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MADEMOISELLE DOLORES. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 





DELE, you may go to de 
devil for one fool!’ cried 
Madame Weitzel, in a fury. 
** Why did you bring me dis 
coffee so hot as to burn my 
skin off of my mouth? I 
shall not swallow for one 
week. You are one careless 
jeelt. You deserve to be 
beat. I could pull de hairs 
of your head. Come here 
and take dis cup!” 

Adele hesitated, and on 
receiving another perempto- 
ry summons, approached her 
wistress in a wary, sidling 
manner. For Madame Weit- 
zel had a handy way of giving a slap with her plump, 
white hand, or of snatching at her attendant’s hair 
with her strong, jewelled fingers. One of these hands 
was now laid over her burnt mouth, and the other 
held the cup of hot coffee. Adele thought she might 
venture. 

But she reckoned without her hostess. Just as 
she had got the cup of scalding coffee into her hand, 
and 80 was partially helpless, having to mind her eye, 
madame brought her up all standing by giving her a 
magnificent, whanging blow across her mouth. 

“Take dat!” she cried. ‘ You have to scald me in 
de troat! You jeelt! you baggage-wagon! you—you 
fuol of de world?” 

It was a peculiarity of Madame Weitzel’s, that her 
anger fanned itself, and the more she raved the more 
she might rave. Adele was crying and screaming, 
partly with the blow, and partly with the hot coffee, 
which she was spilling over her hands, as she held it 
out, as a shield between herself and her mistress; and 
madame was still more enraged to find that she could 
not reach her foe without receiving another scald. 
There is no knowing how the engagement might have 
en led, had not the door suddenly opened, and a gen- 
tleman presented himself on the threshold. Madame 
immediately stopped her violent thrusts in the direc- 
tion of Adele, and put her hand over her mouth, 
assuming a suffering look. 

**Q Meester Chester!” she cried, pitifully, ‘‘ my 
mouth is all skinned, from top to bottom, with hot 
coffee bring me by dat Adele! I cannot speak a 
word.”’ 

“So I perceive,” said the gentleman, coolly, com- 
ing into the room as Adele slunk out. 

* But who is dis?” inquired madame, looking ata 
slim young girl who followed her visitor. 

“A pupil for you,” replied the gentleman, drawing 
the girl forward, and looking at madame in a halt- 
coaxing, half-commanding way. 

“A pupil! O pshaw!” cried the lady, seating her- 
self on a sofa, and half-turning her heatl away, with 
an expression of disdain. ‘I can take no more. I 
have refuse six dis week. A pupil!” speaking with 
ineff ble scorn. 

A fiery red flamed all over the young girl’s face; 
her brilliant dark eyes flashed through the tears that 
washed into them, and the mouth curled while it 
trembled; a singular combination of mortification, 
anger and scorn in so young a face. For this unwel- 
come pupil did not seem to be more than fourteen 
years of aga. ‘ 

The gentleman was not in the least disconcerted by 
this rebuff. Instead, he seated himself opposite this 
lofty lady, laid his shining hat carefully in a chair 
beside him, drew one glove from a handsome hand, 
and quietly resumed the subject: 








, “I dare say that you refuse pupils every day, 
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madame. Of course, you are an excellent teacher, 
else I should not have cume to you; and also, of 
course, every simpleton wants to learn to sing, though 
she may have no more voice than an owl. But you 
have never refused such a pupil as this. And, also, 
you have never had the honor of accepting such a 
pupil as this.” ‘ 

At this audacious assertion, madame turned her 
large person majestically, and deliberately stared at 
this wonderful pupil, whose advent was supposed to 
honor her, the finest singing teacher in the city. She 
saw a slim girl, of about fourteen, as we have said, 
and a sensitive, fiery, thin face. Agnes Candace had 
one of those faces which may be called tragical. You 
never knew a child with such a face who did not meet 
with sorrow in the world. There is a pathetic look in 
the eyes, yet they can flash; the lips are red and ten- 
der, yet they can curl with scorn; the head is high, 
yet you know that the heart may ache under the 
pride that raises it. This girl was scarcely beautiful, 
but was one who might look beautiful at times, and 
might become a beautitul woman. She now stood, 
blushing but defiant, under madame’s stare, pretend- 
ing to be looking about the ricbly-furnished room, but 
in reality feverishly conscious of her poor, faded dress 
and old shoes. 

*‘ She is poor,”? was madame’s first comment. 

“That makes no difference,” said the gentleman, 
rather shortly. ‘‘ You will be paid your price.” 

** Does she read music?” was the next question. 

‘*She can sing almost anything at sight,” said the 
gentleman, promptly. 

Madame shrugged her shoulders, then rose and 
went to the music-scand ; then, after turning over the 
sheets in an ill-tempered way, she turned to the 
beautiful little German piano, and with a somewhat 
audacious smile, took a piece of music from the rack. 
Both her visitors saw that smile, and they exchanged 
aglance. That of the gentleman was encouraging, 
that of the girl determined. 

* Dis is a very beautiful song,” said madame, with 
suddenly recovered suavity; “and if de little girl can 
sing anything at sight, she wi:l not find dis hard. 
Sing now, my dear.” 

Madame waddled to the piano, struck the note on 
which the song begun, then seated herself again, and 
complacently waited. 

The girl stood trembling from head to foot, her 
cheeks aflame, her eyes rapidly running over the 
music in her hand. ; 

‘Now that’s rather hard, madame,” Mr. Chester 
said. ‘She is not used tosinging alone. Yuu might 
play the accompaniment.” 

‘“*Me play wid a scalt mouth!” cried madame, 
indignantly. 

“Ah, well!” the gentleman replied, pettishly. 
“ Sing, child!” 

Agnes began the song in a hoarse and trembling 
voice, but she sang it correctly. 

“She have sing it before!” cried madame, inter- 
rupting. 

“TT have not,” the girl said, angrily, speaking for 
the first time; and, as if encouraged by the sound of 
her own voice, she began the piece again, and sang 
unfalteringly. 

It was a bravura, and full of ornament; but every 
note was rendered correctly, and the time preserved 
with exquisite precision. It is true, the tones were 
not so smooth as they might have been, the long 
flights were a little jumpy, and the runs were not 
quite even; but the execution was uncommonly good 
for so young a@ singer, and the voice made madame 
forget all about her anger. It was of extraordinary 
compass, and silvery sweet. 

“ Joy!” said madame, when the flushed young 
cantatrice ended her lay, and raised her eyes in con- 
scious triumph. ‘She is one puresoprano. It is not 
once in an age you find such a voice. It is so high I 
never heard. Where did you tind dis bird, Meester 
Chester, dat you bring me?” 

“She belongs to the chorus of the Trinity Church,” 
Mr. Chester said. ‘‘ The organist took me in to hear 
her. He thought it a pity she should not have in- 








struction, but he gives lessons only on the organ. He 
says he can’t stop to cultivate voices.” 

“A voice is more than an organ,” said madame, 
pettishly, transferring her annoyance immediately, 
and taking sides with the girl. ‘I will make a great 
soprano of dis girl, and ail the people shall think of 
Mr. Lerue and his organ shall be dat he plays to 
accompany her.”’ 

In this way began Agnes Candace’s musical educa- 
tion. To use a common saying, Madame Weitzel’s 
bark was more than her bite, though it cannot be 
denied she had a heavy hand for Adele; and she was 
really a generous, kind-hearted woman, when she 
chose. 

Let me stop and saya word about her and Mr. 
Chester. Madame was a German woman, a widow, 
and the best female music and singing teacher in the 
city. She was about fifiy, was fat, eccentric, not 
handsome, but enthusiastic. Oue had only to get her 
on the subject of music, and she forgot everything 
else. She lived in a handsome suite of rooms, and 
had one servant, who waited on her, and prepared 
her meals. When madame wanted a grand dinner, 
she accepted an invitation out, or went to a hotel. 

Mr. Chester was a person whose position, though 
more exalted socially, is not so easy to define. He 
was wealthy, though not very rich; he was of high 
position and connections; he was a man of leisure, 
and, in some senses, @ man of pleasure; but not a 
dissipated man. Indeed, Mr. Chester was considered 
an irreproachable gentleman, morally. He seemed 
to live in order to cultivate his tastes, and enjoy the 
cultivation of them. He sought the recherche in art 
and nature. Anything commonly fine he left for the 
vulgarly rich, but anything rare and exquisite he 
exerted himself to obtain. He was thirty-four, fine- 
looking, if not handsome, and a bachelor. He hada 
large, stately, old-fashioned house, in a highly re- 
spectable street, and there he lived, with four old 
servants who had been his mother’s, and who had no 
idea but they belonged to his family, and were in 
some way related to him. 

Among other fine tastes, Mr. James Chester was 
fond of music. He always went to hear the best 
singers, and was acquainted with them; and the 
most accomplished musical performers were on bow- 
ing terms with him, and took particular pains when 
they saw him in the audience. So it was scarcely 
strange that, when Mr. Lerue spoke of a wonderful 
little singer in his chorus, who only needed cultiva- 
tion in order to be a star, Mr. Chester first asked to 
hear her, then made up his mind to advance the 
money for at least the rudiments of a musical educa- 
tion. Aftera year with Madame Weitzel she ought 
to command a salary, and then he would see if it was 
worth while to talk of Europe. Of course, Mr. Ches- 
ter, thuugh a kind-hearted man, was but buman; 
and it certainly afforded him pleasure to think that 
he might be the patron of a rare and unrivalled 
singer, and that the muasic-loving world would have 
to thank him for an acquisition which they would not 
have made but for him. 

Agnes Candace was an orphan, the child of poor 
parents, and at their death unwillingly taken in by 
an almost equally poor aunt.. She speut her time in 
helping abvut the house, going to school in an irreg- 
ular way, and, on Sundays, singing in church. After 
a time, Madau.e Weitzel took entire possession of 
her. Finding that Agnes was irregular in her les- 
sons, in spite of her scoldings, madame one day put 
on her bomnet, and went down the little by-street 
where the cuild lived, to make inquiries at head- 
quarters. 

** What for does Agnes not come regular to her les- 
sons?” sbe demanded of a faded woman, who met her 
with a very sour expression of countenance. 

* IT have something for her to do at home,” said the 
woman, crossly. ‘She doesn’t pay for her salt, run- 
ning about and tooting from morning til! night ” 

* She is getting one musical education for nothing,” 
retorted madame, indignant at the slighting manner 
in which her lessons were mentioned. ‘She bas 
reason to be thankful. She will never do anything 





unless she comes when she is bid. And as to paying 
for her salt, I guess it is not much besides ber salt de 
poor child gets. She is as thin as one hatcheet.”’ 

This remark was met by an urgent invitation for 
matame to walk out of the house in the very shortest 
possible space of time, and an intimation that she 
was nothing but a dirty foreigner. Madame retorted 
with insulting contempt. and went out, gathering 
her skirts about her as it she feared to catch a soil. 

The next week Agnes ran away from her aunt, and 
went to live with madame, that being the only way 
in which she could get instruction, her aunt having 
forbidden her to go to the teacher’s at all. 

**Good-riddance!” said she, when she found out 
where the child was. ‘I wont take her back again, 
if she starves in the street.” 

‘She is a mean, dirty jade!” said madame, in her 
most polite manner. “Iam glad de child is away 
from her. I shall adopt her, and give heraname. I 
will give her de name of my poor sister dat died. 
Agnes, you are no longer to be called by dat name. 
Your name is to be Dolores. Do you hear?” 

“Yes'’m,” said the girl, somewhat dazed by her sit- 
uation, and not knowing whether to be triumphant 
or frightened. 

“Dolores Weitzel,” pursued madame, giving the 
whole name. “ You will call me madame, just de 
same, but you are my niece.” 

* Yes’m,” said the girl, again, prepared not to he 
surprised at anything, but on the whole very well 
pleased with this exchange of aunts. 

** Now I will tell you what is to be done,” madame 
said, seating herself complacently. ‘ We shall have 
everything settled, so you need not to ask any ques- 
tions. You will sit here all de time with me, and 
never go out except when I send you to school; den 
you will come straight to me again. You will keep 
your own clothes in order, and sew for me when I bid 
you. You will listen when I teach de pupils, and 
mind what I say. I will have a sofa-bed for you in 
my room, and you may eat with me when [ am in. 
When I go out you may eat with Adele. I will get 
you something to wear. Adele can cut over some of 
my dresses for you. You like dat?” 

“ Yes,” answered Agnes, joyfully. 

To have something decent to wear, to live in that 
beautiful room, to go to school, and to hear and sing 
music !—that was enchantment for the girl. 

Madame was really kind and generous to her. S'e 
took pride in her, and had visions of one day being 
the guardian of a great singer, whose fame should 
cast a lustre on her. She took her from the church, 
and secluded her as much as possible, that she might 
burst upon the world with the more startling splen- 
dor. She fed her choicely, nourishing her frail 
strength, and made her take exercise, and do every- 
thing to improve her good looks Very few heard 
Dolores sing; but those who did were enchanted, and 
prophesied great things for her. 

Dolores was happy. She lived a bright and easy 
life, and drank in music as she breathed ip air. All 
the musical people visited madame, and the girl heard 
them all, criticized or studied their style, and laid up 
ideas and information for future use. 

Mr. Chester kept an eye on her, half jealous of 
madame’s appropriation, determined not to k se bis 
share. He had no reason to fear, for Dolores adored 
him, and, much as she learned to love madame, wovl | 
at any time bave turned trom her to him. i‘he re- 
garde] him as her first patron. Whenever she saw 
him coming, she ran to open the door for him, and 
stood smiling and blushing, awaiting hia greeting 
joyfally. 

“You are glad to see me?” he asked, one day, 
when she met him so. 

“O yes,” said Dolores, promptly. 

“You wont forget me for madame?” he said, «mil- 
ing, as he took a seat, and awaited madame’s retarn ; 
for she was out, and Dolores al ne. 

Delores looked at him with a beaming smile, but 
said nothing. 

‘“* When I come here she is always in, and she talks 
and plays, and there is no chance to say a word to 
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you,” he pursued, with a smiling affectation of jeal- 
ousy, thinking that really the girl was growing 
handsome, and quite a young lady. “ You go into a 
corner and sit sewing, and never look at me, nor seem 
to know I am here.” 

‘‘T am thinking of you all the time,” said Dolores, 


but 1 listen.” 

The gentleman looked at her with Gelight, as she 
turned to seat herself, not aware that she had said 
anything very uncommon. He fonnd it delightful-to 
have this rare young creature adoring bim with such 
naive fervor. Most men like to have somebody think 
them heroic, and look up to them from some luving, 
humble distance. 

“ Come and sing for me,” he said. seating himself 
at the piano, and selecting the Sky-Lark. 

She sang it joyfully, and with a veice like the lark’s 
own. 

‘You sing like an angel!” he exclaimed. ‘You 
vill set people crazy. Are you ambitious, little Do- 
lores? Do you think of the time when you shallsing 
to crowds, and they will throw flowers at you, aud 
applaud you till yon are almost deafened ?” 

The crimson b!ood surged over her face, and her 
eves shone. She was young, and such a life seemed 
to her the must glorious thing in the world But she 
did not tell him, perhaps did not know herself, that 
the thought which sweetened this triumph «as that 
he would be pleased, and that when the world ap- 
plauded her, he would think her worthier to stand 
nearer on an equality with him. Dolores loved to 
look up to him, but she did not wish him to look too 
moch down upon her. 

* ‘here comes madame!” he said, spying that 
lady through the window. “T wont stop. She will 
keep me too long. Tell her that Lurini is coming up 
this evening to play a violin solo for her, Good-by.” 

She gave her hand to him, with a regretful look 
that he should go s0 soon. 

“Tam coming this evering, too,” he said, and in 
the act of releasing her hand, suddenly clasped it 
‘loser, and drew her to him. ‘ My dear little Dolo- 
res,” he said, “fam glad you are fond of me.” 

He held her slight form to his breast, ard kissed 
her shining dark hair and white forehead; then the 
cheek glowed so, he bent and left a kiss there. So 
near those red, smiling Jips, he could not resist, but, 
alinost before he was aware, had pressed his own to 
them. 

A faint, sweet shiver ran over the girl’s frame, and 
she felt dizzy tor an instant. 

‘You mustn’t think me a saucy fellow,” he said, 
half laughing, as he released her; ‘‘ but you know I 
am) a sort of tather and guardian to you.” 

ID lores watched him. out, with dazed eves, and 
then ran to the window, and looked to see him stop 
and speak to madame, looking as long as she could get 
a glimpse of him. : 

Madame came in with a very cross face, and sank 
panting on the sofa. 

“Do take my bonnet, child!” she cried, fanning 
herself. ‘‘1 am tired and melted with de heat.” 

Dolores helped madame in an affectionate, deft way 
she had, and brought ber a glass of iced water. 

“Dat tiresome Master Chester!” cried the lady, 
pettishly. ‘* Why docs he not mind himself, and let 
me and you alone? I told him you should not gotill 
1 got ready.” 

**Go where?” exclaimed Dolores, in alarm. 

“Go to Europe,” said madame, flinging the words 
out. ‘Iam able to teach you a year yet, and it is all 
nonsense your going to Paris now.” 

Dolores’s face was in a flame, and her heart throb- 
bed loudly with mingled distress and excitement. To 
go to Paris—how glorious! But to go away from 
him! 

** 1 don’t know who I would go with,” the girl fal- 
tered. $ 

“Ah, he will go with you!” said madame, scornfully. 

Dolores’s heart leaped now with unmixed joy. 

“ But if vou could go, madame,” she said. 

‘Next year I can go,” madame said; “ but not a 
minute before. You shall go next year. I told him 
so. Dese men are so wise, so very big in dere own 
minds! Where is Adele? I want my luncheon. 
Tell her to say not at home for one hour.” 

Dolores drew down the blinds, set out their little 
tatle, and presently Adele brought in their luncheon. 
Madame had a good healthy German appetite, and 
Dolores was in no danger of starving. A cold chicken- 
pis, rolls, celery, radishes, a water-melon, and a bot- 
ile of lager-beer were set on the table, and when 
these were rewoved, a tiny glass of French brandy 
washed down the last taste, and secured madame 
frou being distressed by her tood. Tben she loosened 


her dress, and laid down on the sofa for a nap of halt 


an hour, D lores fanning her softly, till a great snore 
released ber, 

By the time her visitors had come, the lady had 
quite got over ber pet; and after Lurini had played 
one ot his ethereal solos for the violin, she knw no 
more of exrth, except that it was a place to make 
music on, There wasa duet for violin and piano, 
and she seated herself in a rapture, to play her part. 

Mr. Chester sat back and listened, glancing occa- 
sionally to where Dolores sat with lips apart and 
glowing eyes upraised. He left his seat presently, 
and gat bear her, so as to shield her from the others; 
then reavhed and took her hand, drawing ber slight- 
ly towards him. She obeyed the moiion, and, hidden 
by the curtain, leaned on the arm of his chair, while 
he beld her hand, and smoothed her bair. Wien the 
piece was at the last bar, be gently repelled her, and 
she sat upright, blushing and happy. 


different to her, 


.then was gone. 


bis vanity was more engaged than his affections. | 
The piece enced, the young Italian Lurini turned | 
quickly to see how his audience were pleased. He | and hastened preparations for her first appearance. 
with artless earnestness. “ I don’t know what tosay, |had seen Dolores before, and was certainly not in- | 
His black, brilliant eyes caught | 
sig’ t of the group, and saw some little sign of con- 
scious pleasure in the gentleman’s face, and the 
deeper flush of Dolores’s. and his own dusky cheeks 
reddened. 


“That was exquisit: !” Mr. Chestersaid, ‘ Do not 


stop. Let us have one more ” 


“ No, I have to play at Maxe’s concert to: night,” he 


said, glancing at bis watch. ‘lt is time for me to 


go.” 


Hastily putting up his violin, he took his hat to go, 


saluted madame and Mr. Chester, and seened about 


to go without noticing Dolores. But at the door he 
turned and gave her a glance of passionate reproach, 
bowed lowly to her without looking at the others, 
Madame and Mr. Chester excl.anged a glance. 
Both were annoyed. -It was evident that the young 
man was in love with Dolores, aud love was the last 
thing either of them wished her to think of there. 
The senterce of banishment was passed on the young 
viviinist instantly for that one glance.: 

Madame and Mr. Chester made a compromise, and 
in six months Dolores started for Paris, to be gone two 
years. She went ont under the patronage of a pub- 
lic singer of good position, Mr. Chester accompany- 
ing. Hestayed a tew months in Paris, visited Eng- 
land, then returncd kome. Madazae was to go out 
for her pupil. 

Pvor Dolores! It was sad being left among stran- 
gers, when only sixteen years of age. It seemed to 
her that vhen she parted from Mr. Chester, her life 
went out cf ber. Ste tad flung herself in his arms, 
and begged him to take ver away with him, and he 
had to put her away with a gentle furce when at last 
he went. 

But he had promised to write to her; and, besides, 
she had hope to console her. She was going to be a 
great singer, and make him proud cf her. 

The two years passed, but Wolores’s teacher en- 
treated that bis pupil might be left just one year 
more. She needed it, he said, and would be the 
gainer by it. Her guardians consented, and the year 
rolied swiftly away. At the end of it, Dolores went 
one day into the little parlor of her hostess, to see 
Madame Weitzel sitting complacently on a sofa, 
awaiting her. They rushed into each other’s arms. 

“Dear roadame!” cried Dolores, joyfully; “is it 
really you? I bad no expectation of seeing you here. 
I thonght I was to go home with the Shermans. I am 
so glad!” 

*T could not trust you to anybody,” madanie said, 
contemplating the girl with delight. ‘Girls are fools; 
and Mrs. Sherman does not know about voices. You 
would be getting a hvarse. I come to take care of 
you home.” 

“.Mr. Chester--” began Dolores, then stopped. 

“Mr. Chester is at home,” said madame, testily. 
‘“ What we want of Mr. Chester? He is getting de 
people ready to hear you. But, Dolores, you have 
grown a beauty. You area woman. How did you 
get so handsome in dis little time?” 

Dolores had, indeed, grown a beauty. Her form 
had matured, her manver had acquired ease and 
grace, and ber fuce had more character. At nine- 
teen, Dvlores Weitzel was handsome enough to cap- 
tivate any heart. 

Madame got her home as soon as possible, stopping 
for only one concert, at which the seal was put upon 
the faue of the young singer. Who should dare to 
criticize, when Paris bad applauded? 

They reached America on a tine September morn- 
ing, and, as they stepped on to the wharf, Mr. Ches- 
ter met them. The three years had not changed 
him. A wan of thirty seven is a young man, and 
this gentleman’s life was too easy to make any scars. 

He looked earnestly at Dolores, when be met her, 
smiled well pleased, and led them toa carriage. He 
had received a letter from her regularly once a month 
during her abser ce, and their intimate relations had 
remained unchanged. All he had to learn anew, was 
her face, and he found that fair. 

Madam e’s rooms were ready for her, and Adeie had 
a fine breaktast prepared for the travellers. 

**T am so glad to get back!’ cried Dolores, hugging 
the servant round the neck, and then viewing every- 
thing. ‘* The same dear old room, the same curtains 
to the windows, and, Ido believe, the same people 
passing by. O, there’s Mr. Lurini!”’ 

The young Italian was, indeed, just passing; not by 
accident, but purposely, baving been walking up and 
down the street for the last hour, watching for the 
arrival of the travellers. As he saw that fair face 
smiling down upon him, bis own flushed and bright- 
ened, and he stood looking till madame called Dulo- 
res to breakfast. 

“* Lurini is a simpleton!” said madame, impatient- 
ly. “ What tor Le does stand out there like a moon- 
stru:k?” 

Dolores blushed, for the first time perceiving that 
they thought him a lover, and angry with bim for 
drawing such observation on her and bimself. A 
very tender and passionate woman who loves, feels 
herself insnlted, if love is offered her by any other 
than the one she loves; and Dolores had this feeling 
instinctively, but without knowing, or acknowledging 
to herself, that she loved her patron other than as a 
patron and friend, 





Mr. Chester did not think of the harm he might be 


Now at last she could repay bis care and kindness! 


doing in showing Dolores that the tenderness he had | Now she could realize bis hopes! She was fullofan| Altogether, her look, and dress, and the manner of 
for ber must be bidden, All be thought was that it | eager delight at the thought, and ready to begin at 
was pleasant to have her love and lean on him. But 'once, With a pretty coquetry and willfulness, she 
| refused to let him hear ber sing, till she should sing 


in public; and, finding her in earnest, he yielded, 


She had been announced, and as her concert in 
Paris had been dwelt on, and all during her stay 
there occasional notes of her progress had been kept 
before the public, there was great desire to hear ber. 
It was near the last of September when the concert 
was given at which she was to sing, and everybuly 
was in town. The concert was in aid of a pypular 
charity, and the tickets sold for high prices. When 
it was announced that Mademoiselle D.lores was to 
make her debut, every corner of the hall was engaged 
at once. 

Madame was enthusiastic, and in ber element. She 
kept Dolores out of sight; she watched over Ler; she 
talked about her to everybody. She described the 
girl’s appearance in Paris, and the applause that had 
greeted her singing. The emperor and ewpress bad 
asked to hear her again, and Dolores had gone to the 
palace and sang a sorg for them. Dolores had the 
beautiful ring the em press gave her, and might have 
remained and sung in operas, but she woul! come 
home. She had got her musical education for Awer- 
ica, and she would not consent to live elsewhere. 
Max.ame Grisi had listened to Dolores, and had said 
that she had the one perfect voice in the world; and 
as for the Parisian young men, they had come to the 
steamer in crowds when Dolores embarked, and bad 
bought her bushels of flowers and bon-b»ns. 

All this madame retailed, and ber gossips repeated. 
That diamond ring from the empress glitterev in eve- 
ry uewspaper paragraph, and the sigh with which 
the waning cantatrice had propbesie! the success of 
her young rival, blew the bubbles of her fame still 
higher. 

* You must dress recherche,”’ madame sail, “ and I 
have decided vat you are towear. Your name is Do- 
lores, @ sorrowful name; and you are to sing sorrow- 
ful music. I will not have you dress gay. Everybody 
expects you will come tripping in with a pink silk 
frock, and your arms and shoulders bare. 1 vill as- 
tonish dem bya grave simplicity. Jirst, { vill cut 
your hair off.” 

‘Cut my hair off!’ cried the girl, n aff:ight. 

** Yes,” madame responded, coolly. ‘ You areonly 
nineteen, and inde evening will look but sixteen. 
Your bair is curly, and it shall be short and curling 
back like dat St. Michael in de picture dere. You 
must not worry, child. I have studied it all out, and 
I know. At a little distance, you are like a picture. 
Think of a seraph with a waterfall! Bah! Besides, 
your hair is getting uneven, and in ten years you 
connot wear short hair. To cut it now will make it 
good den. Sit down here.” 

Fall of dismay, Dolores seated herself, andl madame 
carefully clipped ber locks, studying the effect at 
every snip. And it must be said the change was de- 
lightful. Carefuily gradnated, a few dark rings 
strayed gracefully back from the forebead, and the 
whole clustered at the back of the neck, giving the 
head an exquisitely graceful contonr. Dolores could 
not but own thai the efivct was charwing. Then the 
dress was selected, D- lores submitting without a 
word, beginning to perceive that madame had artis- 
tic taste in dress as in music. 

The night of the concert came, and it seemed as 
though every star shone its brightest. The hall was 
a blaze of light. and crowded with a brilliant and 
fashionable audience, conspicuous among them, in a 
front seat, Mr. James Chester. He sat all ina tre- 
mor, scarcely hearing the performers who preceded 
Dolores. Her singing was the event of the evening 
to all, but still more to him; and, confident as he felr, 
he yet felt vexed with himself for not having insisted 
on hearing hersing. Whatif she shonld tail? So 
young, so untried, would it be strange if she should 
talter on her tirst appearance in public in her native 
land. The audience would be lenient, he knew; but 
he did not want their indulgence to be called for. On 
the whole, he wished it were well over. After all he 
had risked and said, becoming warrant: for this girl, a 
failure would be dreadfully mortifying. It seemed 
to him that Lurini had never played 8» ill, Madame 
Catalini surely sang wretchedly, and as to the sweet 
Camilla Urso, surely her hand liad forgotten its eun- 
ning. But when the last piece before Doloves’s cerame, 
he would gladly have prolonged it. Her piece was, 

“TI know that my Kedeemer liveth,” that being 
madame’s idea of mourntal masic There was no 
chatting in that last panse. Everybody was wate 
ing for the new singer, of whom nobody bat yet been 
able to catch a glimpse. The orchestra got into their 
places, the conductor was in bis, and Madame Weit- 
zel came round from the dressing-room, in sight of 
everybody, and complacently took a seat beside Mr. 
Chester. Just as they began to think that they were 
waiting, a slight little figure stele forward, quite 
alone, appearing trom behind the orchestra some- 
where, hesitated a little, with an enchanting, child- 
like timidity, then glided forward to the front of the 
stage. She looked scarcely more than a child, and 
her air was that of a child. The short hair swept 
back from the white forehead, but clustered about 
the gem-like ears, and at the back of the neck; the 
oval face was pale and sweet, and the dark eyes had 
something patbetic in their dewy lustre. A closely- 
fitting bodice of black velvet came around the throat 
and wrists, where it was finished by a narrow fine 


black silk, entirely without ornament. All the reliet 
to this severe and nun-like garb, was a bunch of pink 





rose-buds at the throat, and her tlower of a face. 


lace. The only slightly-trained skirt was of stiff 





her coming on to the stage, so diferent from the 
sweeping airs of public singers, took the audience so 
by surprise that they held their breaths in silence, 
seeming to think this too delicate and tender an ap- 
parition for their applause. She oly stood and look- 
edat them inquiringly, without making any greet- 
ing. when suddenly they found voice, and the whole 
hall rang with welcome. She bored immediately, 
with timid grace, then looked down to where mad- 
ame and Mr. Chester sat, and stniled on them with 
such rave sweetness and pleasure, that the applause 
rang ont a second time, only bushing itself when the 
orchestra began playing. 

With that first phrase of the divine aria, Dolores 
carried captive the bearts of her audience S$» pure, 
80 sweet a voice, such perfect art so perfectly hidden, 
never had they heard, Not purity and sweetness 
alone Those upper tones, round and bright as stars, 
were alao powerfal and assured. She sang with all 
the emphasis and fervor the piece required, seeming 
entire!y forgetful of her audience while she sang, her 
hands folded before her, Ler eves fixed on the wali 
opposite. or on space, and a little I fred. She had 
commenced without much power, but the volume of 
her voice increased, and at the last grand march cf 
the voice up the scale, in * For now is Christ risen, 
for now is Christ risen,” every corner of the room 
seemcd to tingle with the irapassioned, ringing tones, 
and the breath stopped on their lips as she dwelt for 
a moment on the topmost one, then dropped to the 
mellow mid-scale, then to that rich contralto, 

O, was she done? When did that lingering, fading 
“sleep” cease? Dared they appland? Would not 
they lose s me heavenly echo? 

Then the fervent eyes dropped to her two friends 
again, to read her success in their faces, scarce able 
to bow to the tempest of arplanse, so happy was she 
to see madame’s rapturous claspiug of bands, and 
Mr Chester’s fave pale with excess of delight. 

Three times she had to come forward, and at last 
ghe sing a sta.zaof ‘*Sweet Home.” The tender 
pathos of her singing this, and the application thev 
immediately made of it, completed her triumph. 
Mademoiselle Dolores went home that night famous 

Does the reader know what itis to be a famous 
singer? Faney this girl, young, beautiful, beloved 
and petted by those who bad care of Ler, life all bright 
betore her, full of beantiful possibilities, happy in a 
great natural gift, s-cure of the applanse of the world. 
It is about as near enchantment as earth can get. 
The press of callers, «ll desiring to make her ac 
guaintance, honored and delighted if she smile on 
them: the whisver that greets her presence wherever 
she goes, a8 a queen is watched und heralded; piles 
of flowers, books, confections offered her, delicate 
and cost]: gifts of all kinds laid at her feet— these 
are busca part of the favors fortune showers on her, 
Then tbe little vanities of a woman are all grvtified. 
What duchess dress.s prore magnificently than a 
favorite singer? See her trail her rustling silks 
across the stage or platform! S-e the shine of her 
jewels! See her cowe from her vor, and step into 
her carriage. If you did not know, would you not 
fancy her the wife or daughter of a millionaire? 

Midemoiselle D lores bad all these. After her first 
winter, they bought a stylish stone-front licuse, and 
furnished it richly from top to bottom. Four good, 
well-trained servants k-ept the place in order, and 
waited on the two ladies. After the second winter, a 
handsome carriage and span of tine horses were add- 
ed to their possessions, and the silver on their side- 
board multip ied. 

It took a large chamber to bold all mademoiselle’s 
wardrobe, ard more than one inquisitive lady bribed 
a servant to open the wardrobes when the ladies «f 
the house were away, an! let their eyes behold the 
lustrous silks of every hue, the rich, dim velvets, the 
filmy gauzes and laces in which the enchanting 
singer enchanted her admirers. Then astar-zc!ress’s 
or singer’s jewels are proverbial. Even a very re- 
spectable woman in such @ place can scarcely avoid 
having presents; and though Dolores r- jected more 
than she accepted, her caskets were full. That ring 
of the empress’s was like the lodestone to other shin- 
ing giits,and gems clustered about it from every 
direction. 

Dolores bad mere than all these; she had a good 
name. Shedid not reed Madame Weitz] for a 
dragon, but pa lame was an excelent dragon, never- 
theless, and no blame rested on that young fame. On 
the stage Dolores knew everybody with whom she 
bad to sing, and was gentle and affable with all; off 
the stage she knew nobody save those who were in- 
vited to the house, and this number was small. A 
few of the leading performers, if of unexceptionable 
character, were invited to madame’s table, or to her 
soirees; but Rachel herself would not have got the 
entre of that house for all her genius, 

Madame Weitzel could swear and say naughty 








































































































































































































words when she was angry, as we have seen; but 
her connections were bigh, and her name pure, and 
no taint could come to ber young friend from her. 


Fast young men about town, smitten with the beau- | 


tiful singer, in vain besieged their door. 


‘*Madame does not receive young men unless she 


first invite them,” was the invariable answer, and no 
money could bribe an entrance. 

Cf course, Mr. Chester was a frequent visitor, and 
no gentleman could gain admittance save through 
him. He also carried many ladies of the highest re- 
spectability there, and it was understood that to 
slight Mademoiselle Dolores was to slight bim. 
Some guessed, indeed, that he would one day marry 
her; but he always put a stop to such talk. 

** She is a protege of mine,” he would say. “Ido 
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not like such reports as that to be circulated. I am 
not a marrying man, and she is entirely devoted to 
her art. The place of Dolores is before the world, as 
a star, not in private, as a wife.” 

To Dolores herself he said nothing of these stories, 
and dil not know if she beard them. When she was 
not going to sing, he went to the house every even- 
ing; when «he did sing, he went up son.etime during 
the day. Of course she had long befere repaid him 
tor all he had expended for ler. He took the money 
stmilingly, knowing that she would not be content 
otherwise, and well pleased with her independent 
spirit 

So the years passed. Dolores sang every year, in 
tive or six different cities, a round of concerts and 
operas. Once sbe went to Europe, took # little more 
instruction, and sang again at Paris, then at London. 
All was success again, and greater than at first. She 
was begged to remain in beth cities, and royalty 
smiled on her. A French marquis nearly went crazy 
because she refused his hand, and an English earl 
laid his coronet at her feet in vain. Madame had 
rather fav red both of these dazzliug offers, but was 
more proud of their having been refused, than she 
would have been had either been accepted. Sue 
could scarcely keep down the tears uf pride and de- 
light when she told how ber Dolores had disdained 
to become a peeress of England or a marchioness of 
France. Then home again, and more adulation than 
ever from the public, and in private. Even the most 
exclusive were proud to take by the hand her whose 
brow had telt itself to be too lotty for a coronet. 

Now Dolores was in the*zenith of her glory, and 
gloriously beautiful. She was twenty-nive years of 
age,and healthy. The slim girl had developed into 
an elegant and superb woman. Fair as Dolores’s 
face was, her form was still more captivating; such 
curves and supple grace! such exquisite proportions! 
such fulluess, with suck delicacy! Then ber educa- 
tion had not been neglected, and the girl had studied 
other things besides music. She was not one of 
those who must sing or be nothing; she was one 
whom a sensible and accomplished man or woman 
might take pleasure in talking with. 

Oue September afternoon Mr. Chester came walk- 
ing leisurely up the steps, as usval Dolores was go- 
ing to sing at a concert that evening, and he wanted 
to see if she was in good voice and spirits. It had got 
to be such a part of his life to look atter her, that he 
did not Know whether she needed to receive his over- 
sight or be needed to give it. 

Forty-five is not old for a man who lives an easy 
life, and Mr. Chester was in the prime of his good 
looks and attractive manners. An elegant looking 
man, with an easy polish of manners, suave, smiling, 

kind, and sometimes charming, with a luok or word 
of tender sweetness, Mr Chester won not only by 
what he said, but by what he did not say. 

The door opened, and with a word tu the servant, 
he went into the vacant parlor and awaited. Macame 
came in after a minute or two, with that cortiial, fa- 
miliar way, resulting from having seen hisa every 
day for years. 

** Dolores is just trying on de new dress she is to 
wear dis evening,” she said. ‘It was just brought 
home. [ told her to come down in it when she is 
dressed.” 

She had left the door half open behind her, and 
soon they heard a rustling on the stairs where the 
sound of heavy silks drowned the tread of light feet. 
Madame ran to open the door wide for the entrance 
of her pet, and Dolores swept in smiling, and con- 
scious of being resplendent in beauty and tuilet. The 
autumn sunset was pouring in through the western 
windows, and she stood there bathed in it, arrested 
in an attitude all her own, half stately, half shy. 
Her dark, rippling hair was gathered back into one 
heavy braid and banded with a wreath of ivy-leaves, 
with one fine trail of the vine hanging at the side of 
the neck. Her dress was a magnificent white muire, 
heavy and lustrous, hanging in round, sweeping folds 
for a yard behind her. A tunicof the same was 
edged with a border of snowy swan’s-down, and the 
same beautiful trimming finished the neck and 
sleeves. Large medallions of silver lace were placed 
at intervals on the long skirt, and smaller ones on 
the tunic and sleeves, and a bunch of ivy-leaves was 
fastened in her bosom. The whole effect was superb, 
the swan’s-down on the glistening white of the silk 
looking like flits of light snow on ice; a crisp, glit- 
tering costume. The only ‘ewels she wore were lung, 
diamond earrings and a band of emeralds on each 
wrist. Mr. Chester almost caught his breath, she 
was 80 dazzlingly beautiful. For a moment he cid 
not say a word, and only uttered his complinents 
when madame volubly called for them. 

* De dress cost a tortune; but dis is de great con- 
cert of de season, and de tickets are very high. De 
conductor suid he hoped de ladies would be brilliant, 
and I meant if Dvlores did attempt to dress she 
should do it thoroughly. Isnot she de snow queen?” 

Dolores was by no means ill pleased with Mr. Ches- 
ter’s hesitation, in which she read more admiration 
than his words expressed, and her lovely cheek wore 
a deeper bloom as she crossed the room in laughing 
obedience to madame to show the length of her train. 

Madame was in a fizz. Nout only bad she to super- 
intend the last dressing of Dolores, but she had now 
to go herself to a horrible beast of a hair-dresser who 
could not spare time to come to her. Madame was, 
herself, to be a performer that night, and would play 
an accompaniment for her darling. So without 


, Ceremony she stepped into her carriage, and drove 


off to the hair-dresser’s, leaving the two alone. Do- 
lores stood in some momentary embarrassment, with 
her friend intently regarding her. For a minute he 








did not say enything, then he cooks a step nearer, and | 
half-laughingly bending his knee, Kissed her hand. 

“You are too beantiful for anything but adora- 
tion,” be said “In ssluting you, I do homage to the 
genius of music. You should be made immortal as 
you are, never change, but live on just so while the 
world lives, and sing to the end of time as you sing 
now,” 

The color im her cheeks faded a little. and her 
smile chilled as she looked at bim with mournful 
eyes, and suid nothing. 

He rose to his feet, besitafed, then bending toward 
her, put his arm about her, and drawing ler slightly 
toward him kissed heron the cheek. ‘* My beautifal 
Dolores,” he said, ‘‘I am proud of you. You are the 
crown of my life, for I say to myself that but for me 
perhaps the world would never have known you.” 

As he drew her to him and kissed her, Dolores’s 
color had risen again, and f-r an instant she had balft 
leaned against him, ber breath shivering over her 
parted lips. But as he spok~ and released her, she 
chilled again, and turned away with a pretence of 
arranging some partof her dress. It was always 
thus. ‘To him she was an artiste, and as such he ad- 
mired, and even adored her, He looked at her ad- 
miringly, he spuke tender woris, he was proud of 
her, he was even jealous that no one else shoul come 
near her, and resented a lover as he would resent an 
attempt to steal a rare picture from his walis. But 
he never seemed tu recollect that she was also a wo- 
man. He kissed the lips that sang, but forgot that 
they could treu:ble or speak tender words. He never 
asked himself why a young and beautiful woman re- 
pelled admirativnu, and remained unmarried year 
after year as she had done, never showing any pref- 
erence. He never asked himself what meant her 
ready compliatce with every wish of his, as though 
her greatest pleasure was to plexsse him. He never 
asked himself the meaniug of the gladness in her 
face when he came, the waiting for bis word, the 
adoption of Lis opinions. Did she ever wear a color 
he disliked, or sing a song that did not please him? 
Did she ever make an engagement without consult- 
ing him, or receive an addition to her acqaaintances 
without his permission? Still less did he ask himself 
the meaning of certain fits of gravity which the last 
few years had shown in ber, and faint, occasional 
shows of coldness on her part—-coldness repented of 
and atoned for aiterwards with a suppressed passion 
easy to see. 

Mr. Chester was happy with things as they were. 
He did not wish to u:arry, still less to bave D lores 
marry. He wanted to see her reign in the realm of 
music, as she was now dsing, a queen to all others, 
but a huwble, loving child to him. He liked the 
quiet of bis own heuse, and to go every day or even- 
ing to erjey the gayety and elegance of theirs. He 
was content, and did not ask, would not know how 
she was. He would not see that he had for eleven 
years played the lover to this woman, and was mak- 
ing barren all the flower of her life. Only one thing 
troubled him occasionally. Dolores had got into a 
way of looking at him occasionally with a searching, 
mournful gaze, and of seeming to consider something 
in her own mind. He didn’t quite like that, nor 
know what it meant. That is, he diun’t want to 
know what it meant. 

* IT mustn’t keep you standing,” he said, at length ; 
“and, of course, you can’t sit down in that robe. L 
have seen you, and that is all I wanted. Is there 
anything I can do tor you?” 

‘No, I thank you,” she said, quietly. 

* Well, good-by till evening then,” he said, trying 
not to feel disconcerted by her slight coldness. ‘It 
you sing as you look, you will captivate all hearts, if 
there is one heart yet lett tree.” 

She stood back trom the window and watched him 
down the steps. His fourm disappeared, bat still her 
eyes were fix-d outward on the street, and her face 
was white and set. In thought she was going over 
all her intercourse witb this man—the first soft clasp 
of his hand when he tuok her from the choir and led 
her down to Madame Weitzel’s, that first kiss when 
he found ber in matiame’s room alone, all the over- 
tender care since. In all these years she bad poured 
her heart at his feet,and he knew it, yet never 
checked the lavish waste. Never, when she had 
turned to him for direction at every step, had he in- 
timated that she could decide fir herself, or that he 
bad not full right to control ber. His manner had 
not been friendly, fatherly, altogether open; it had 
been tie manner of a lover. He had been more ten- 
der wben they were alone, than when madame was 
present. When he heard of the great offer she had 
received in France, he had alvised her to go tu Lon- 
don; when he knew of her nuble lover there, he had 
requested her to come home. She remembered with 
a thrill bow he had met her, the searching, impas- 
sioned look into her eyes, the uurmured “* wy beau- 
ty!” the »udden embrace; then the as sudden, cool- 
ing and laughing remark that he mast be allowed 
the privilege of an elderly guardian. Coldly the 
thought settled over her that she had been trifled 
with. Mr. Chester had thought of himself only. She 
had deceived berselt all these years. He did not luve 
her. 

*O my God!” she moaned, clasping ber hands as 
the thought, often repelled, stood before her, and 
would be acknowledged. 

Dolores was not a weak, nor an over-credulous wo- 
man. Sbe cuuld trust, but her trust once broken, 
she hesitated no lunger. Now she stood there, all 
white, face as well as dress. and felt all the youth 
and life die out of her heart. Sue seemed slowly 
turning to stone; but out of her dying past a new 
future arose. She built ber plans tor the future, not 











with any hope or joy, bat ook willy ond coretelty, since | 
she must live. Life does not go when it becomes 
worthless, but clings a dead weight to the living, 
suffering soul. She was recalled by the ringing of 
the door-bell, and glancing out saw that maiame | 
had returned, Dolores had been standing there an | 
hour. 

That night the cantatrice sang like one inspired or 
bewitched. For the first time she appeared in a new | 
character, dashing and coquettish, but it was the | 
dash and coquetry of a queen. To an encore she | 
sang a bewitching little song, so saucy and merry | 
that the audience were wild with delight. Fiowers | 
fell about her, the house rang with applause, and she 
bowed herself away from the stage with a confident 
sinile. 

Mr. Chester was astonished and uneasy, and at the 
same time bewitched. Never had she appeared so 
beautiful to him, but also, never before had she ap- 
peared so distant. Her singiug was for the public, 
but not for nim. She had not once glanced at him 
after the first careless smile, which had 1 to be 


besides an artiste, Mr. Chester, [am awoman. Now, 
having got all the wealth, and praise, and excitement 
I want, I long for a quiet fireside, a dear, sefe home, 
with husband and chiliren. I am tired of glittering 
show. I waut reality.” 

“ Dolores, will you ler ve me? * he said, passionately. 

“T am afraid I shall have to,” sh: said, witha 
smile, “ anless Auguste will take you to France with 
us Isee him coming now | will ask him.” 

“Dolores,” said Mr Chester, bending over her 
chair to clasp his arm about her, ** vou know I love 
you. You belong to me. Let my fireside be your 
rest. I cannot give you up!” 

For one instant she looked into his eyes with her 
mournful gaze, then she put him back. 

“ Mr. Chester, a few months ago such words would 
have made me happy; now they are too late. Iam 
promised to another. I am to be married next 
week.” 

‘IT am punished!” groaned the stricken man; for 
at one flash it was all revealed to him, his own vil- 








more for wadame than for him. Her part ended, he 
made his way out of the crowd, and reached the en- 
trance just in time to see them getting into their 
carriage. 

“Do invite me to go to supper with you,” he 
begyed. 

* Certainly,” said Dolores, with careless readiness, 
spreading herself quite over the back seat, and leaving 
the front seat for him and madame. 

She laughed and cbatted merrily all the way home, 
scarcely seeming to cure for what he had said, she, 
who had always held ber breath almost when he 
spoke. Mr. Chester began to feel himself uncom- 
furtable. A man does not enjoy the first stepping 
from his pedestal. 

Arrived at home, she tossed her opera-cloak into 
the hands ofa servant, then prepared to go up stairs. 
“If you will allow me to take supper with you in 
dressing-gown, I will come down again,’’ she said; 
‘if not, I ill have my supper up stairs. Of course, 
I mustn’t eat oysters in this dress, and [I am tuo 
tired and sleepy to dress again.” 

* You will be enchanting in anything,” said Mr. 
Chester. ‘Then allow me the honor of seeing you 
in a dressing-gown.” 

She laughed carelessly, and sauntered away. 
Where was the shy sweet smile that bad always 
greeted his flattering words? 

Dolores was enchanting in anything, and perhaps 
more so in negtige than in full dress. For the first 
time there seemed something of the familiarity of 
home about her. The loose wrapper of crimson cloth 
girdled about her beautiful furm showed all its pliant 
grace, and with the careless dress she assumed as 
careless a manner. Immediately after supper she 
pleaded sleepiness and went off to bed. The next 
morning a letter went to Frauce, directed to the 
Marquis of Villaneuve. 

If in those days Dolores suffered, she suffered in 
silence. She earefully avoided alarming her friend 
by a too great chang. of manner, but she saw his 
growing uneasiness with a hardening heart. While 
she loved him utterly and trustingly, he bad cared 
but little for it, had let her heart burn itself out at 
his feet; but now that she seemed to care somewhat 
for the rest of the world, he felt the value of the prize 
that was slippiog from him. Not that Mr. Chester 
thought she did not love him, but he thought her 
vanity was aroused, and that at last she was begin- 
ning to care for flattery. He felt disturbed and un- 
happy, but scarcely knew what todo. Some sweet- 
ness hal gone out of his life, and he longed for it 
back ayain. He kept constantly near Dolores, he 
treated her with more deference than formerly, he 
even ventured sometimes on a tender reproach that 
she was 80 wwuch taken up with others she thought 
no‘ hing: fhim. The only reply was a laugh. 

Oue day, about two months after this concert, Mr. 
Chester went to Mailame Weitzel’s. He had not for 
a week seen Dolores, who had been suffering from a 
cold, madame said. He found instead something 
odd about madame. She seemed annoyed and anx- 
ious, and desirous to say something to him which she 
did not dare to say. This time it came out. 

* Dolores has de wildest idea,” she said. “She 
talk of leaving off public singing.” 

Mr. Chester stared in utter amazement. 

** She is only in jest tu frighten yuu,” he said; but 
he grew pale. 

“No,” madame persisted. ‘And de marquis is 
here.” 

Mr. Chester started, and his countenance changed. 

“ Where is Dvulores?” he asked, in an agitated 
voice. 

** Up stairs,” sighed madame. 

* Tell her I want her,” said the gentleman, imper 
atively. 

Macame obediently rang the bell, and then left the 
room. In a minute D lores came down, quict, cool 
and pale. 

“What wild talk is this I hear?” asked the gen- 
tleman, going to her, grasping her hands in his, and 
looking with searching, passionate eyes into her face. 

*O, madame has been telling you tbat | am tired 
of singing,” she said, calmly. * Yes,I am. Bat I 
don’t see why you call that wild. I have sung eleven 
years, | am rich, I have paid all my old debts, and 
having lived so long fur others, I now want to live for 
myselt, and fur thore who love me.” 

‘+ Live for yourself!” he repeated. ‘‘ Have you not 


lanous seltish and trifling, and at the same time, 
the depth and passion of his love for that girl. 

The door opened, and a graceful furm entered, one 
well worthy to be his rival. He bowed blindly to the 
introduction, then went out without a wor). 

“He iade one for whom yvu once reiused me,” 
said the marquis, taking bis lady’s band. 

“Yes, Auguste,” she said, smiling. ‘* But the ta- 
bles are turned. I have jast now refused bimw for 
you.” 


> 


THE DEMON SHIP. 





[We take the following thrilling story from an old 
paper published in 1831. We believe it will be en- 
tirely new to every reader of the Flag ,and it is cer- 
tainly as interesting as any original article we can 
furnish.— EDs } 


AT the age of twenty-five, while a poor lieutenant 
serving in Ireland, I had the offer of a good wilitary 
appointment in India, and yet I hesitated to accept 
it, because I knew in so doing I should be forced to 
tear myself from one, who, | felt, was far dearer to 
me than anything that the world beld; and to whom 
I felt I was dear. Margaret Cameron, the obj-ct of 
my passion, was the daugbter of a retired Scotch of- 
ficer, who dwelt in my native village. I had known 
and loved her from childhood, and when this gave 
place to womanhoud, my affection changed in kind, 
while it strengthened in degree. I will not go over 
the ten-thousand-ti nes-trodden ground of lovers’ ex- 
planations, and gelt-reproaches, and betrothals, that 
passed between Margaret and myself -we parted 
slemnly plighted to each other. I was c mdeuned, 
by the will of Captain Cameron, and by the necessity 
of obtaining some prof-asional promotion, to sperd a 
few years in India befure I could receive the ae of 
his daughter. 

I reached my Asiatic Cestination—long and anx- 
iously looked for European letters—took up one day, 
by accident, an English paper, and there rea: 
** Died at the house of Captain Cameron, in the vil- 
lage of A——, Miss Margaret Cameron, aged eight- 
een.” I wrote in despair to Captain Cameron, in- 
forming him of the paragraph I had read, and 
imploring him, for the love of mercy, to contradict it. 
The Countess of Falcondale, a distant relation of my 
sole parent, my mother, who had been a continual 
drawback on all my early gratifications, and whose 
distir-gnished characteristic was the love of manage- 
ment and plotting, and bringing things about by her 
own exclusive agency, answered my letter, ratifying 
what I had heard, with the additional melancholy 
intelligence that wy mother was no more. I will not 
here dwell upon my feelings. 

The appearance of my name, about five years af- 
terwards, among the ‘* Marriages ” in the (alcut a 
Gazette, was followed by succe ssive announcements 
amoung the “ Births and Deaths,”’ in the same c »m- 
pendious record of life’s changes. My wife perished 
of a malignant fever, and two infant children speedily 
followed her. I setout to return to wy native coun- 
try, a sober, steady, and partially gray-baired colonel 
of thirty-six. My military career had been as bril- 
liant as my domestic path had been clouded. The 
habitual complexion of n y mind, however, was grav- 
ity—a gravity which extended itself to my cvunte- 
nance, and there assumed a shade of melanchuly. 
Yet I was a disapp»inted, not discontented man; and 
my character bad, 1 trust, undergone some changes 
for the better. I arrived at port in the Levant, and 
thence took the ship for Malta, where 1 landed in 
safety. 

At that period the Mediterranean traders were 
kept in a state of perpetual alarm by the celebrated 
‘* DEMON SHIP.” Though distinguished by the same 
attractive title, she in no wise resembled the phan- 
tom terror of the African Cape. She was described 
as a powerful vessel, manned by a desperate flesh- 
and-blood crew, whose rapasity triumphed over all 
fear of danger, and whose cruelty f rbade all hope of 
mercy. Yet,though she was neither * built” of air 
nor **manned” by demons, her feats had been so 
wonderful, that there was at length no other ration- 
al mode of accounting for them than by tracing 
them to supernatural, ani consequently demuniacal 
agency. Sbe had siiled through fleets undiscovered ; 
she had escaped from the fastest pursuers; she had 
overtaken the swiftest fugitives; she had disappear- 
ed when even her very latitude and longitude seemed 





been happy, Dolores?”’ 
« I have not been aluays happy,” she said, coldly, | 
withdrawing from him, and seating herself. * As | 





an artiste | have been happy; but I am something | 


calculable. In short, it seemed as if ubiquity were 
an attribute of the Demon Ship. Her feartul tithe 
had been ftirat given her by those who dreaded to 
becume her victims; but she seemed not ill pleased 
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by the appalling epithet; and shortly, as if an auda- 
cious adoption of the name she had acquired, showed 
the word DEMON in flaming letters on her stern. 
To capture her seemed im possible; she ever master- 
ed her equals, and eluded ker superiors. Innumer- 
able were the vessels that had left different ports in 
the Mediterranean to disappear forever. It seemed 
the cruel practice of the Demon to siuk her victims 
in their own vessels. 

Most of the trading vessels then about to quit the 
port of Valetta, had requested and obtained convoy 
from the British sloop-of-war, bound to G.braltar, 
and thence to England. So eager were all the pas- 
sengers to sail under such protection, that I had 
some difficulty in obtaining a birth in any of the 
holes and corners of the various fine, fast sailing, 
copper-bottomed brigs, whose cards offered such 
“excellent accommodations for passengers.” At 
length I went on board tbe “ Elizabeth Downs,” a 
large,jthree-masted British vessel, whose size made 
the surrounding brigs dwindle into insignificance, 
and whose fresh-painted sides sezmed to foreshow 
the cleanliness and comfort that would be found 
within. One little hen-coop of a cabin on deck 
alone remained at the captain’s disposal. However, 
I was fund of a cabin on deck, and paid half my pas- 
sage-money to the civil little captain, who testitied 
with regret that he could not offer me the ‘‘ freedom 
of the quarter-deck ” (uch was his expression) as 
the whole stern end of the vessel had been taken by 
an English lady of quality. 

It was the month of June, and the weather, 
though clear, was oppressively hot, when we set 
sail, under all the canvas we could carry, without, 
however, making much progress. The Countess of 
Flowerdale, the name of my noble fellow-passenger, 
did not make ber appearance on deck until towards 
the evening of the day we embarked. I was luxuri- 
ously stretched on a long seat which joined the steps 
of the quarter-deck, when I heard ber light foot as 
she ascended the cabin steps. I turned my eyes in 
the direction whence she came. Good heavens! 
what was my astonishment in seeing before me the 
form and features ot Margaret Cameron! The scene 
and conversation that ensued, I cannot describe. It 
can easily be divined that Margaret had given her 
hand to save a parent, and that she had come abruad 
with a husband, who, dying, had left her a rich 
widow. 

If the limits of my little manascript would allow, 
I could unfold a long tale of well managed treachery 
and deception; how that omnipresent Marplot of my 


adolescence, the Countess of Falcondale, suffered me 


to remain in the belief that the death ‘of Captain 
Cameron’s niece, which occurred at A——, shortly 
after my departure, was that uf my own Margaret; 
how in character of supreme manager of the affairs 
of the old officer, who had been struck with a paraly- 
sis, she had kept my letters for her own exclusive 
eye; how she had worked on Margaret’s feelings to 
bring about a marriag> with the Earl of Fiowerdale, 
in the hope of acquiring « fuoting in his house, and 
the right of managing his domestic concerns; how 
Margaret held out stoutly until intormed of my 
broken faith, and how her marriage was kept from 
the public press. In the accomplishment of all this 
baseness towards me, I feel assured there was some- 
thing inexpressibly soothing in the sensations of the 
Countess of Falcondale, in thus overreaching and 
punishing one who had so often mortified ber self- 
importance as I had done. Hers is not a singular 
character. 

Day after day, as we lay on the becalmed waves, I 
renewed my intercourse with Margaret. As my in- 
timacy with her increased, I reflected with additional 
pain on her marriage. In the first place I could not 
bear to think of her having belonged to another; and 
in the second, I felt that her rank and wealth might 
give my addresses an air of self-interest which I felt 
they did not deserve. I dreaded the end of my voy- 
age as much as! had at first desired it, and almost 
wished that we could sail forever over those still blue 
seas. Alas! it was not long ere I would have given 
all I held in life that Margaret and I had never met 
on those waves—ere I would have sacrificed all our 
late sweet intercourse, to have known that she was 
safe in her narrow house of turf by the lowly church 
of A——, and her soul in shelter from the horrors it 
was doomed to suffer. 

One night, after we had been standing for some- 
time contemplating the unrivalled blue of a southern 
summer sky, I thought, as I bade the countess a 
good-night, that I perceived a light breeze arising. 
This I remarked to her, and she received the obser- 
vation with a pleasure which fuund no correspond- 
ing emotion in my bosom. As I descended to my 
berth, I fancied I descried among the sailors one 
Girod Jaqueminot, whose face I had not betore re- 
marked. He was a Frenchman, to whom I had, dur- 
ing my residence abroad, rendered some signal ser- 
vices, and who, though but a wild fellow, had sworn 
to me eternal gratitude. He skulked, however, be- 
hind his fellows, and did not now, it appeared, choose 
to recognize me. 

I believe I slept profoundly that night. When I 
awoke, there was a sound of dashing waves against 
the vessel, and a bustle of sailors’ voices, and a blus- 
tering noise of wind among the sails and rigging; and 
I soon perceived that our ship was scudding before a 
stiff, nay, almost stormy gale. I peeped through the 
seaward opening of my little cabin. The scene was 
strangely changed. It wasscarcely dawn. Dim and 
gray clouds obscured the heaven I had so recently 
gazed on. I looked for the white sailaof our accom- 
panying vessels, and our convoy. All had disap- 
peared. We seemed alone on those leaden-colored 





billows. At this moment I heard a voice in broken 
English say: 

* Confound—while I reef tose tammed topsails my 
pipe go out.” 

“ Light it egain at the binnacle, monseer,”’ said a 
sailor. . 

“Yes, and be hanged to de yardarm by our coot 
captain for tiring de sheep. Comment-fuire? Sacre- 
blue! I cannot even tink vidout my pipe. De 
tought! Monsieur in de leetle coop dere have always 
de lamp patent burning for hees lecture. He sleep 
now. I goenter gently— light my pipe.” 

He crept into my cabin as he spoke. 

** How’s this, my friend?” said I, speaking French; 
* does not our captuin know we are out of sight of 
convoy ?”’ 

Girod answered in bis native language: 

*O! that I had seeu you sooner. You think, per- 
haps, I have forgotten all IL owe you? No, no; but 
*tis too late now!” 

The man’s face showed so much horror and an- 
guish, that I was startled. He pointed tothe horizon. 
On its very verge one sail was yet visible. A faint, 
rolling noise came over the water. 

‘It is the British frigate,” said Girod, “ firing to 
us to put our ship about, and keep under convoy. 
But our captain has no intention of obeying the sig- 
nal; and it you get out of sight of that one distant 
sail, you are lost.” 

“Think you, then, that the Demon Ship is in these 
seas?” said I, anxiously. 

Girod came close tome. With a countenance of 
remorse and despair I can never forget, he grasped 
my arn, and held it towards heaven. - 

Look up to God!” he whispered; ‘you are on 
board the Demon Ship! 

Astep was heard near the cabin, and Girod was 
darting from it; but I held him by the sleeve. 

‘* For Heaven’s sake, for miladi’s sake, for your 
own sake,” he whispered, * let not a luok, a word, 
show that you are acquainted with this secret. If 
our captain kuew I had betrayed it, we should at 
this moment be rolljng fathom-deep over one anotber 
in the ocean. All I can dois to try and gain time for 
you. Bat be prudent, or you are lost!” 

He precipitately quitted the cabin as he spoke, 
leaving me in doubt whethe: I were awake or dream- 
ing. When I thought how long and how fearlessly 
the ‘‘ Elizabeth” had lain amid the trading vessels 
at Valetta, and how she had sailed from that port 
under a powerful convoy, I was almost tempted to 
believe that Girod had been practising a joke upon 
me. As, however, I heard voices near, I determined 
to lie still and gather what information I could. 

* What have you been doing there?” said a voice 
I had never heard before, and whose ruflianly tones 
could hardly be subdued by his efforts at a whisper. 

‘*My pipe go out,” answered Girod Jacqueminot, 
“and I am not an imprudent to light it at de beena- 
cle. So I just hold over de lamp of monsieur, and he 
sleep, sleep, snore, snore all de while, and know 
notivg. I have never seed one man dorme so pro- 
found.” : 

I now heard the voices of the captain, Girod and 
the ruffian in close and earnest parlance. The exple- 
tives that graced it shall not be omitted. But what 
first confirmed my fears was the hearing our captain 
obs quiously address the ruffian speaker as com- 
mander of the vessel, while the former received from 
his companion the familiar appellative of Jack. 
They were walking the deck, and their whispered 

peech only reached me as they from time to time 
approached my cabin, and was again lost as they re- 
ceded. I thought, however, that Girod seemed, by 
stopping occasionally, as if in the vehemence of 
speech, to draw them, as much as possible, towards 
my cabin. I then listened with an intentness that 
male me almost fear to breathe. 

“ Bat again‘ say, Jack,” said the voice of the real 
captain, ‘ what are we to do with these fine passen- 
gers of ours? I am sick of this stage-play work; 
and the men are tired, by this time, of being kept 
down in the hold. Weshall haye them in mutiny 
if we trifle them much longer below. Look how that 
sail is sinking on the horizon. She can never come 
up with us now. There be eight goud sacks in the 
forecastle, and we can spare them due ballast. That 
would do the job decently enough fur our passengers 
—ha!” 

Here there was something jocose in the captain’s 
tone. 

“O mine goot captain, you are man of speeret,” 
observed Jaqueminot; ‘* but were it not wise to see 
dat sail no more, before we show dat we no vile mer- 
chanters, but men of de trade dat make money by de 
valor.”” 

“ There is something in that,” observed Jack; “if 
the convoy come up, and our passengers are missing, 
*tis over with us. Wecan no longer pass for a trad- 
er; and to hoist the Demon cvlors, and turn to us 
with frigate and sloop both, were to put rash odds 
against us.” 

‘* And de coot sack wasted for noting,” said J aque- 
minot, with a cool ingenuity that contrasted curious- 
ly with his vehement and horror-stricken manner in 
my cabin. ‘“ Better to wait one day—two day—par- 
bleu! tree day—than spoil our sport by de precipita- 
tion.” 

“T grudge to keep these dainty passengers all this 
while,” said the captain, roughly; “ my lady there, 
with her chickens, and her conserves, and her pasties ; 
and Mr. Mollyflower Colonel here, with his bottles 
of port and claret, and cups of chocolate and Mocha 
coffee. Paying, too, forsooth! with such princely 
airs for everything, as if we held not his money in 
our own hands already. Hunted as we then were, 











*twas no bad way of blinding governments, by pass- 
ing for traders,and getting moneyed passengers on 
board; but it behooves us to think what’s to be done 
now?” 

“« My opinion is,” said Jzuck, ‘‘ that as we have al 
ready put such violence on our habits, we keep up 
the farce another day or two, until we.get into clear 
seas again. That vessel yonder still keeps on the 
horizon, and she has good glasses on board.” 

“ And the men?” asked the captain. ‘I had rath- 
er, without more debate, go into this hen-coop here, 
and down into the cabin below, and in a quist way 
do for our passengers, than stand the chance of a 
mutiny among the crew.” 

Here my very blood curd!ed in my veins. 

“Dat is goot, and like mine brave captain,” said 
the Frenchman; ‘and yet Monsieur Jean say well 
too mosh danger kil! at present; but why not have de 
crew above deck vidout making no attention to de 


voyagers Dey take not no notice. Miladi tink but. 


of moon, and stars, and book; and fur de colonel, it 
were almost a pity to cut his troat in any case. He 
ver coot faillow ; like we chosen speerit. Sacre-bleu! 
I knew him a boy.” [1 had never seen the fellow un- 
til I was on the wrong side of my thirtieth birth-day.] 
*“‘ Always for de mischief—stealing apples, beating 
his schoolfellows, and oder Kittle speerited tricks. At 
last he was expel de school. I say not dis praise from 
no love to him; for he beat me one two time, when I 
secretaire to his uncle; and den run off vid my sood- 
heart—so I ver well pleased make him bad turn.” 

*¢ Well, then, suppose the men come on deck half 
ata time,” said the captain; “ and we’ll keep the pris- 
oners—Heaven help us! the passengers—till the sea 
be clear, may be till sunset.” t 

* Look, look!’’ said Jack, *‘ the frigate gains on us; 
I partly see her hull, and the wind slackens.” 

I now put my own glass, which was a remarkably 
good one, through my little window, and could dis- 
tinctly see the sails and rigging, and part of the hull 
of our late convoy. I could perceive that many of 
her crew were aloft; but the motion of our own ves- 
sel was so great, that the frigate was sometiines on 
and sometimes off the glass; and I was therefore 
unable to discover whether she was hoisting or tak- 
ing in sail. It was a comfortable sight, however, to 
see a friendly power apparently so near; and there 
was a feeling of hopeless desolation when on remov- 
ing the glass, the vesscl, whose men I could almost 
have counted before, shrank into a dim gray speck 
on the horizon. The captain uttered an internal 
oath, aud called aloud to his sailors: 

** Seamen—ahoy—ahoy! Make all the sail ye can. 
Veer out the main-sheet—topsails unreefed—royal 
and sky-sails up.” [Etc. etc.] ‘Stretch every inch 
ofcanvas. Keep her to the wind!” 

I was surprised to find that our course waa sud- 
denly changed, as the vessel which bad previously 
driven before the breez2, was now evidently sailing 
with a side-wind. 

The noise of rattling cables, the trampling of sail- 
ors’ feet on deck, and the increased blustering of 
wind on the crowded sails, now overcame every oth- 
ersound. The Demon Ship was, ofcourse, made for 
fast sailing, and now she drove onward at a rate that 
was almost incredible. She literally flew like a fal- 
con over the waves. Once more I turned to the 
horizon. Gud of mercy! the frigate again began to 
sink upon the waters. 

And now shall I waste words in telling what were 
my feelings during the hour of horror I have describ- 
ed? I felt as one who had dreamed hiuiself in secu- 
rity, and awoke in the infernal regions. 1 felt that 
in a few hours I might not only be butchered in cold 
blood myself, but migit see Margaret -that was the 
thought that unmanned me. I tried to think if any 
remedy yet remained, if aught lay in our power to 
avert our coming fate. Nothing offered itself. I felt 
that we were entirely in the power of the Demon 
buccaneers. I saw that all Girod could do was to 
gain a few hours’ delay. O! when we stand sudden- 
ly, but assuredly, on the verge of disembodied exis 
tence, who van paint the strange revulsion of feeling 
which takes place in tuehuman bosum! I had never 
been one who held it a duty to conceal from any hu- 
man being that approaching crisis ot his destiny 
which will usher him before the tribunal of his Mak- 
er; and my earnest desire now was, to inform Mar- 
garet as quickly as possible of her coming fate. But 
after Girod’s parting injunction, I feared to precipi- 
tate the last fatal measures by any step that might 
seem taken with reterence tu them. I therefure lay 
still until morning was further advanced. I then 
arose and left my cabin. It was yet scarcely broad 
day, but many a face I had not seen befure met my 
eye, many a countenance, whose untamable look of 
ferucity had doubtless been deemed, even by the ruf- 
fian commander himself, good reason for hitherto 
keeping them from observation. All on the quarter- 
deck was quiet. The sky-light of the cabin was 
closed, and it seemed that the countess and her fe- 
male attendants were still enjoying a calm and secure 
repose. I longed to descend and arouse them from a 
sleep which was soon to be followed by a deeper 
slumber; but the step would have been hazardous, 
and I therefore walked up and down the quarter- 
deck, sometimes anxiously watching for the removal 
of the skylight, sometimes straining my vision on the 
horizon, and sometimes casting a furtive glance to- 
wards the evidently increasing crew on deck, whilst 
ever and anon my soul rose in prayer to its God and 
spread its fearful case before him. 

I had now an opportunity of discovering the real 
nature of my sentiments towards Margaret. They 
stood the test which overthrows many a summer- 
day attachment. I felt that, standing as my soul 


now was on the verge of its everlasting fate, it lost 
not one of its feelings of tenderness. They had as- 
sumed, indeed, a more sacred character, but they 
were not diminished. The sun arose, and the count- 
ess appeared on deck. I drew her to the stern of the 
vessel, so that her back was to the crew, and there 
divulged the fearful secret which so awfully concern- 
ed her. At first the woman only appeared in Mar- 
garet! her cheek was pale, her lips bloodless, and 
respiration seemed almost lost in terror and over- 
powering astonishment. She soon, however gained 
comparative self -possession. 

“IT must be alone for a few moments,” she said, 
* Perhaps you will j»in me below in a brief hour.” 

She enveloped her tace in her shaw! to hide its agi- 
tation trom the crew, and hastily descended to her 
cabin. When I joined her at the time she had ap- 
pointed, a heavenly calm had stolen over her coun- 
tenance. She held out one hand to me, and point- 
ing upwards with the other, said: 

“] have not implored in vain. Come and sit by 
me, my friend; our moments seem numbered on 
earth, but O! what an interminable existence 
stretches beyond it. In such a moment as this, how 
do we feel the necessity of some better stay than 
aught our own unprofitable lives can yield.” 

Margaret’s Bible lay open betore her. It was open 
at the histury of His sufferings on whom. her soul 
relied. She summoned ber maidens, and we a}l read 
and prayed together. Her attendants were two sis- 
ters, of less exalted mind than their mistress, but 
whose piety, trembling and lowly, was equally gen- 
uine. ‘They sat locked in one another’s arms, pale 
and weeping. : 

It was a difficult day to pass, urged by prudence 
and the slender remaius of hope, to appear with our 
wonted bearing before the crew. We felt, too, that 
there was something suspicious in our remaining so 
long together, but we foun: it almost impossible to 
loose our grasp on each other’s hands and separate. 
‘Too plain indications that our sentence was at length 
gone forth soun began to show themselves. Our 
scanty breakfast had been served early in the morn- 
ing, with a savage carelessness of manner that 
Ominously contrasted with the overdone attentions 
we had before received; and the non-appearauce of 
any subsequent meal, though day waned apace, fear- 
fully prove. to us that the Demon captain held 
further ceremony with his doomed passengers use- 
less. Margaret held me to her with a gentle and 
trembling tenacity that rendered it difficult for me to 
leave her, even fur a moment; bat I felt the duty of 
ascertaining whether any aid yet appeared in view, 
or whether Girod could effect aught for us. 1 walk. 
ed towards evening round the quarter-uveck—not a 
sail was to be seen on the horizun. 1 endeavored to 
speak to Girod, but he seemed studiously and fear- 
fully toavoid me. The captain was above, and the 
deck was thronged. 1 believe this desperate crew 
was compused of “all peoples, nations and lan- 
guages.” Once ouly | met Girod’s eye as he passed 
me quickly in assisting to hoist asail. He looked me 
fixedly and sigaiticantly in the fave. It was enough; 
that expressive regard said, ‘‘ Your senteuce hus 
gone forth!” I instantly descended to the cabin, 
and my tellow-victims real in my countenance the 
extinction of hope. We now tastened the door, I 
primed my pistols, and placed them in my bosom, 
and clinging to one another, we waited our fate. It 
wag evident that the ship had been pat about, and 
we were sailing in a different direction; fur the sun, 
which had before set over the bows of the vessel, 
now sent his parting rays into the stern windows. 
Margaret put her hand in mine with a gentle con- 
fidence which our circumstances then warranted, 
and I held her close to me. She stretched out her 
otber hand to her female attendants, who, clinging 
cluse together, each held the hand of their mistress 
in their own. 

“ Dear Edward!” said Margaret, grasping my arm. 
It was almost twelve years since 1 had heard these 
words from her lips; but it now seemed as if there 
were between us a mutual though tacit understand- 
ing of our feelings for each other. Unrestrained at 
such a moment, by the presence of domestics, Mar- 
garet and I used the most endearing expressions, 
and, like a dying husband and wife, bade solemn 
farewell to each other. Weall then retained silent, 
our quick beating hearts raised in prayer, and our 
ears open to every sound that seemed to appruach 
the cabin. Perhaps the uncertain natare of the 
death we were awaiting rendered its approach more 
fearful. The ocean must undoubtedly be our grave, 
but whether the wave, the cord, the pistol or dagger, 
would be the instrument of our destruction, we knew 
not; whether something like mercy would be shown 
by our butchers in the promptness of our execution, 
or whether they might take a ruffianly pleasure in 
inflicting a lingering pain. Had Margaret and I 
been alone in these awful circumstances, I believe 
this thought would not have occupied us a moment, 
but to be doomed to be spectators of the butchery of 
those we love makes the heart recoil in horror 
from the last crisis, even when it believes that the 
sword of the assassin will prove the key to the gate 
of heaven. 

The sun sank on the waters, and the last tinge of 
crimson faded on the waves, that now rolled towards 
the stern windows in dull and dismal billows. The 
wind, as is often the case at sunset, died on the ocean. 
At this moment I heard the voice of the captain: 

“Up to the top of the mainmast, Jack, and see if 
there be any sail on the horizon.”’ 

The group of victims in the cabin scarcely drew 
breath while waiting a reply which would decide 





their fate. We distinguished the sound of feet run 
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ning up the shrouds, A few moments elapsed . 
the answer was received. At length we hear! a 

** Well, Jack, well?” which was followed by | 
springing ofa man on deck, with the worntis: 

* Not a sail within tfty miles, I'll be sworn,” 

‘Well, then, do the work below!" was the re; 
| * Bat,” with an oath, “don't let's have any rque 
| fug or squalling. Finish them up qaletly. And ta. 
all the trumpery vut of the cabin, for we aball ho 
revel there to-night.” 

A step now came softly down the cabin stair, a: 

a baud tried the door, but found it fastened. I qa) 
ted Margaret, and placed myself at the entrance 
the cabin. 

* Whoever,” said I, attempts to come into tl 
place, does it at the peril of his life. I fre the | 
stant the latch is raised.” 

A voice said: 

* Laissez moi entrer done,” 

1 hesitated for a moment, and then anfaeten 
the door. Girod entered, and locked it afer bi 
He dragged in with him four strings, with bea 
stones appended to them, and the same number 
sacks. The females sank on the floor. Inthe tain 
ling of an eye, Girod rolled up the carpet of the ca! 
in, and took up the trap-door which every travelk 
knows is to be found in the cabins of merchantmer 

“I In—in,” he said in French to the countess a: 
myself, 

Limmediately descended, received Margaret Int 
my arms, and was holding them out for the uth: 
females, when the trap-dvor was instantly clon 
and bolted, the carpet laid down, and the cabin dox 
unlocked, and Girod called out: 

** Here, you, Harry, Jack, how call yourselves, I'v 
done fur two ot dem. I can’t manage no more, De 
tammed colouel, when I stuff him in de sack, he a! 
mcst break my arm.” 

Heavy feet trampling over the cabin floor, wit’ 
a sound of struggling, were now Leard over our hea! 
A stifled shriek, which died into @ deep groan suc 
ceeded—then two heavy splashes into the wate: 
with the bubbling noise of something sinking beneat’: 
the waves, and the tate of the twu innocent sister 
was decided. 

‘* Where’s Monsieur Girod?” at length sald a roug): 
voice. 

* O, he’s gene above,” was the reply; “ thinks him 
self too good to kill anybody but quality.” 

‘* No, no,” answered the other, * I'm Girod’s frien: 
through the back boae—the fun jest fellow of th. 
whole crew. But he had @ private quarrel againe: 
that captain down at the bottom of the sea there, 8 
he asks our commander not to let any body lay hand: 
on him but himself. There—close that locker, heavy. 
out the long table, there’! be old revel here to-night.’ 

At this moment Girod again descended, 

* All hands aloft, wa lads,” he cried, ‘‘ made no 
attention to de carpet dere- matters pot, for I mur 
fairest descend and give out de tarine for pasty. We 
have no more cursed voyagers, 60 make revel here 
to-naight vidout no incommode.” 

He soon descended with a light into our wooden 
dungeon. 

Her own unexpected rescue, the fate of her domes 
tics, and the sudden obscurity in which we were in- 
volved, had almost overpowered Margaret's senses, 
but they returned with the light. 

‘“*Poor Katie, poor Mary. Alas! for their aged 
mother!” she said, in the low and sublued tone of one 
who seems half dreaming a melancholy and frightiu: 
dream, and looking with horror on Girod. 

“T would have saved you all, bad it been possl- 
ble,” said Jaqueminot, in French. “ But how were 
all to be hid, and kept in this place? What I bave 
done is at the risk of my life. But there is not a 
moment to be lost. I have the keeping of the stern- 
hold. Look you—here be two rows of meal-sacks fore 
andaft. If you, miladi, hide behind one, and you, 
colonel, behind the other, ye may have, in some sort, 
two little chambers to yourselves, after Kaglish fash- 
ion. Or if you prefer the same hiding-place, take it, 
in Heaven’s name, bat lose not a moment.” 

“And what will be the end of all this?” asked I, 
after some hurried expressions of gratitade. 

‘*God knoweth,” he replied. ‘I will, from time 
to time, when I descend to give out meal, and clean 
the place, bring you provisions. How long this can 
last—where we are guing—whether in the end I can 
rescue you, time must be the shower. If we should 
put into some port of the Levant, perbaps I may be 
able to pass you on shore in one of these sacks; but 
we are still on the Gibraltar side of Malta, and shall 
not see land for a month—only, for God’s sake, keep 
quiet. I'd leave you a light, but it would be danger- 
ous. I doubt you'll be stifled alive. Yet there's no 
help for it. Hide, hide. I dare stay not one moment 
longer.’”’ 

He rolled down a heap of biscuits, placed a pitcher 
of water beside them, and departed, 

Never will our firet tearful night in that strange 
concealment be forgotten, The Demon crew bell 
wild revelry over our head. Their flerce and tniqait- 
ous speech, their lawless songs, their awful de- 
moniac oaths, their wild intuxication, made Margaret 
thrill with # horror that Lalf excited a wish to escape 
in death from the polluting vicinity of such infernal 
abominations. The hel! was so shallow that we ap- 
peared close to the revellers, Their voices sounded 
#0 near that we scemed almost among them, and our 
concealment « miracle; while the heat became so 
stifling aud unbearable, that we could scarcely gaap, 
and I began to fear that Margaret would expire in 
my arms. 

It was a strange reficction that we might, almc#t 
Without the warning of an iustant, be in the hands 
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the answer was received. At length we beard a 

“Well, Jack, well?” which was followed by the 
springing of aman on deck, with the words: 

‘* Not a sail within tifiy miles, I'll be sworn.” 

‘¢ Well, then, do the work below!’’ was the reply. 
* Bat,” with an oath, “don’t let’s have any squeal- 
ing or squalling. Finish them up quietly. And take 
all the trumpery out of the cabin, for we shall hold 
revel there to-night.” 

A step now came softly down the cabin stair, and 
a hand tried the door, but found it fastened. I quit- 
ted Margaret, and placed myself at the entrance of 
the cabin. e 

** Whoever,” said I, ‘attempts to come into this 
place, does it at the peril of his life. I fire the in- 
stant the latch is raised.” 

A voice said: 

“Laissez moi entrer done.” 

I hesitated for a moment, and then unfastened 
the door. Girod entered, and locked it after him. 
He dragged in with him four strings, with heavy 
stones appended to them, and the same number of 
sacks. The females sank on the floor. Inthe twink- 
ling of an eye, Girod rolled up the carpet of the cab- 
in, and took up the trap-door which every traveller 
knows is to be found in the cabins of merchantmen. 

“In—in,” he said in French to the countess and 
myself. 

Limmediately descended, received Margaret into 
my arms, and was holding them out for the vther 
females, when the trap-dvor was instantly closed 
and bolted, the carpet laid down, and the cabin door 
unlocked, and Girod called out: 

‘‘ Here, you, Harry, Jack, how call yourselves, I’ve 
done fur two ofdem. I can’t manage no more. Dat 
tammed coloue), when I stuff him in de sack, he al- 
mest break my arm.” 

Heavy feet trampling over the cabin floor, with 
a sound of struggling, were now heard over our head. 
A stifled shriek, which died into a deep groan suc- 
ceeded—then two heavy splashes into the water, 
with the bubbling noise of something sinking beneath 
the waves, and the tate of the two innocent sisters 
was decided. 

‘* Where’s Monsieur Girod?” at length said a rough 
voice. 


self too good to kill anybody but quality.” 

“No, no,” answered the other, ‘* I’m Girod’s friend 
through the back boae—the fun iiest fellow of the 
whole crew. But he had a private quarrel against 


on him but himself. ‘There—close that locker, heave 
out the long table, there’!1 be old revel here to-night.” 

At this moment Girod again descended. 

* All hands aloft, wa lads,” he cried, ‘‘ made no 
attention to de carpet dere— matters not, for I must 
fairst descend and give out de furine for pasty. We 
have no more cursed voyagers, so make revel here 
to-naight vidout no incommode.” 


dungeon. 

Her own unexpected rescue, the fate of her domes- 
tics, and the sudden obscurity in which we were in- 
volved, had almost overpowered Margaret’s senses, 
but they returned with the light. 

‘Poor Katie, poor Mary. Alas! for their aged 
mother!” she said, in the low and subdued tone of one 
who seems half dreaming a melancholy and frightful 
dream, and looking with horror on Girod. 

“T would have saved you all, had it been possi- 
ble,” said Jaqueminot, in French. ‘ But how were 
all to be hid, and kept in this place? What I have 
done is at the risk of my life. But there is not a 
moment to be lost. I have the keeping of the stern- 
hold. Look you—here be two rows of meal-sacks fore | 
andaft., If you, miladi, hide behind one, and you, 
colonel, behind the other, ye may have, in some sort, | 


ion. Or if you prefer the same hiding-place, 
in Heaven’s name, but lose not a moment.” 
“And what will be the end of all this?” asked I, 
after some hurried expressions of gratitude. 
**God knoweth,” he replied. 





the place, bring you provisions. How long this can 
last—where we are guing—whether in the end I can 
rescue you, time must be the shower. If we should 
put into some port of the Levant, perbaps I may be 
able to pass you on shore in one of these sacks; but 
we are still on the Gibraltar side of Malta, and shall 
not see land for a month—only, for God’s sake, keep 
quiet. 
ous. I doubt you’ll be stified alive. 
help for it. Hide, hide. 
longer.” 


Yet there’s no 
I dare stay not one moment 


of water beside them, and departed. 
Never will our first fearful night in that strange 
concealment be forgotten. The Demon crew beld 


ous speech, their lawless songs, their awful de- 
moniac oaths, their wild intoxication, made Margaret 
thrill with a horror that half excited a wish to escape 
in death from the polluting vicinity of such infernal 
abominations. The hcli was so shallow that we ap- 
peared close to the revellers. Their voices sounded 
80 near that we seemed almost among them, and our 
concealment a miracle; while the heat became so 
stifling and unbearable, that we could scarcely gasp, 
and I began to fear that Margaret would expire in 
my arms. 

It was a strange refiection that we might, almost 
without the warning of an instant, be in the hands 





ning up the shrouds. Z few moments elapsed ere 


* O, he’s gone above,” was the reply; “ thinks him- | 
that captain down at the bottom of the sea there, so | 


he agks our commander not to let anybody lay hands , 


He soon descended with a light into our wooden | 


two little chambers to yourselves, after Kaglish fash- | 


*T will, from time | 
to time, when I descend to give out meal, and clean 


I'd leave you a light, but it would be danger- , 


He rolled down a heap of biscuits, placed a pitcher | 


wild revelry over our head. Their fierce and iniquit- ° 





of our bruta! and unconscious jailors; for cur con- 
ceaiment afforded not even the slendér defence of an 
inside leck or bolt, and the carpet, which seemed to 
present a slight barrier between us and the Demon 
horde, had been rolled up, as no longer necessary to 
give our late accommodations the appearance of a 
cabin fitted up for passengers. The light streamed 
bere and there through the crevice in the trap-dvor, 
and I involuntarily trembled when J saw it fall ou the 
white garments of Maryaret, as if, even in that con- 
cealment, it might betray Ler. We dared scarcely 
whisper a word of encouragement or consolation to 
each other- dared scarcely breathe, or stir even a 
hand trom the comfortless attitude in which we were 
placed. 
our murder, in a careless and incidental manner. 
The captain expressed his regret that we bad not, as 
matters turned out, been earlier disposed of, and 
male a sort of rough apology to his shipmates for the 
inconvenience our prolonged existence must have 
occasioned them. 

At length the revellers broke up. I listened at- 
tentively until 1 became convinced that no one oc- 
cupied the cabin that night. I then ventured gently 
to push up the trap door a little, in order to give air 
to my exhausted companion. But the fumes that 
entered were anjthing but reviving. All was dark 
and quiet as deatb, and I could hear the rain de- 
scending vivlently on the cabin sky light. The wind 
was high, and the ship rolled tremendously. We 
heard the roar of the waters against the side of our 
prison, and the heavy dashing on the deck of huge 
billows, which even made their way down the cabin 
stairs. 

Towards morning, as I supposed, for with us it 
was all one long night, I began distinguishing voices 
in the cabin. 

* It blows a stiff gale,” was the observation of Jack. 

“ So much the better,” feplied the hardy and fero- 
cious captain; ‘the more way we make, the further 
we get from all those cursed government vessels. 
Ithink we might now venture to fall on any mer- 
chantman that comes in our way. We must soon do 
something, for we have as yet made but a sorry bar- 
gain out of our present voyage. Let’s see—four 
thousand pounds that belonged to the colonel there 
—rather to us—seeing that we had taken them on 
board.” 

** Yes, yes, we have sacked the colonel,’”? observed 
Jack, facetiously. 

His companion went on: 

** His watch, rings and clothes; and two thousand 
| dollars of the countess’s, and her jewels, amounting, 
perhaps, to another two thousand. This might bea 
fine prize to a sixteen gurr brig of some dozing gov- 
ernment, but the Demon was built for greater 
things.” 

‘TJ suppose, captain,” said Jack, ‘‘ we go on our 
usual plan,eh? The specie to be distributed among 
the ship’s company, and the jewels and person- 
| als to be appropriated, in a quiet way, by the officers? 
| And for once, in a way, I hope there be no breach of 
discipline, Captain Vanderleer, in asking where 
| might be deposited that secret casket, containing, 
| you and I and one or two more know what? I mean 
that we took from the Spanish-American brig.” 

It is in the stern-hold beneath our feet at this 
moment,” answered the captain. __ 

** A good time for dividing its contents,” said Jack. 
**T’ll tetch a light in the twinkling of an eye.” 

** No need,” replied the captain. “ I warrant me I 
can lay my hand on it in the dark.” 

Without the warning of another moment, the De- 
mon compiander was in our hold. On the removal 
of the trap- door, a faint light streamed into our pris- 
on, but it only fell on the part immediately under 
the ingress, aud left the sides in obscurity. I suppose 
ps was about four in the morning. I had laid Mar- 
' garet down on some torn cld signal flags, in that 
| division of the hold which Girod bad assigned her, 
and had myself retired behind my own bulwark of 
in order that my companion might pos- 
| sess, for her repose, something like the freedom of a 
_ small cabin to herself. I bad scarcely time to glide 
round to the side of Margaret ere the merciless buc- 
caneer descended. We almost inserted ourselves in- 
to the wooden walls of our hiding-place, and literally 
drew down the sacks upon us. The captain felt 
about the apartment with his hand, sometimes push- 
ing it behind the sacks, and sometimes feeling un- 
der them. And now be passed his arms through 
those which aided our concealment. Gracious 
heaven! his hand discovered the countess’s garments ; 
he grasped them tight; he began to drag her for- 
ward; but at this moment his fuct struck against the 
casket for which he was searching. He stooped to 
seize it, and as his hold on Margaret slackened, I 
contrived to pass towards his hand a portion of the 
old flag-cloth, so as to impress him with the belief 
| that it was the original object of his grasp. He drag- 
ged it forward, and let it go. 
the compact adjustment of the sacks; and as the ves- 
sel was now rolling violently in a tempestuous sea, a 
terrible lurch lay prostrate our treacherous wall of 
detence, and we stood, full exposed, without a barrier 
between curselves and the ruffian commander of the 
Demon. To us it now seemed that all was lost, and 
I leaned over Margaret just to otter my own bosom as 
a slender and last defence. 

















| The Demon captain had gone to the light to pass 


his casket through the trap-door. The san was ris- 
ing, and the crimson hues of dawn meeting no cther 
object in the hold save the depraved and hardened 


countenance of our keeper, threw on its swart com- | 
plexion such a ruddy glow, as—contrasting with the 


surruunding darkness—gave him the appearance of 


We cvuld hear them speak cccasionally of 


But he had disturbed | 


condemned, and bearing on Lis unhballowed counte- 
nance the reflection of the infernal fires he had quit- 
ted. That glow was, however, our salvation. The 
captain turned with an oath to replace the failen 
sacks. Anybody who has suddenly extinguished bis 
candle, even on a bright, starry night, knows that 
the sucdiden transition from a greater to a lesser de- 
gree of light, produces, for a second or two, the 
effect of absolute darkness. And thus our con- 
cealment lay enveloped in utter darkness to our 
captain’s eyes, dazzled by the morning’s first flood 
of light. But it was difficult for the halt-breath- 
lcss beings, so entirely in his power, to realize 
this fact, when they saw him advancing tewards 
them, his eyes fixed on the spot where they stood, 
though he saw them not; it was diflicult to see, and 
yet retain a conviction that we were not seen. The 
captain replaced the sacks instantly, and we felt haif 
doubtful, as he pushed them with violence against 
the beams where we stood, whether he had not actu- 
ally discovered our persons, and taken this method 
of at once destroying them by bruises and suffocation, 
His work was, however, only accompanied by an im- 
precatory running comment on Girod’s careless man- 
ner of stowage. We were now again buried in our 
concezlwment, but another danger awaited us. Jaque- 
minot descended to the cabin. An involuntary, 
though half-stifled shriek escaped him when he 
saw the trap-door open. He sprang into the hold, 
and when he bebeld the captain, his ghastly smile 
of inquiry, fur he spoke not, demanded if his doom 
were sealed. 

**T have been seeing all your pretty work here, 
monsieur,” said the gruff captain, pointing to the 
deranged sacks, behind which we were concealed. I 
caught a glimpse through thera of Girod’s despairing 
countenance. It was a fearful moment, for it seem- 
ed as if we were about to be involuntarily betrayed 
by our ally, at the very instant when we had escaped 
ourenemy. Girod’s teeth literally chattered, and ho 
murmured something about French gallantry and 
honor ; and the countess being a lady, and theColonel 
Francillon an old acquaintance. 

* And so because you cut the throats of a coupleof 
solan geese—as your duty was, at your captain’s com- 
mand—you think he must not see the righting of his 
own stern-hold?” said the captain, with a gruff and 
abortive effort at pleasantry, for he felt Girod’s im- 
portance in amusing and keeping in good humor his 
motley crew. Jaqueminot’s answer showed that he 
was now au fait, and thus we had a fourth rescue 
from the very j1ws of death. 

Day atter day passed away, and still we were the 
miserabie, halt-starved, hali-suffucated, though un- 
known prisoners of the Demon gang, holding our 
lives as it were by a thread; banging, with scarce 
the distance of a pace, between time and eternity, 
and counting every prolonged moment of our exis- 
tence asa miracle. Girod at this period rarely dared 
to visit us. He came only when the business of the 
ship actually sent him. The cabin above was now 
occupied at night by the captain and some of his 
most depraved ass»ciates, so that small alleviation of | 


would sink under the contined air and constant ex- 
citement. Her breath became short and difticult. 
The blood passed through ber veins in feverish yet 
feeble and intermittent pulsation. It was agony, in- 
deed, to feel her convulsed frame, and hear her faint- 
ly-drawn and dying breath, and know that I could 
not carry her into the reviving breezes of heaven, nor 
afford a single alleviation of ber sufferings, without 
at once snapping that thread of life which was now 
wearing away by a slow and lingering death. At 


and irrepressible character which is so often the pre- 
cursor of dissolution. She deemed her hour draw- 
ing on, yet feebly essayed, for my sake, to stifle those 
last faint moans of expiring nature which might be- 
tray our concealment. I became sensible that the 
latter could not much longer remain a secret, and 
with a strange calmness, made up my mind to the 
coming decisive hour. Isupported Margaret’s head, 
poured a faltering prayer into her dying ear, wiped 
the death-dews from her face, and essayed to whis- 
per expressions of deep and unalterable affection. 
Happily for us there was such a tempest of wind and 
sea, that drowned in its wild warfare the expiring 
sighs of Margaret. At this moment Girod descend- 
ed to the hold. He put his finger on bis lips siguitfi- 
cantly, and then whispered in French: 

“Courage! Rescue! There is a sail on our weath- 
er-bow. She is yet in the offing. Ourcaptain marks | 
her nut; bat I have watched her sume time with the 
| glass, and if she is not a British sloop-of-war, my 
! eyes and the glass are deceivers together.” 

I grasped Margaret’s hand. She faintly returned 
| the pressure, but geutiy murmured, ‘ Too late.” 
' Ere the lapse of a moment, it was evident that our 
possible deliverer was discovered by the Demon crew, 
for we could hear by tbe bustle of feet and voices 
that the ship was being put about; and the ferocious 
and determined voice of the buccaneer chief was 
heard, even above the roar of the tempest, giving 
prompt and fierce orders to urge on the Demon. 
Girod promised to bring us mure news, and quitted 
us. The rush of air into the hold seemed to have re- 
vived Margaret, and my hopes began to rise. Yet it 
was too soon evilent that the motion of the vessel 
| was increased, and that the crew were straining 
every nerve tu avoid our hoped-for deliverer. After 





some foul donna, emerging from the abodes of the | beseme steadier, and certainly made less way in the 
waves. A vvice over our head sald distinctly in 


length her respiration began to partake of the loud | 





French: 

* The sea is gone down, and the sloop makes signal 
to us to lay to.” 

A quarter of an hour elapsed, and the voice again 
said, ** The sloop chases us!’’ 

O, what inexpressibly anxious moments were those! 
I feit that aid must come, and come speedily, or it 
would arrive too late. We could discover from the 
varying cries on deck that the sloop sometimes gain- 
ed on the Demon, while at others the pirate got fear- 
ful head of her pursuer, 

** The die is cast!” he said, in bis native language. 
“The sloop gains fast on us. We are abvut to clear 
the deck for action.” 

**Do not praise him too soon,” sald Girod, shrag- 
ging his shoulders; ‘our captain is preparing for a 
victory. The Dewon has mastered her «quals, ay, 
and her superiors; and this sloop is our inferior in 
size and numbers. The captain does rot cven care 
to come to an accommodation with her. He has 
hoisted the Demon flag, and restored her name to 
the stern.” 

* But has his motley crew,” whispered I, anxious- 
ly, “ever encountered a British foe of equal strength?” 

**T cannot tell—I cannot tell; I have been in her 
but a short time, and will be out of her on the first 
occasion,” said Girod, as he bastily quitted us. 

We now heard all the noise of preparation for an 
engagement. The furniture was removed from the 
cabin above us, and the cabin itself partially thrown 
open to the deck. Cannons were lashed and primed; 
concealed port-holes opened, and guns placed at 
them. Seeing ultimate escape impossible, the cap- 
tain took in sail, and determined to give his vessel 
the advantage of waiting the foe in animposing state 
of preparation for action. He harangued his men in 
terms calculated to arouse their brute courage and 
excite their cupidity. I confess I almost began to 
trembie for the gallant little vessel, whose crew 
seemed thus bravely pressing on to their own de- 
struction; I began to fear that they would be power- 
less to rescue her in whose life my own seemed bound 
up. But what were my feelings when I heard the 
captain retire to that part of the vessel which had 
been the countess’s cabin, and there take a solemn 
aud secret oath of his principal shipmates, that they 
would, if boarded by a successful enemy, scuttle the 
Demon, and sink her, and her crew, and her captors, 
in one common grave. I[t appeared, then, that eith- 
er the failure or the success of the sloop would alike 
seal our destruction. 

Not a ray of light now penetrated through the 
. chinks of the trap-door, and from the heavy weights 
which had fallen over it, I was inclined to think that 
shot, or even cannon-balls, had been placed over the 
mouth of our prison. We might, therefore, in vain 
attempt to show ourselves, or make our voices heard 
amid the din of war, should our allies (doomed toa 
watery tombeven in the midst of conquest) prove 
victorious. Yet condemned, as we seemed, alike by 





the fall or triumph of our self supposed murderers, 
there was something in the oath imposed by the cap- 


our fears - small relaxation from our confortless posi- | i tain which, as it showed a feeling of doubt as to the 
tion— small occasion of addressing a few consolatory | result, inspired me with hope. 
words to each other, was offered us either by day or preparation fur action bad in it something inspiriting 
by night. Atlength lL began to fear that Margaret ; to my ear; and as it effectually drowned every other 
‘ sound, I drew Margaret from bebind the sacking in 


Besides, the noise of 


the most rbomy part of our wooden dungeon; en- 
deavored by fanning her with her handkerchief, to 
create a little freshness of air around her; and spoke 
to ber aloud, in the voice of hope and courage. It 
was a terrible thing in such an anxious moment, to 
be unable to see or hear distinctly aught on which 
our fate depended. I listened anxiously for the sig- 
nal of the sloop’s nearing us. At length a ship-trum- 
pet, at a distance, demanded safe and unhurt, the 
persons of Colonel Francillon, and the Countess of 
Flowerdale, and two female domestics. It was then 
evident that the pirate’s stratagem at Malta had 
transpired. The Demon’s trumpet made a brief and 
audacious reply, * Go seek them at the bottom of the 
sea.” A broadside from the sloop answered this 
impudent injunction, and was followed by a compli- 
ment in kind from the Demon, evidently discharged 
trom a great namber of guns. The volleys continued. 
Our vessel reeled to and tro, and sometimes half rose 
out of the water with the violence of the shocks she 





| to beat with intense expectation. 


r 


a while, however, the stormy wind abated; the ship ' 


received. 1 heard her masts cracking, and her tim- 
bers flying in every direction. Yet still her men 
continued their yell of triumph, and her guns seem- 
ed to be served with as much spisit as ever. At 
length the fiting on both sides seemed to slacken. 
One of the vessels was evidently appruaching the 
; other for the purpose of boarding. But which was 
the successful adventurer? My heart almost ceased 
The heavy grind- 
ing of the two ships against each other’s sides was 
soon heard; and not an instant after, the shouts of 
the sloop’s crew rose triumpbantly over our heads, 
Long and deaperately raged the combat above us; 
but the pirates’ yell waxed fainter and fainter; while 
the victorious shouts of the British seamen, mixed 
with the frequent and fearful cry, ‘‘ No quarter, no 
quarter to the robbers!”’ became each instant louder 
and more triumphant. At length every sound of op- 
position seemed to cease. But there was still so 
much noise on deck, that I in vain essayed to make 
my veice heard; and for the trap-door, it defied all 
wy etforts—it was immovable. At this crisis, the 
ship, which had hitherto been springing and reeling 
with the fierce fire she had received from her adver- 
sary, and the motion of Ser own guns, began to settle 
inte an awful and suspicious quiescence, 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 12,] 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE WIDOW. 





BY CRAIGCIE. 

The rain is dripping down 
From mossy cottage «aves, 

As slowly, wearily around 
Fall the wet, heavy leaves. 


A sparrow is piping, © dear! 
The trill is low, and her breast 

Is throbbing with sadness and fear 
For the brood in the dripping nest. 


Ah! sparrow, as wildly as thine 
Beats my heart for a little brood; 
Unfledzed are yours, barefoot are mine, 
All chirping and crying for food. 


‘Tis a sorrowful, sorrowful thing 
For nestlings and babes, [ am sure, 
When parent-bird has a tired, wet wing, 
And a widowed mother is poor. 


Ah, me! my heart is so lonely, 
So bitter and sinful to-night! 

Forgive me, O God! Thou only 
Canst let in the sunshine bright. 


Thus shrouded with clouds and sin, 
I forgot that He watcheth o’er all— 

That he “suffercth babes to come unto h m," 
And “noteth the sparrow’s fall.’’ 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
Under the Southern Cross. 


BY CHARLES H. DAVIS. 





(We give below the first of a series of startling ad- 
ventures in South America, under the general title 
ot * Under the Southern Cross.” They are farnish- 
ed us by a writer who is new to our readers; but 
every one will see at a glance that he possesses the 
talent of description in a wonderful degree. We 
can promise those who peruse these sketches a 
very rich treat.—EDs ] 


TURE WITH A JAGUAR. 
of the Coruilleras, and five th da 











our simple cooking apparates, , white Frank and I 
stood by, examining and priming our rifles, to see 
that they were in proper order in case of sudden 
need. As he moved, I could but notice the singular 
agility of bis lithe and apparently fragile form. 1 
knew that some of the tribe in this country were 
renowned for their personal beauty. Pecro was a 
tair specimen. He was young—not © ore than twen- 
ty—his limbs we-e staall ant well-rounded, and his 
smooth, nut-brown skin, and intenrely black hair 
and eyes, would bave made him an a'tractive person, 
had it not been tor the air of negligence and elovenli- 
ness which predominated in his exterior. 

At length the preparations for our departure were 
com} leted, and we wound out of the little nook where 
we had dined, and down the tortuous path, again 
among the rocks, in single file; Pedro going first, 
carrying the baggage, which consisted of only one or 
two very necessary articles, then Fraik and I, our 
rifles lying carelessly over our shoulders. The path 
was, if anything, worse than that on the other side of 
the mountain, which we bad toiled up in the morn- 
ing. It seemed to wind down the mountain in a 
spiral form, descending in abrupt and almost perpen- 
diculaz steps for a rod or two, and then sloping grad- 
ually for quite a distance, while the wonderful view 
presented to the eye,— varying at every point, of the 
mighty mass of mountain anid rock apparently piled 
directly above our heads, so steep was the descent, 
and the peaks, ridges, chasms, gorges and distant 
ranges teneath our feet, —was terribly grand and awe- 
inspiring.. At places, too, the passages were so nar- 
row that we had to squeeze through at the risk of 
damaged clothing, holding our rifles above our heads, 
and at others to hold on by twigs and corners of 
rocks to keep from slipping and tumbling headlong 
down the mountain side. I must say that it passed 
my understanding how the chairman, with bis hu- 
man burden, or the mule, with his hulky form and 
uncertain hoofs, could manage to croas those impen- 
etrable heights. 

Hour atter hour we kept cautiously on, going 
sometimes slower and sometimes faster, as the ground 
wight be favorable or otherwise; but the peaks below 
scarcely seemed to grow any less in number; and 
more than once I felt a strange sensation, standing 
on a promontory of rock, as it seemed, if I lost my 
balance and fell, I should be dashed upon the top ot 
another mountain. 









ie level of the sea! Hurrah!” shouted 
id he sprang from the ground, where h 

‘pitting ala Turk, masticating his noonday 
lunch, and gazed in silence on the wonderful view 
presented trum: that secluded fastness, while his 
cheeks tinged with a glow of enthusiasm. 

I toasted another rasner of dried beef before the 
tire which our Ludian guide had kindled, just in a 
crevice where two rocks met, and proceeded to de- 
vour it, alopg with sundry crusts, fur I was hungry. 

All tie morning we bad been climbing over the 
rouguvest and must dangerous of mountain roads; 
crussing Chasips a yard in width and tive hundred 
yards in depth, and threading paths which wound 
within a foot of tae edge of yawning precipices, till 
we had reached a beigit from which we could see 
the western slope of the cluuds, and look away down 
iuéo the plain beneath. Above and behind us, clearly 
vi ible, towered the higher summits; below us, the 
esser peaks and crags lay thrown together in what 
scemed an orderly confusion; and lower still, the 
furests, which cover, a8 with a dark blanket, the teet 
ot this tremendous mountain-monarch; and still 
furtuer, the gray pampas, stretching away to the 
berizni’8 bounds; and {I alm: st fancied I could see 
the stiver wates of the La Plata, hundreds of miles 
away. This sight, gilded by the widday sun, was 
Picturesyue, ulnyque, unlike any other scene; and 
every object, near aud distant, struck the eye with 
surprising ciearuess in the pure, raretied air of these 
legivvs. I looked at Frank. His enthusiasm bad 
sabotted inte # meditative mood, and he was sitting 


l-aning against a rock, apparently in that state of 


placid equilibrium of body and mind which succeeds 
# heaity meal anc precedes a snooze. The guide was 
sioring away as if for a wager, and I stretched my- 
sli upon the ground, placed my portmanteau under 
wy bead, ami prepared tor a quiet nap. It vccurred 


to we to be an exceedingly odd situation for-a pair of 


Yankee students. But Frank’s eyes and my nerves 
hai become weakened by too close application to 
books; the college had been deserted; aud to gain 
rest, a Chauge of scene, and to gratity our adventur- 
ous impulses, we had decided on a year’s travel in 
South America, The long voyage was over, the pas- 
sage trom Valparaiso to the mountains hud been ac- 
cin} lished, and a turtnight passed among the social 
fascinations of Mendoza; and now we fuund ourselves 
just entering this land of romance and mystery—this 
country of wonderful pauwpas, of prodigious moun- 
tains and wild animals; and whose inhabitants—In- 
diaus, Guachos and Squatter-Spaniards, are charac- 
terized us being the most treacherous, and at the 
8au.e time the most urbane people on the tace of the 
earth. But my thoughts began to grow confused, 
and I knew nothing more till | awoke. 

Frank bad tinisbed his nap, and was shaking my 
arn. I sprang to my feet and rubbed my eyes. 
Pedro the guile was still snoring as only an Araucano 
Indian can snore, who seems to be born sleeping. 

“ Rouse up, y-u yellow rascal! Y u've frightened 
all the birds with your snoring!” shouted Frank, 
flinging the now e+ pty provision bag at his head. 

The Indian got upon his eet, looked dismatly 
around, and then dug both of his dirty fists into bis 
‘ea At length be proceeded to gather up and pack 





The sil was at length broken by Frank, who 
made some remark relative to the probability of 
our meeting with adventures of any kind in the 
mountains. 

“Never you fear that, my boy,” cried 1. “Of all 
places, this is the most likely for meeting strange 
shapes and daring hazardous ceeds; however, if you 
are burning for a little excitement, you have only to 
lose your foothold upon one of these treacherous 
rocks, and over you go, landing, the Lord only knows 
where, in a state of palatable preparation for the 
appetite of a vulture.” 

Hardly had the words been uttered, when, as if in 
answer to the thought, I saw the Indian duck his 
head suddenly, and felt a heavy rush of wind, and 
saw a large, dark object cleave the uir, scarcely a 
foot above our heads; and turning, I saw an im- 
mense condor flying away trom us. ‘ 

On recovering from his astonishment, Frank raised 
his rifle, when the Indian laid bis hand upon his 
arm and begged him not to shoot, saying that it 
could not harm ur, and had only mistaken us for 
prey. Frank lowered bis rifle, and we watcbed the 
huge bird as it circléd higher and higher into the 
air, till it was lost to sight. I afterward found that 
some of the natives have superstitious scruples about 
killing these birds. They say they cirive away the 
evil spirits who they believe take up their abode in 
these regions. 

“Ab, I see we are to have a travelling companion,” 
said Frank. ‘ Look!” 

I looked down the almost perpendicular side of the 
mountain, and could see, laboring slowly up the zig- 
zag path, the figure of a male, 1idden by a human 
being apparently nabited in the garb of a female. I 
turned and asked the Lnudian if there was any other 
road which led out uf the one we were thenin. He 
replied that there was not. Freling pleased with the 
brosp+ ct of meeting with humanity in any shape in 
this wilderness, we pushed on. Allat once we heard a 
great trampling and rushing, as if some wild animal 
were approacuing ; and then, with a suddenness that 
startled us, we saw the mule come into view, making 
headlong up the path towards us, bat withuut a 
rider, As we stopped its course and turned it. back, 
it seemed to be ia great terror, and stood trenibling 
and veering, lis +ves sturing aud protruding, and 
then, with a couvulsive spring, it bounded down the 
mountain again, with a speed that threatened its 
annihilation. We followed the track of the mule, 
and had not proceeded balf a dozen rods, when our 
attention was attracted by a nvise on a projecting 
rock above cur heads. Looking up, horror-struck, 
we saw what bad caused the fright of the mule. It 
was a iarge jaguar, the light colors of its smooth, 
leopard-like skin glistening in the sunlight, and its 
fierce eyes watching the retreating tigure of the 
mule. As we luovkeu up, the animal turned its atten- 
tion Upon us. 

* He’s going to spring,” cried Frank. 

We raised our ritles, while the Indian crouched 
still closer under the overhanging rock. The crea- 
ture was apparently gathering iis whole tremendous 
torce for a spring directly upon our hcwis. 

* Fire together!” I cried 

We tock a harried sight along our tubes, and 
pulled the triggers. Bang! went Frauk’s piece, but 





my cap » did not explode. Frank had bit the Jaguar, 

for I saw him spring up with a fierce howl, and then, 
as if maddened by pain, bit - furiously at the wounded 
part of his body, rolling hims-lf over and over, and 
down the sides of the rock, and into the path, yelling 
and foaming—tbe blood covering his body—and then 
up again, plunge roaring, blindly down the moun- 
tain path, after its first intended victim, the mule. 

Frank re-loaded, and we followed on. What had 
become of the rider, the female we had seen a few 
moments betore, on the back of the mule? Thrown, 
probably, by the animal in its flight; and we mo- 
mentarily expected to come up n a mangled body 
lying against some rock. 

We had not gone far, when I s1w we were ap- 
proaching one of those chasms so much dreaded by 
travell-rs in the Andes, It was not more than two 
yards wide, but immensely deep, and crossed by the 
trunk of a large tree, Frank was hurrying along in 
advance, when he came 8e. suddenly upon the chasm 
that he lost his balance midway of the log, and 
tottered. I held my breath, for he stood with a 
thousand feet of air beneath him. He tried to regain 
his balance, but befire I could reach him, he threw 
up bis arms and fell—down- a dozen feet, into the 
lap of a weman! I opened my eyes, anid fairly 
doubted my senses, as [ saw him on a prejecting 
shelf, a little below me, unhurt, and endeavoring to 
extricate himself from his predicament, and exerting 
himself to soothe the ruffled propriety of the Indian 
girl, who had been thrown from the back of her mule, 
and saved from destruction in the same manner as 
had been Frank. She seemed disposed to take his 
intrusion in no good part, and, spricging up angrily, 
drew a long knife from her girdle, and held it menac- 
ingly over her head, while, Ler dark, brilliant eyes 
flashing, and her black and dishevelled hair stream- 
ing, she poured forth a volley of curses in her own 
tongue. I was afraid she might burt Frank, who 
had not altogether recovered from the shock of his 
sudden precipitation from the log. But she kept all 
the while moving, in a half-trightened manner, 
towards the outer edge. of the rock, when, just as I 
thought she would fall, I saw her sheathe her knife, 
drop quickly over the elge of the rock, and, catching 
by pints, corners, juttings and crevices in the rocks, 
descend with surprising swiftness to the path which 
wound fifty feet below. 1 gazed after her as she 
disappeared, with indescribable wonder at her 
ability to accomplish such an astonishing gymnastic 
feat. I was about to turn my atteution to Frank, 
when I saw that the jaguar was gainiag rapidly upon 
the mule, and was just upon him, when the latter 
gave a sudden, sidling spring, wheeled and cleared 
his enemy, and took the back track. I was about to 
try another shot at the jaguar, when, witha fruitless 
attempt to turn, it rolled down among the rocks, 
wounded, and weakened bz loss of blood. The mule, 
crazy with fright, kept on till near us, when it suad- 
denly turned to one side, and actually bounded from 
rock to rock, up the steep sile of the mountain. I 
now saw, with intense alarm, the new danger to which 
we were exposed. Far up the side of the mountain, 
and directly in line with my position, was a broad 
and even field of stones and pebbles, from the size of 
a bullet to that of a barrel. Towares this place the 
mule was rushing, evidently with the intention of 
crossing it. I saw instantly what the consequences 


wonll be. The slightest motion of one of these peb-. 


bles in falling would gradually start the rest, and 
before we could save ourselves. for the field would 
sweep a large territory—tbe v hole tremendous moss 
would come thundering down, and Suty us, watiglod, 
in its route. or burl us to destruction over the edge 
of the precipice. A rifle shot might save us. I hur- 
riedly fixed a new cap on my gun, It had missed 
fie befure, at the tiger. Would it doso row? AsI 
raised my rifle, [ heard @ cry from the Indian, for 
even then the mad brute waa within a few yards of 
the stony ground, and alreaty a pebble or two had 
started from their resting places, and were bounding 
down with wonderfully increasing velocity A loud 
report rang out, and the carcass of the mule, arrested 
in its progress, came rolling, tumbling and bounding 
down, with fearful force and swiftness, and I had 
barely time to leap aside, as it thundered past me, 
and toppled over into the chasm, striking the ground 
at the very same spot where the Indian girl had tin- 
ished her marvellous acrobatic feat. 

The Indian, who had regarded the whole affair in 
utter and almost speechless astonishment, vow fell 
on his knees, and, taking a dirty cross from his 
bosom, mumbled a thanksgiving for his deliverance. 
I, too, was devoutly thankful, but I remembered that 
my companion was still in confinement. How to 


extricate Frank was no very easy puzzle to solve, for 


the sides of the rock were as smooth as glass, At 
length, by the aid of a strong piece of cord or rope 
which the Indian always carried, we succeeded in 
raising him out. 

“ Well, if this isn’t a great go,” said Frank, who, to 
my joy, was unhurt. ‘ How in the world did I get 
down there?” 

After due remarks and explanations, we took up 
our line of march once more. Where bad the Indian 
girl gone? I inquired of Pedro if there was any hut 
or cabin near, in the mountains. He replied in the 
atfiirmative. This ,was gocd news, especially as we 
began to see the clouds, which regularly, about the 
middle of the afternoon, cbscure the higher mountain 
tops. After the events of the day, I hud no desire to 
spend ny first night in the mountains with only the 
shelter of the leaves. 

We soon cane to the dead tiger- shot through the 
right bicast, 2nd whose skin we took es a trophy. 
We arrived at the tut of the precipice, where tue 





— girl had deonendes. ‘It ooked ‘imposing, ant 
oemed a dizzy height. It began to grow dark, and 
% was anxious to reach the bat, for fear we might 


lose our wav, and fall into some chasm, or walk off 


from a precipice. At length we saw a light, and 
pressed on once more. 

The hut was gained at last. Jt was a low building 
of bonghs and mud, and the door was opened by an 
old woman. We were bidden welcome with true 
South American hospitality, by the family, who cor- 
sisted of the father, mother and two sons, all filthy 
and odorous as the generality of their race; and, to 
my astonishment, the Indian maiden of our after- 
noon’s adventure yas among the grovn. She at 
length became more than reconciled to Frank, and 
after a plentiful supper of dried beef and freah wheat 
cakes, we retired, to sleep soundly upon the mud 
floor, aware of the fact, just revealed to us by our 
guide, that two days’ more travel would bring us to 
the forests which skirt the interval between the east- 
ern side of the Cordilleras and the Pampas. 


a 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


“THE CHRIST CHILD.” 


BY CAPTAIN JOHN TRUESDALE, . 





I wIsH you could have seen her—that little Elsie— 
a0 wee, 80 frail and delicate, with a sweet, earnest 
face, and eyes so large and aolemn that you wondered 
if she were indeed a child. She was very strange in 
her ways, very unlike other children, so we called 
her our little eld woman, and then paused, with a 
sharp, quick pain at the heart, to wonder if she 
would ever live to wo: hood. So strange a child, 
the neighbors said, t long for earth. God 
would call her home sown, Yor all, said she was more 
fit for heaven than earth. s, 

Young as she was, little Elsie loved to hear of God, 
and of Christ, and the blessed angels. Often she 
would startle her parents by telling them she had 
been, to heaven; and they would smile, upon ques- 







in h nce had confounded the visions of her 
actual occurrences. But when her moth- 
fplain the matter to her, she would 
answer: ie 

“Tam gong, mother, when the angels come for 
me.” 

Elsie’s father was in some respects a good man; 
but he had that fats] blemish which has rvined 
many a noble scul—he was a drunkard. Often the 
litle girl, seeing her mother weep when her father 
came reeling home, would sit and ponder over the 


sorrow which she could not appreciate; and when 


she marked her father’s angry tones and unkind 
words, she wondered in her heart if God loved him 
when he was so naughty. 


Once I read to her a sweet old German legend of 


the “‘ Christ Child.” It was a quaint, touching story, 
told with all the pathos and beauty of the Father- 
land, telling how the Saviour, when a child, went 
about leading men away from sin and crime, and 
purifying them by contact with his innocence. Little 
Elsie listened vistfully. 

“Is that all?” she asked. 

“That is all,” I replied. Then I told her that 
other legend of how the Christ Child on Christmas 
eve crowned with flowers all the good children in the 
old German city, and how the little ones in that tar- 
off land watch for him, nov, every time the blessed 
Christmas tide comes round, 

“Ah me!” she sighed, “I wish it were Christmas 
now, and that the Christ. Child had come,’ 

So the time wore away, and little Elsie grew paler 
aud thinner, and there came into those large, wistful 
eyes a look so full of heaven that we sometimes 
thought the child had been there. She became more 
thoughtful and earnest, and once, when I asked her 
what she was thinking about, she said she was think- 
ing how happy she would be at Christmas, when the 
Christ Child should come. Then she asked me: 

“Uncle Juhn, if the Christ Child were here now, 
would he make papa stop drinking?” 

“I think be would, darling,” I answered, scarce 
knowing what to say to so strange a question. 

“When he comes,” she went on, wistfully, “I will 
ask Lim to go to the tavern and bring my papaaway, 
and make him good and kind to mamma.” 

When Christmas came, at length little Elsie was 
so frail that the physician said she would not live 
until spring. On Christmas eve, I came home late. 
All the household were asleep, and I was making my 
way up to my room in the dark, when I thought 1 
would stop at Elsie’s room, to see if she were better. 
The chamber was in darkness, and, to my astonish- 
ment, the window was opened, and by it stood a little 
figure in white, unmindful of the bitter cold, gazing 
up into the sky with an expression of intense happi- 
ness. I drew her from the window and closed it. 

“ Elsie, child,” I said, ** you willdie with the cold.” 

“Ll have seen him!” said the little creature, ina 
low, tremulous whisper. ‘I have seen him!” 

“ Who, darling?” 

“The Christ Child!” she whispered, joyfully. “He 
came to me to-night. O Uncle John, he was all 
dressed in white. and be had on his head a wreath of 
such lovely tlowers, and he promised them to me 
when he came again. And he is coming soon—be 
told me so- and when he does, I am to go with him ” 

“You wust go back t: bed now. darling,” I said, 
gently. “If you stay here in the ccld, you will leave 
us, indeed ” 


My fears were jas ified. The exposure to which 
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the little, creature had subjected herself in her rap- 
ture proved too severe for ber, and on Christmas day 
she was taken sick. For several weeks she was very 
ill; but at length we thought her better, so much 
better that her father put into execution a plan 
which he had for some time been thinking of—to 
give a wine party to a number of his friends--tast 
livers, like himself. I remonstrated with him upon 
having. such a gathering at his house; bat the physi- 
him that it would not disturb Elsie, as 
tter, and seemed to be in a fair 
health and strength. My 
remonstrance was ie and I consented to be 
present at the enterta’ nt, hopivg to be able to 
repress any disorder that might tend to disturb. the 
little invalid up stairs. 

When the night appointed came, a merry party 
assembied in the ‘drawing-room. I did not go down 
fur sume time, for, much to our surprise, E:sie sud- 
denly grew worse. The physician looked grave as he 
saw her, and he told me in a tone too low for the 
mother to hear, that the change was alarming—that 
he feared for the little one’s lite. This decided me, 
and I stayed to keep the sorrowing mother company, 
while the thoughtless father made merry with his 
friends below. Occasionally we could hear bursts of 
laughter, snatches of songs and the clinking of glasses, 
and as the night wore on, these sounds grew louder. 
Elsie heard them, and listened eagerly. 

“1s that papa?” she asked, faintly. 

“Yes, dear.” 

“ Is he drinking?” 

Too truthfal te deceive the little one, even at such 
a time, the mother answered, sadly: 

“ Yes, darlivg. He bas some friends with him, and 
they are very noisy; but you must not mind them.” 

“Ah me!” sighed little Elsie, “if the Christ Child 
would only come to hias!”’ 

Then her eyes closed, and she lay so still I thought 
she had fallen asleep. _Tbe noise below grew louder 
and louder, and at last I rose and went down to the 
drawing-room, to beg the guests to be more quiet. 
I stated my errand toa half intexicated group, and 
was turning away, heartsick, at the thought that a 
man could neglect his child for such a scene, when 
the door of the recom opened, and a little figure came 
in slowly and silently. It was little Elsie, and her 
pale face, around which her curls clustered iovingly, 
seened lit up with a supernatural radiance. Going 
straight up to her father, she laid her hand upon his 
arm. 

“Papa,” she said, in her sweet, pure voice, “I 
have come for you.” 

‘Who sent you here, child?” he asked, with a 
gesture of annoyance. 

“The Christ Child sent me for you,” she answered. 

The man stvod as one suddenly paralyzed, and the 
glass went crashing from his hand to the floor. 
Every sound in the room was hushed, and the revel- 
lers bent torward, gazing at the child with abashed 
wonder. 

‘* What do you mean, Elsie?” her father faltered. 

*« The Christ Child has sent me to save you,” she 
answered. ‘I am going to Gie to-night, papa, and I 
am going back to heaven with him. Take me in 
your arms, and let me talk to you. In the morning I 
shall be far away from you, and I will not be abie to 
talk to you then.” 

The poor man caught up the little one to his heart, 
with a cry of agony, and the mother, who had missed 
the child, came in and stood by in silent wonder. 
The hardened men who had been so merry buta 
moment before, were melted to tears, aud some were 
weeping like children. 

*Don’t die, Elsie!” groaned the father. 
with me, darling, and I wi!l do all you wish.’ 

“fT must go, papa,” she said, faintiy, “for the 
Christ Child has cowe for me. He told me just now 
to come here and ask you to be good, so that he may 
love you. Don’t drink any more, or be unkind to 
mamma. I shall know it all iv heaven, papa, and it 
will grieve me if you do not do as I ask you.” * 

**God helping me, darling,’’ sobbed the repentant 
father, ‘‘ { will be a better man from to-night!” 

“And I, too,” came in tremulous tones from many 
of those who had listened to the child. 

“Then Lam happy,” she murmured, faintly. ‘I 
must go with the Christ Child now, for he is waiting 
for me. Good-by, goud-by!” 

And with asmile, little Elsie nestled closer to her 
father’s breast, and so fell asleep. As I looked at 
her, I felt that there was trath in the s*eet old 
legend, and that I, too, had seen a Christ Chivu. 

es 
HONEY. 

Honey, it is well known, when taken fresh from 
the comb, is a clear yellow syrup, containing 16 trace 
of solid sugar. Upon straining, however, if assumes 
a crgstalline appearance, and finally becomes a solid 
lump of sugar. M. Scheibler bas found that this 
change is due to photographic action, crystallizing 
only when exposed to the light. This explanation 
furnishes us the reason why bees are so careful to 
work in perfect darkness, always care.ully obscuring 
the glass windows which may be placed in their 
hives. The young bees can feed on the liquid honey 
only, and if light were allowed access to it, the syrup 
would gradually acqaire more or Jess consistency, 
sealing up the cel!s, ard in all probability proving 
fatal to the inmates of the hive. 
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PHMuvgarian in my sta{fl, a man 
closely bordering éfemiddle age, ander extraordinary 
intelligence anc iffférmation. He spoke five lan- 
guages: his native ihgne, English, French, German 
and Spanish; and possdsdd an extensive knowledge 
of the history of tany lands. My first encounter 
with him ino Australia was rather curious, and 
shows what singularedincidences will oc:ur in life. 

I Lad camped one evening, after many miles of 
travel, near a welcome water-hole, and was sitting 
on a log wearily waiting for the ‘* billy” to boil, 
when a ran ro je up Qriving ‘three horses before him. 
He saluted me ina slightty. foreign accent, and was 
proceeding further on, when I told him that astea 
was nearly ready he had better halt there. This is 
customary. God bless the gallant, the generous 
pioneer squatters of Queensland! 

After he had unsaddled and let his horses go loose, 
our dialogue commenced, 

“You lovk ill, Have you fever and agne?” I 
asked. 

** Very bad, sir; Tam on my way to town for ad- 
vice and change of air.” 

Here he commenced shivering viviently, and i 
gave him a stroug dose of quinine, which, witha hot 
cup of toa, gare him speedy relief. I sat, up till a 









adventure and straggle. 

He had been an officer of cavalry, and bad taken 
an active part under Kossuth, for whom he had 
boundless enthusiasm. My men had withdrawn. to 
their own camp-fire, out of hearing; so his only audi- 
tors were myself and my boy. He was consequently 
uvreserved in his communications. After deseribirg 
a cavalry skirmish in which he had been wounded 
and taken prisoner, he proceeded to tell me he 
escared in a manner almost miraculous, and landed 
on English soil without a sixpence in the worl. 

“Never shall I forget,” he said, “the crushing 
feeling of loneliness which came upon me when 
night arrived, and I syw others hurrying, after their 
daily business, to their happy homes in the crowded 
city. Weak and hungry, 1 knew I could not lest 
‘long, and I laid myself down in an archway to die. 
The pangs of hunger, however, soon roused me, and 
I went to a shop and disposed of some of my clothes, 
whereby I was enabled to live for some days. I 


of languages, as writing-master, as clerk, as porter, 
but all in vain. No one would believe my story, no 
one would employ me without a character. I showed 
my wounds. 
credentials from Hungary. Fruitless. At last, when 
literally starving, I roamed into the country, I had 
never yet begged. I had always offered my services; 


mined to become a mendicant. 
bow-window which was partly open. 
times I turned away, despairing. The young man, 


his book. 
said: 

*** Help a poor man, Von Germaner?’ 

“The youth looked up, and said, hastily and an- 
grily, ‘ No.’ 
look did not become him. 

Slowly and mourntully I retired; and, I think, 


Hunger spurred me on. I advanced, and 


my eyes. Hardly bad I walked a humdred yarils, 
when I heard a hasty step behind me, and, on turn- 
ing, I met the young man renniny without bis bat. 


ode when you spoke to me. 
tress?’ 


Are you really in dis- 


are hollow, of course. 
tors—in the eyes of the rich.’ 
“*There is no of course in it,” 
low! 
enough! 


he replie?. 
You are a real tereigner, too, and have 


that word hollow as you did. Are you hungry?’ 
***T have not tasted food for three days and three 
nights’ 
*** Here!’ exclaimed the young fellow, 
get my hat! 


* wait till I 
Don’t move from that spot!’ And 


ing at his strange manner. 


me, with amazing rapidity, to a handsome hotelar 
the suburbs of the town. 


would allow me to say a word. Evening setin. We 
drew our chairs near the fire, and I told him the sad 
history of my country and: my own. Never shall I 
forget the manly sympathy of that noble fellow. 
When I uv pened my elusely- buttoned coat, and showed 


a shirt, he complained that he had got an infernal 


at the coals in the grate. 
said: 


be likely to be of service to you?’ 
he lived in a very distant town.” 


money. I have only zot tve pounds. 
make your way to him with that?’ 





tritls thau put him to inconvenience. 


DiRED ORDERLY. *“@Tnconvenience be hanged!’ he oR 


late hour that night, hearing passages of a life full of 


went everywhere seeking employment, as a teacher 
I asked shelter until I could produce 


but now pride began to break down, and I deter- 
I approached a 


country house, and saw a young man reading in a’ 
Three times 
I went within a tew paces of ‘that window, and three 


He was very handsome, and the angry 


for the first time since my exils, tears flowed from 


“6 Stop!’ said be; ‘I was deeply busy with a cheral 
“TT am a beggar,’ I said, bitterly, ‘and my words 
The poor are always impos- 


* Hol- 
Why, God knows your cheeks are hollow 


read English authors, or you never would have used 


nwav he ran towards the house, leaving me wonder- 


“ In a few seconds he rte, etiam a ) 


With wonderful speed, a Pac 
substantial meal was placed before me, and he male 
me swallow atumbler of excellent sherry before he 


him the newspaper Ll wore next my skin to serve as 


cold in the bead, and commenced poking viciously 
After a long pause, he 


“ ¢Do you know any person in England who would 
*“T said there was a relative of mine, well off, but 


*6¢ Well, now,’ said be, ‘look here; I am short of 
Could you 


“TL told him ves, but that I would rather take a 


* What is 
| My ingoavenience to the makeshift of a newspaper 
tor a shirt?’ 
“He would not be refused. ! had to take the 
' Money, and from that moment «ll went well with me. 
| A captain of one of the Australian emigrant sbips 
gave me a free passage, I became a shepherd in 
: New South Wales, saved money, bought three thou- 
sxnd sheep, began to lose my health, came to Queens- 
land for change, went farinto the interior, got the 
| post of subordinate overseer, stayed in that situation 
until last week, when fever and ague set in; and J 
&m on my way to Rockhampton for medical advice.” 
“ What is your name?” 
* Frederic Wiener.” 
“ No,” I said, “* your name is Miska Vensirdlen.” 


Fie started up trom bis seat, and peered into my 
ee he said, after a pause, ‘you are not my 
benefactor. I should know hia: if age had planted 
as many wrinkles on his f#ce as there are leaves on 
this gum-tree. Yet you are like him, And, now 
that I think of it, the name of the commissioner of 
this district is the same as h!s, and you are the com- 
missioner! Great Heaven! you cannot be he!” 

“No,” I replied, “ [wish I were as good a man. 
He was my only brother. He showed me the letter 
you sent him betvre you sailed. You omitted to 
mention that you paid him the five pounds in little 
more than a year. I saw the letter of credit.” 

‘Yes sir, on the Union Bavk. But he was surely 
not surprised on receiving it?” 

“ He was not; but we were—our family, I mean. 
We had not seen you. Why did you change your 
hame?”’ 

‘* All respectable foreigners do 89, who look fora 
return. to their native country. Where is your 
brother 1:0'v, sir?’’ 

But he had only to look into my face to 
swer there. 

«You need not tell me, sir, you need not tell me,” 
he said, in accents of unfeigoed sorrow. ‘ That is 
one of my life’s objects gone. Next to the happiness 
of seeing my native land again, I had hoped to see 
him once more, and show bim my gratitude.” 

Miska (or Michael, in English) stayed with me 
that night; and, aa I hada vacancy in my staff, he 
agreed to engage in my service, merely to drive my 
horses while I was surveying and exploring. 1 knew 
I should cure him bya direct use of quinine and 
chlorodyne, and [ succeeded in doing so. 

One evening we came toa sheep-station, where we 
found two shepherds. We were informed by them 
that, four days back, when only one shepherd lived 
there, he saw a large mob of blacks at the creek to 
which he bad gone down for water, about a quarter 
of a mile from his hut. The blacks were all armed 
with spears, waddies (clubs for throwing), nullah- 
nullahs (clubs for close combat), boomerangs and 
tomahawks. He was without a weapon. They sent 
forwardtw6 or three gins (females) to him, but he 
waved his hand, said ‘‘ Yamboo ” (begone), and they 
stopped. He then retreated slowly to his hut, got 


see the an- 


meanwhile, never raised bis bead, being absorbeitin.| the sheep secured in the yard, fastened the door of 


the but, andschaving previously possessed himself 
of his carbiné, went off for assistance to the head 
station, sixteen miles off. An armed party started 
thence early in the morning, and found the blacks 
had dug under the hut, and taken flour and various 
other things. They tracked the savages for.a long 
distance, until they came to rocky ridges, very thick- 
ly timbered, where they gave up the pursuit. 

I had to follow this creek down, and I issued orders 
that no man of my party should go out of sight of 
the camp without a revolver. A few mornings after- 
warda some of my borses were not to be fuund, and 
the men scattered themse:ves tol.ok forthem. All 
were at lac. brought in save Miska’s. I pushed on 
with my son to the head station,which was eight 
tailes off, leaving directions with my chainman to 
assist Miska. That same evening my party arrived, 
and camped near the statiun; but the horses were 
not yet found. My chainman came up and reported 
himself to me, but Miska ! dit not see that night. 
Next day was Sunday. About eleven o’ch ck in the 
morning I went down to inspect my camp, and tound 
that Miska ha.i set vif an hoar before, determining to 
stay vut until he kad found tie animals. He took 
twoor three days’ rations, and told my chainman 
that he had his “sivoting-irons” with him. He 
did not return that night, and next morning 1 bad to 
‘Set off with my party to comp slete the adjast:cent of 
M any days elapsed before I returned. 
is interim two ' teaxeliors saw a body floating in 
i¢ water-hole sear the place where 1 had last 
camped before I departed. This was the corpse ot 
poor Miska, greatly decomposed, but not soflicientty 
so to conceal the spear-wound which had robbed him 
of his life-—a coward thrust in bis back. 

The word was passed from station to station, and 
in a day or two cight or nine determined men, 
mounted on splendid stock-horses, and- guided by 
two tame blacks, were on the death-trail. For 
about a mile and a half, their course lay through 
what is locally called “ Old-man Triocia’--a sort of 
spinitex grass. It covers the whole surface of the 
ground, and is from three ‘o four feet high. The 
blades are such strong prickies, that I have doubled 
thick mole-skin trousers four times—that is, made 
eight layers of the fabric—and yet bave passed the 
spear-biades through them as s-eiftly as you pass 
@ needle through cambric. But the blacks make 
their way through this obstruction with facility and 
speed, 

The party now began to approach the water shed 
which in that place was very will aad rough. Night 













drew on, and ene: was no appearance of the blacks, 
The traces were fresh. No foar was entertained of 
failure in coming up with them, and our friends qu'- 
etly camped beside a rocky water-hole. Next day, 
atan early hour, they resumed their march. Sud- 
denly one of the black guides turned back to a squat- 
ter, amd said, with great glee: 

**Cobawn gin like along a billy-bong.” 
gins near a water-hole.) 

* Where that fellow, billy-bong?” 

Close up that fellow.” 

In a few minutes we had surrounde! the gina, and 
the wretched creatures sank cowering to the ground, 
They were at once secured. Mafiy questions were 
asked of the gins by the guides, which they answered 
readily. 

The next day, the party struck sharp off to the 
north, over a high range covered with trees, and were 
surprised to tind water in many ck fis in the rocks, 
whereas a drought bad prevailed fors ime timein the 
low country. The stony ground was very severe on 
the horses, for station-borses are never shod; their 
hoofs grow even too quickly, and often need paring. 
When night began to close in, the gaides strenuously 
urged the party not tocamp, but to fullow theo in 
silence Some were opposed to this, but pave way; 
and at length, after emerging fiom a pretty thick 
shrub, they saw numerous fires in « holiow about a 
mile off. Ona dark night, the tires of a camp of 
black fellows have an imposing effict. Each family 
have a number of siall fire-sticks placed around 
them. When nearly extinguished, they can fan these 
upinamoment. In less than a minute, | Lave seen 
a mile of blazing lights. 

The party tied their fasting horses up, and gave 
them a few bunches of herbage. They thems: lves 
took cold meat and * damper ;” they could make no 
tea, as a fire would be seen by the enemy. 

Half an hour before dawn, every man was on his 
horse, and moving towards the silent caup Teo 
went round by the right, and two by the leit; the 
rest went straight onward. Very quickly they ad- 
vanced, and halted for a space, the blacks giving no 
sign; but at length, the day having broken, the dogs 
of the savages began to bark, the blacks bounded to 
their feet, and found themselves confronted by foes iv 
three directions. With a loud “ whoop!” avengers 
were among them, shooting them down from the dis- 
tance ofa yard, One squatter saw a hug» tellow with 
a map of Queensland (it had belonged to poor Misks) 
hangipg down from his shoulders like an apron. He 
shot him through *‘ Port Denison,” which covered 
the region of the heart. The savages, seeing there 
was little chance of escape, whirled their weapons in 
grim silence. Boomerangs, waldies, spears, fi:w 
thickly, but with little effect. A savage, seeing a 
rider about to cover him with a rovolver, rusted f .r- 
ward, and dodged on either side of the horse’s hew! 
in so active a manner, that the rider, who was almost 
disabled in the left arm, could not tire without dan- 
ger to the horse. Another squatter, seeing ti.is, 
rushed torward to decide the affair, when the black 
suddeuly sprang to the horse’s tail, and dodged about 
there, in like manner. It was not without yrcat trou - 
ble that he was killed. Another squatter, baving 
pushed a savage hard, the savage suddenly «heeled 
round, and sent a waddy against his ¢neiny’s head 
with such violence as to knock hiai off his horse. In 
a inoment the tomahawk was raised above the pros- 
trate man; but, with’the speed of lightning, the 
double-trigger * Tranter” was raised, too, aud wilh 
@ guttural “ owgh!” the savage feli dead, 

Meanwhile the gins and the piccaninnies were fiy- 
ing about, but it was over in a tew minutes, and then 
the avengers began to reckon up their work 
teen blacks lay dead, and one piccaninny. 


(Plenty of 
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glvams flashed from the white man’s eyes when they 


came upon the deal chill. 

“ Who killed this boy?” exclaimed one 

Of course no one had killed him, and, in fuet, no 
one bad meant to kill him. The boy Lad perished by 
astray shut in the melee. Very few hurts bad bocu 
received by the «hites On examining the blacks’ 
camp, alsvost all of poor Miska’s property wae fond; 
among other things, his cheque bovk, but «il the 
money he had had about bim was gone The pi ca- 
ninnies were taken prisoners by the squatrera, and 
shared among them: certainly a fate for the better ia 
respect of the boys. 

From one of these—some months afterwards, when 
he could speak a little English-—{ received a mimetic 
cescription of Miska’s death. The biacks of Queens- 
land generally are perfect mimics. He described 
Miska walkircg along with his erect, military bearing; 
then a sudden stop, and a peering look into a neigh- 
boring serub, as though be had hear a nove, «r 
seen son etbing suspicious. Tien he descritel the 
walk renewed, another stop, and another frightened 
look around; then, the certain consciousness of boing 
‘circumvented ” by the blacks, who now begin te ap- 
pear from among the trees; then. the quick bat be- 
wildered turn to tly; then,a whirrr-rrr, anda 
boomerang strikes him on the tewple; he reels, pris 
ap his hand to wipe off the blinding blood, and sinke 
slowly to the ground. Then, the rcs: of the savagew 
towards him, He struggles to his feet. and j Ars Lis 
two hands together. Then can the halt of the 
wretches about ten yards from bim; then, the pois- 
ing of the spear, the burtling of the misrile through 
the air, the death-cry of my poor fiend as it griducd 
through his frame; his falling back, and the pro- 
truding spear supporting Lima for an inatant; bis 
rolling half round, and tearing op the grass; then, 
the blow on the heal with a nuliab-nallah, AW this 
was shown to me with appeliing efect, and, 1 have 
no ceubt, with perfect accuracy. 
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SEASONABLE WISHES. 

We wish for our readers the “ Merry Christmas 
and the Happy New Year ”—the customary and kind 
wish, that, though conventional and trite, has sym- 
pathy and feeling in every tone of it. And, more 
than wishing it, it shall be our aim to make it to 
them what we wish, and crowd the year, through 
our efforts, with pleasant fancies and comfortable 
ministrations that shall make the holidays last all the 
year round. ‘“ Merry Christmas and Happy New 
Year!” How many beautiful lips repeat the joyous 
prayer at this genial season, and the heart grows 
warm as the sound meets the pleased ear and re- 
sponds in a fuller measure of love and trust. And 
the wish hardens into beautiful benefactious, and 
everybody is made glad by votive offerings to the 





“as 








ought to be aimed at. We lay out of view here all 
those considerations that point to the right culture 
and perfect development of every man as an immor- 
tal being, except so far as they bear directly upon 
the political welfare of the community. That self- 


| government by the people may live and be a blessing 


rather than acurse, the State has the right to re- 
quire that every child within its limits be wisely, 
thoroughly trained to knowledge and virtue. The 
problem is to qualify the youth to appreciate the 
rights and discharge the duties of citizenship, so 
that he shall ‘ perform justly, skillfully and magnan- 
imously all the cfiices,’ public and private, that may 
devolve upon him. Less than this is unsafe. Home 
influence, in a majority of cases, will not do this. 
The churches have more than they can well accom- 
plish in elevating the morals of the moiety who at- 
tend them, letting alone mental culture. Private 
schools have always been, and always will be, quite 
inadequate for the masses. Public or common 
schools for all the children appear to be the only 
possible instrumentality through which the State 
can accomplish the desired result. Free common- 
wealths have lived without railways, banks, post- 
offices, and a thousand other conveniences; but they 
cannot live long without a good degree of wisdom 
diffused through the majority of the people.” 

If this view of things had been taken when the 
process of “reconstruction”? was began, it would 
have saved much acrimonious feeling, secured the 
approval of everybody, and might have saved the Re- 
publican party a power that now seems to be waning 
through the adoption of ultra views which the peo- 
ple do not adopt. The people are, or wish to be, 
consistent with themselves, and though for a while 
unsettled, come back to confirmed principles. 








FISH CULTIVATION. 

The hatching of salmon from the egg has proved a 
success, and a letter from Charlestown, N. H., states 
the first instance of the season wherein they have 
been produced. The writer says they are a part of 
the lot of 40,000 which were placed by the New Eng- 
land Commissioners at the Cold Spring Trout Ponds 
at Charlestown, N. H., to be hatched for the Connec- 
ticut River. The eyes of the embryo salmon were 
first clearly seen about the 25th of November. The 
eggs were taken from the adult salmon on the Mira- 
michi River on the 10th of October, making sixty-two 
days for the period of their incubation. The first 
trout which broke shell at theze hatching works 
came.out on the 9th of November, thirty-five days 
from the time when they were taken from the breed- 
ers, being the quickest time on record tor trout in 
this country. : 

The hope of the epicure will revive with this an- 





season from somebody. Could we, A d like, 
unroof houses and eee what is transpiring in domes- 
tic scenes, what a sight should we see of embodied 
affection! It would be like some grand ovation, and 
the aroma of happiness would ascend like the smoke 
of avast sacrifice. ‘Merry Christmas and Happy 
New Year!” The sound is heardeverywhere. Even 
enmity will utter it then, though later it may be 
forgotten in new hate. The amenities strengthen, 
the heart expands, benevolence becomes easy, at 
Christmas time; and the very Scrooges of the world, 
exceptional manhood, soften into sumething like a 
memory of humanity, sorely tempted to give if they 
don’t do it. The wish for happiness reacts, and 
makes men better in the thought of bettering others. 
It is a universal prayer,.and rises to the great white 
throne in harmony with that sublime strain of the 
angels on the plains of Judea—‘‘ On earth peace; 
good-will towards men.” 


EDUCATED SUFFRAGE. 


Notwithstanding the cry for “ universal suffrage,” 
that has been of late a popular recommendation in 
the land for the adoption of the South, an educated 
suffrage is demanded at the North, which is secured 
by laws requiring the parent to educate his child in 
order that he may understandingly discharge his 
duties as a citizon. This has been maintained by all 
parties as a safe regulation, and one which no one 
would wish to have repealed. Upon this was based 
the constitutional amendment in our State requiring 
that a man,in order to vote, should know how to 
read the constitution, and write, at least, his own 
name. The New Britain Record has a very sensible 
article on the subject of popular education in the 
public schools, which gives such education its true 
position in relation to the general good. The Record 
Bays: 

“The American theory is that every citizen is a 
sovereign. Upon him, in the Jast analysis, devolves 
the duty of devising, interpreting, and enforcing the 
laws, and wisely guarding the manifold interests of 
the community. The ballot-box is legislature, court 
and sheriff, all in a nut-shell; the ballots are the 
Sibyl Caves of destiny. The humblest voter that 
plods along the bighway has ‘the government on 
his shoulders.’ Such is the theory, and every elec- 
tion day reduces it to practice. There is a tremen- 
dous power for good or evil in the balint-box. The 
‘sovereizn people ’—the phrase is no tigure of speech 
nor honeyed flattery, but the sternest of facts. A 
single vote may turn the scale when the very life of 
the nation trembles in the balance. A few votes 
have often decijed momentous issues. ‘Then every 
voter ought to have just as keen an intellect and 
just «s regal s conscience as if the entire political 
conti: 1 of the town, the county, the state and the 





t, and if a like success attend pisciculture 
elsewhere, we may soon anticipate a repeopling of 
our brooks and rivers with a plentiful family of 
salmon, bass and trout, long driven away by the in- 
roads of sportsmen upon the tempting fry. We 
understand these things better now, and with ju- 
dicious laws we may protect the finny inhabitants 
from inconsiderate Nimrods. The above information 
is really good news, and augurs atime when salmon 
will be once more a common article of New England 
food. 





RE-ELECTED ALDERMAN.—We are happy to con- 
gratulate our junior on bis re-election to the office 
of alderman of Boston. Our citizens seemed to ap- 
preciate his ability and integrity by giving him a 
second term. Boys who want capital to commence 
business in the boot: blacking line, and elderly ladies 
who desire information respecting municipal ordi- 
nances which were repealed twenty years ago, will 
find the junior at the City Hall at all hours of the 
day, much more pleased to wait upon eager borrow- 
ers and engiueers than his partners. It is only 
wasting time to sit in our editorial rooms and expect 
the junior in, so constituents will govern themselves 
accordingly. 





AEROLITES.—Aerolites often fall from a clear sky. 
More commonly, however, a dark cloud is observed 
to form, and the stony shower is seen to be projected 
from its bosom. It is probable that what appears 
as a bright train by night is seen asa cloud by day. 
Something seems to depend on the position of the 
observer, Tbe meteor which burst over L’Aigle ap- 
peared wholly free trom cloud or smoke to those who 
saw it from Alencon, while to observers in L’Aigle 
the phenomenon was presented of a dark cloud 
forming suddenly in a clear sky. In a fall which 
took place near Kleinwinden (not far from Muhl- 
hausen),on September 16th, 1843, a large aerolite 
descended with a noise like thunder, in a clear sky, 
and without the formation of any cloud. 





OvuR PoRTFOLIO.—Ourself binding Portfolio, which 
will hold nicely a year’s numbers of the FLAG, will 
be found a great convenience by any one who makes 
use of it. By simply cutting the leaves after each 
paper is put in, one has a handy book, which he 
can open at any desired page. We furnish them at 
tHis office fur $1.25, or send them by mail, post-paid, 
fur $1 50 





A BAD VISITOR.—The other day, in Richmond, 
Va ,a bear belonging to the sexton «t a church under 
which a school is held, broke into the room and scat- 








nation rested with him alone. Nothing short uf this 


tered the children assemble!. He had broken his 
claia and was in search of a breakfast. 





Fashion and Gossip. 


SKATING CostuMES.—In skating costumes, this 
winter, light or brilliant colors will, of course, prevail, 
and many-bued skirts, beautiful feathers, bright furs 
and wavy ribbons will mingle in the mazes of the 
skaters; but it may, perhaps, be well to suggest thst 
comfort and bealth, as well as appearance, should be 
considered. Skating is so exhilarating an exercise, 
it so quickens the pulse and warms the blood, that 
any one who, on retiring from the lake, neglects to 
take the most careful precaution against the chill 
and inaction of the return home, is sure to get a seri- 
ous cold as the result. For this reason, many have 
become prejudiced against skating. While skating, 
ladies and gentlemen should free themselves as much 
as possible from burdensome clothing, but immedi- 
ately upon stopping, thick and warm cloaks, furs or 
overcoats should be puton. No one should stand on 
the ice, nor sit down by the side of the pond for any 
length of time while warm. Neither should ladies 
unaccustomed to the exercise remain too long on the 
ice. Skate a little every day; for toomuch skating on 
one day insures illness the next. The disregard of 
these simple suggestions has been the cause of a great 
amount of sickness since skating became an almost 
universal recreation. But skating, rightly erjoyed, 
brings health, strength, beauty and good spirits. 

The short dresses now worn are pretty and conven- 
ient; the tight-fitting sacks give freedom of motion to 
the arms; the little jockey hats cleave the air better 
than flaring bonnets; and even the waterfall, if not 
worn too high, has its use sometimes in breaking the 
force of the contact of the head with the ice, and 
preventing distressful bumps. 

A ROSE-WATER DINNER.—The New York Home 
Journal reports the following account of a rose-water 
dinner: On Wednesday evening, the young and pret- 
ty bride, Mrs. Stanton, nee Maud Gurney, of Boston. 
gave a very elegant dinner- party tu her young friends 
at her commodious and magnificently-furnished resi- 
dence, on Murray Hill. The invitations—which were 
gotten up very prettily—requested that the guests 
should arrive at half-past seven, and appear in evening 
dress. At that hour Mrs. Stanton’s drawing-rooms 
presented a brilliant appearance. There were about 
eighteen couples present, who represented some of 
the oldest and most respected families in the city. 
The fair hosters received her guests in her usually 
happy and fascinating manner. She wore a crimson 
and white striped silk dress, made low neck and with 
band sleeves, each band being ornamented with a 
large and exceedingly brilliant shoulder pin. Around 
ber neck was fastened a necklace of burnished gold, 
from which was suspended a locket, on which her 
monogram was set in diamonds. Miss Simms, a 
beautiful Southern belle, was among the ladies pres- 
ent, and attracted much attention by her beauty, 
accomplishments and conversational powers. She 
was attired in a lavender corded silk dress, exquisitely 
trimmed with lace, made high neck, and with a long 
train. At eight o’clock the folding doors were thrown 
open leading into the dining-room, and each gentle- 
man escorted a lady vw the table. The room was 
beautifally hung and ornamented with choice flowers 
and plants, while during the dinner, which continued 
nearly four hours, a charming selection of music was 
performed by an orchestra located in the hall. 
Everything was served up in the most elegant and 
costly style, and the entire table service (with the 
exception of the plates and glasses) was of solid silver, 
heavily plated with gold. Of the dinner it is almost 
needless to speak in praise, being furnished by that 
prince of caterers, Delinonico. Inaword, itcomprised 
all that heart or appetite could wish for. A novel 
and pretty mode of introducing perfume after dinner 
was admired by all present on this occasion. After 
the first cloth had been removed, a servant, on each 
side of the table, appeared with a tiny silver water- 
ing-pot, and sprinkled the whole length of the table 
with rose water. The liquid from these miniature 
watering-pots was sprinkled so fine that the tab!e- 
cloth did not become the least damp to the touch, but 
an agreeable perfume was almost insensibly diffused 
all over the room. The ladies arcse from the table a 
little before midnight, and were joined in the draw- 
ing-rooms, some time after, by the gentlemen, whe 
remained a little while at the table to smoke, and sip 
a little—lemonade. Soon after the gentiemen joined 
the ladies, the German commenced, and was led by 
Mr. Gurney, a brother of the hostess—a very excellent 
and graceful dancer, if the term graceful can be ap- 
plied to a gentleman’s dancing. The very pretty 
** Bon Bon” figure concluded the dance, about half- 
past one, when the company dispersed, having par- 
ticipated in one of the most delightful social enter- 
tainments of the season. 





HOME AND FOREIGN Gossip.—A Nevada reporter 
has discovered a placer in the wedding line. He 
says: ‘We noticed yesterday a new practice in the 
marriage business, and we rather like it. All the 
gentlemen present kiss the bride, and all the ladies 
kiss the bridegroom, after which ail the ladies and 
gentlemen kiss each other. We go in fur this im- 
provement—itis progressive. We solicitan invitation 
to all the marriages in and about Carson. We feel 
like a young colt to-day.”——A Louisville court has 
decided that a man may not open his wife’s private 
letters.——One of the Treasury clerks at Wasbington 
carried forward an elopement last week very nicely, 
as far as the cars, where a stern parent met the pair 
and carried off the bride ——A fair somnansbulist in 
Quincy, Lil., walked some distance in her sleep and 





her night dress, and snugly ensconced herself beside 
her intended husband. There was great consterna- 
tion when daylight revealed the situation, but a 
clergyman made it all right.——An injudicious bat 
perfectly innocent kiss cost a rising young minister 
of Cleveland his pulpit.——A Bangor judge refuses 
to hear divorce cases this term, because the cold 
weather is likely to bring the parties together again 
if they are let alone ——Secretary McCulloch is dis- 
charging his female Treasury clerks.— A St. honis 
bride wore a trail fifteen feet long——Mrs—. Lincoln's 
wardrobe is still stowed away at Brady’s —-A Mis. 
souri paper gives notices of marriages in advance, 
They are in the usual form, with the words “ will be” 
before the announcement.——The Princess Salm Salm 
is in Washington.——Chicago has had a nobby wed- 
ding. M. Seammon and Miss Wright are now one, 
—Jennie Worrell is to marry a New York journal- 
ist.——Gilt lobsters in the hair are considered a neat 
thing in Paris.——Mrs. Disraeli is fifteen years older 
than her husband. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


THE HvGvENOTS: Their Settlements, Churches, 
and Industries in England and Ireland. By Sam- 
uel Smiles, author of ‘‘ Self-Help,” ‘ Lives of the 
Engineers,” etc. With an Appendix relating to 
| a —" in America, New York: Harper & 

rothers. 


This is a valuable history of a people who, by their 
courage and fortitude in. adhering to principle, won 
the admiration of the world. Their sufferings, pen- 
alties and indignities but served to strengthen them 
in their Protestant faith, setting an example to us, 
who have no persecutions to beset us, and rebuking 
us for our want of firmness in maintaining principle, 
One result of the persecution of the Protestants was 
that they left France in great numbers—it being 
computed that more than a million of the best arti- 
sans and the best farmers left France for England 
and Holland, giving an immense advantage to those 
countries. Those who sought this country, and were 
conspicuous for their virtues, are treated of in an 
appendix. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 
CLAupDIA. By Amanda M. Douglass, author of “In 

: Lee & 


Trust,” “Stephen Dane,” etc. Boston 
Shepard. 


We are glad to see that Miss Douglass has directed 
her genius to the making of books, warranting the 
belief that her previous volumes have been pecuniary 
successes. The delight she afforded by her previous 
work, ‘“‘In Trust,’’ will be more than continued in 
the present volume, which is a love story of rare 
sweetness, and great beauty of plot and execution. 
We think it far surpasses either of her previous efforts 
in this respect. There is evidence of a close study of 
human nature throughout, and the incidents of the 
story are presented in the most acceptable manner. 
We think the book must prove a decided success ; and 
it shall be, so far as our hearty commendation can 
make it so. 

TEMPLE House. A Novel. By Elizabeth Sto4- 


dard. author of ‘‘ The Morgesons,” ‘Two Men,” 
etc. New York: G. W. Carleton & Co. 


Mrs. Stoddard’s forte may be pronounced the 
“smart.” She is vivacious, sparkling, piquant, nat- 
ural—never conventional—and in many ways offends 
by expressions that do not comport with feminine 
authorship, but which, nevertheless, are pat to the 
character; and hence her men and women are indi- 
viduals, taken from no copy but nature, and act their 
parts before us in unconstrained naturalness. As an 
artist, Mrs. Stoddard excels, and her books are pow- 
erful delineations—this, in particular, giving evidence 
of a high order of genius. For sale by A. Williams 
& Co. 


GOLDEN TRUTHS. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

This is a book, indeed, composed of “golden 
truths,” illustrating the duty and the experience of 
the Christian life. The work comprises selections 
from the most gifted and most spiritual writers in the 
language, and their exalted sentiments are indeed 
‘like apples of gold in pictures of silver.” It is one 
of the handsomest books of the season, elegantly 
printed, on tinted thick paper, suitable for a souvenir 
that, while serving as a remembrancer of the giver, 
will elevate and strengthen the recipient by its 
exalted teachings. 

Tommy HicKuP: oR, A Pair OF BLAcK EYES. 

By Rosa Abbott. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

The third of the “ Rosa Abbott Series” comes 
along timely for the holidays. It is a sprightly and 
pleasant story, full of difficalties, and suspicions, and 
intrigues, through which a good little boy has to 
pass, but who comes out bright in the end, vindicated 
and triumphant. 

THE ADVENTURES OF OLIVER TWIST. By Charles 

Dickens. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This is a pamphlet edition of Oliver Twist, cheap 
and convenient for reading, on small but clear type, 
and is a specimen copy of a new edition of Dickens 
the Appletous are publishing. For sale by Lee & 
Shepard. 


MABEL’s ProGREss. A Novel. By the author of 


“Aunt Margaret’s Trouble.” New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 


A very charming story of the Library of Select 
Novel series. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 

NEw Mvsic.—Messrs. Oliver Ditaon & Co., No. 
277 Washington street, have just published the fol- 
lowing new music:—“There is a Pair of Little 
Hands,” a song; “ Eululue,” a song and chorus; 
“All along the Valley,” a song; “ Gentle Amy Lee,” 
* song and chorus; “ The Birds will come again,” & 
song; ‘ Governor Andrew’s Funeral March; “ Silver 
Star Quickstep,” and a “ Serenade ” fur the piano. 
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(Written for The Flag of our t 
A SONG FOR THE 8MC 


BY GROBGE JAT VARNEY 


Rmoke, smoke, emoke, 
From my morning pipe; 
Poff, puff, puff! 
In the pungent cloud 
My teeth increase their gripe, 
And the nervous laughter groweth 
Smoke, smoke! puff, pull! 
Thus I blow away 
The sober sense (cents) Llack em 
And cloud the fairest day. 


Smoke, smoke, smoke! 
O, the dinner was divine, 
Pott, puff, puff, 
Though now I suffer pain 
From this stomach weak of mine, 
Tobacco is the cure, and so much | 
Smoke, smoke! puff, puff! 
Thus I blow away 
The sober sense (cents) T lack enc 
And cloud the fairest day. 


Smoke, smoke, smoke, 
W hile shines the nightly star; 
Paff, puff, puff, 
Where come the smiling fair; 
Still I cleave to my cigar, 
Though maid and matron loathe tl. 
Smoke, smoke! puff, puff! 
Thus I blow awa, 
The sober sense (cents) I lack em 
And cloud the fatrest day. 


Smoke, smoke. smoke, 
From morn to dewy eve; 
Puff, puff, puff! 
Here at last Lam 
As fragrant as tobacco leaf— 
A sort of living smoked tobacco ha 
Smoke, smoke! puff, puff! 
Thus I blow away 
The sober sense I lack enough, 
And cloud the fairest day. 
P. 8. I smoke myself. 
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THE DRUID PRO) 


BY M, T. CALDOR, 








CHAPTER I. 


HEY gave just t' 
mation needed to 
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enchantment to another. 

Some such vague conviction showe:' 
faces of the two gentlemen who were 
attempting to pase for the laty’s esj- 
they spurred upward to ber skle. 

“See!” sald Winifred, pointing » 
gauntieted band, in a somewhat imy- 
“Shall we find anything like that 
pictures?” 

** No,” echoed one voice, heartily, 
Koss’s gray eyes caught the same gis: 
own, Bat the other, that tall, super! \ 
dark beauty of face and bis unbroke 
manner, let his eye wander for a m« 
landscape, and then in silence brough' 
speaker's face. Swithin Scherer } 
say. It was not his country; wher! 
thrill beneath its beauty? 

* It is lovely! it is lovely!” repe: 
Poinson, with a childish earnestne« 
* Only look, Humphrey, at that grou; 
a blotch of fiery crimson flang out in’ 
green of the walnuts and firs.” 

The brow of the bill commanded a 
for, between it and the bine ridge of #: 


| against the clear, broad sweep of hor! 


tance, lay a tract of land, broken in 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 

t dress, and snugly ensconced herself beside sanceialia inch eile mee — a 
ded husband. There was great consterna- 
en daylight revealed the situation, but a 
an made it all right.——An injudicious but 
‘innocent kiss ‘cost a rising young minister 
jand his pulpit.——A Bangor judge refuses 
divorce cases this term, because the cold 
is likely to bring the parties together again 
are let alone.——-Secretary McCulloch is dis- 
: his female Treasury clerks.— A St. louis 
re a trail fifteen feet long.——Mrs. Lincoln’s 
9 is still stowed away at Brady’s.——A Mis- 
ner gives notices of marriages in advance, 
‘9 in the usual form, with the words “ will be” 





ly beneath the filtering sunlight, with a wondrous 
beauty defying an artist’s palette. Lines of walnuts 
ofarich golden green, contrasting startlingly with 
the flaming fire of the maples, and the pure yellow 
of the more matured chestnuts, and all, in turn, 
heightened by the dark tints of the bronzed umber of 
oaks, and the changeless verdure of evergreens. At 
the extreme distance there was a glimpse ofa graceful 
church spire pointing upward from the trees, a full 
view of a factory, with tall chimney and belfry, 
which, at that distance, was quite as picturesque asa 
castle could have been, and behind, through the gap 
of crowning woods, the clustering roofs of a country 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A SONG FOR THE SMOKERS. 





some caught upon the bat, the shoulder, the saddle,| ‘“Anaccident. Your father was thrown out of his 
but there were only two of the twenty who received , carriage. You must ride swiftly.” 
the leaf of prophecy upon the palm, Winifred Poin- A low moan dropped from the white lips, then she 
son and Faustina Inchbald. glanced back shudderingly to the great tree. 

They both sat like statues transfixed to the saddle, ** Black, black indeed! Is my father’s blood the 
staring down at the weird gift, and the faces of both’) red?” she murmured. 
were white with a sudden pallor, although the ex- “ Hush, dear Winifred! There may be hope. He 
pressions were very different. Winifred’s lovely | was not dead. The man says he declared he would 
bloom had vanished, affrighted by a vague premoni- | live till you arrived, though every breath was torture, 
tion of evil, but the long black eyelashes of the beau- | Come, now.” 
-tiful widow veiled a glazed horror that must have She gathered up the reins, and struck her riding- 
brought some tangible shape to the shrinking soul | whip fiercely across the glossy flank of her pet, and 
within. 80, without a word or look to the others, Winifred 





BY GEOBGE JAY VARNEY. 
Smoke, smoke, smoke, 
From my morning pipe; 
Puff, puff, puff! 
In the pungent cloud 
My teeth increase their gripe, 
And the nervous laughter groweth high and loud. 
Smoke, smoke! puff, puff! 
Thus I blow away 
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The sober sense (cents) I lack enough, 
And cloud the fairest day. 


Smoke, smoke, smoke! 
O, the dinner was divine,— 
Puff, puff, puff,— 
Though now [ suffer pain 
From this stomach weak of mine, 
Tobacco is the cure, and so much joy I gain. 
Smoke, smoke! puff, puff! 
Thus I blow away 
The sober sense (cents) I lack enough, 


village. 

“ Yes, it is wondrously beautiful, Winifred. You 
must have a chaplet of these leaves to garland your 
hat. We shall enter upon the jewel-strewn pathway 
in a moment, and we will select the rarest.” ’ 

The girl smiled slowly, reluctantly withdrawing 
her eyes from the scene below, as the rest of the cav- 
alcade, amidst a swell of merry laughter and ban- 
tering jests, came cantering up the height. 

A tall, symmetrieal figure, mounted upon a mag- 


8 





Swithin Schlosser lost no single expression on eith- 
er face. He guided his horse a little closer, and 
looked scrutinizingly into the small, exquisitely- 
shaped hand which rested on Mrs, Inchbald’s saddle. 
A leaf was there ripened into the most vivid yellow, 
but with acluster of round red dots scattered over 
it, looking like a shower of blood. 

“Bless me, that is surely a mistake,” said he. 
‘Such an ominous accusation cannot be intended 
for you, Mrs. Inchbald.” 





Poinson, closely followed by her devoted cavalier, 
dashed away down the bill, retracing the path they 
had followed so merrily; and the rest of the party, 
with dejected spirits and awed looks, slowly pursued 
their way. 


CHAPTER II. 


How fair and lovely looked the home which held 
such strong claim upon the girl’s devoted, enthusi- 


t horse, dashed in upon the three grouped at 
the brow of the hill. As the slender hand threw 
back a veil of costly lace, a rich, smooth voice, match- 
ing with the passionate look of the beautiful Jewish 
face, exclaimed: 

“ Here is the missing trio! How happens it, Miss 
P oinson, that you dared to steal such a march upon 
us?” 

Winifred Poinson turned quickly, and just the 
faintest added crimson rose to her face, as she an- 
swered : 

‘© IT was determined to have my first view of this 
picture by myself. Say, how much can one enjoy it 
amidst all this chattering?” 

I don’t know; that depends altogether upon the 
gazer’s thoughts, I fancy.” 

And the brilliant black eyes swept along the scene 


She started a little nervously, swept a quick, | astic heart, bathed in the luminous radiance of that 
searching glance into his face, and answered, lightly: , golden autumnal day! The clear sweep of lawn had 

“I see nothing ominous. It looks like a spotted ; not lst its velvety green, though the great oaks 
butterfly.” which tormed a sentinel line along the semi-circle of 

“If a butterfly should flutter under a murderer’s | avenue, were bronzed and seared. The fallen leaves 
band, it might be. Throw it away, fair ladye; it says had been carefally swept away, and in the garden 
plenty of gold, but blood-stained.” bed in the rear of the right wing, flowers were still 

The hand trembled, as it flung off the leaf, and the | blooming, unprotected by covers, which, with the 
whiteness crept from the cheeks to the very lips, but | vivid blue of the sky, and the still deeper tint of a 
Mrs. Inchbald, curbing the horse with an impatient | calm, broad river surface, reflecting back the glow 
hand, fretted him into restlessness, and his curvet- | and glimmer, made so bright and joyous a picture, 
tings gave her ample excuse to esoape from the | one could not realize that winter and desolation were 
steady, pitiless gaze of those singular eyes of Swithin | at hand. Winifred Poinson urged forward her 
Schlosser’s; singular, because with that swarthy | drooping horse, and shut her eyes for a moment, as 
complexion, and raven hair, and jetty beard, they | she swept under the arched gateway, the brightness 
should have been dark as midnight, whereas they | and beauty only seeming to mock her. 
were of a cold, pale blue. A faithful old servant started out from his post 


UGUENOTS: Their Settlements, Churches, 
dustries in England and Ireland. By Sam- 
iles, author of ‘‘ Self-Help,” “Lives of the 
cers,” etc. With an Appendix relating to 
guenots in America. New York: Harper & 
rs. 


a valuable history of a people who, by their 
ind fortitude in- adhering to principle, won 
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And cloud the fairest day. 


Smoke, smoke, smoke, 
While shines the nightly star; 
Puff, puff, puff, 
Where come the smiling fair; 
Still I cleave to my cigar, 
Though maid and matron loathe the tainted air. 
Smoke, smoke! puff, puff! 
Thus I blow awav 
The sober sense (cents) I lack enough, 
And cloud the fairest day. 


| 
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Smoke, smoke. smoke, 

From morn to dewy eve; 

Puff, puff, puff! ° 
Here at last [ am 

As fragrant as tobacco leaf— 

A sort of living smoked tobacco ham 


Those who sought this country, and were 
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TRUTHS. Boston: Lee & Shepard. erjoyment and admiration; a| ing abruptly to Humphrey Ross, she said, chirrup- | ctied out Winifred, guiding her horse to the gay | were all raised to admit as much fresh air as possible. 
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\ird of the “ ‘Thain Abbott eaten” comes “Shall we find anything like that in our finest | trians, and spurring forward, Humphrey Ross and | attention to a single horseman far below on thedasty ‘* My darling! my precious Winifred!” 
ely for the holidays. It is a sprightly and pictures?” his fair companion led the way toward the mejestic mney galloping at full speed. a **O father, I cannot bear it! I cannot let you die!” 
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Smoke, smoke! puff, puff! 
Thus I blow away 

The sober sense I lack enough, 
And cloud the fairest day. 


P.S. I smoke myself. 
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THE DRUID PROPHECY. 


BY M. T. CALDOR, 








CHAPTER I. 


HEY gave just the life and ani- 
mation needed to complete the 
picture, the long train of eques- 
trians, cantering up the high- 
way which wound like a silvery 
ribbon amid the noble woods, 
until it boldly surmounted the 
steep bill. A little in advance 
of some twenty companions, 
Winifred Pvinson checked ber 
horse, threw back her veil, and 
turned in the saddle to look 
down upon the living panorama 
spread out before her. Her 
dark eyes shone brilliantly with 





weariness, or trouble on her face, not a shadow of a 
foreboding in her heart. She looked bright, and 
beautiful, and gladsome enough to have passed tor 
some sweet princess of a fairy tale passing from one 
enchantment to another. 

Some such vague conviction showed itself in the 
faces of the two gentlemen who were evidently both 
attempting to pass for the lady's especial escort, as 


own. But the other, that tall, superb rider, with his 
dark beauty of face and his unbroken reticence of 
manner, let his eye wander for a moment over the 
landscape, and then in silence brought it back to the 
speaker’s face. Swithin Schlcesser had nothing to 
say. It was not his country; wherefore should he 
thrill beneath its beauty? 

“It is lovely! it is lovely!” repeated Winifred 
Poinson, with a childish earnestness of manner. 
“Only look, Humphrey, at that group of maples, like 
a blotch of fiery crimson flung out into the guld and 
green of the walnuts and firs.” 

The brow of the hill commanded a wide prospect; 
for, between it and the blue ridge of woods, reaching 
against the clear, broad sweep of horizon in the dis- 
tance, lay a tract of land, broken into gentle slopes 
and rising knolls, and broad meadows and pastures, 
in fact, a valley, something like a mile in breadth, 
through which a gentle, placid river meandered. 
And all this varying shade was rollicking now in the 
gorgeous hues of an American autumn, and there 
before them the magnificent colors shone resplendent- 





gravely, and, as Winifred thought, coldly. 

*“ You have no heart in you. you foreigners!” ex- 
claimed she, impatiently. ‘‘ Here is Mr. Schlosser— 
he has shown no more emotion in view of all this 
magnificence, than a marble statue would have 
done.” 

A slowly dawning smile curved the thin lips un- 
der Swithin Schlosser’s glossy black moustache, as 
he replied, with a shrug of his shoulders: 

‘‘ Pardon me, but perhaps the very calmness of the 
exterior is because there is so much depth of passion 
within. Your true American, with all his excitability 
and outside emotion, can never even dream of the 
depth of passion, either of delight or anguish, of 
which other nations are capable. When you see a 
dead calm anywhere, be sure it precedes or follows a 
tornado.” 

* At least, you might say this is beautiful. If it 
were a Rhine scene, or any Old World view, you 
would be enraptured. But in young, plebeian Amer- 
ica, I suppose it would be foolish to see any charm! 
O, the arrogance of you foreigners!” repeated Wini- 
fred, stirred into a little gust of petulance, as some- 
how she had been every time she had met this 
stranger, a guest at her friend’s house, something 
like ten days previous. 

‘‘ Miss Poinson is very hasty in her judgment,” 
returned the gentleman, composedly, turning his 
face so that his eyes were fixed full upon hers. “I 
am willing to aver, now and here, that I have found 
in America more perfect loveliness than has been my 
good fortune to meet in all my wanderings over the 
Old World.” 

His meaning was evident without the gallant bow. 
Winifred bit ber lip, as she thought, ‘‘ He makes it 
out that I was angling for a compliment,” and turn- 


O, see what a golk’en shower is falling. Let us all 
hasten to receive the gentle baptism of leaves.” 
“The old tree shall tell us our fortunes,” returned 
Humphrey Ross, flushing with gratification at the 
marked cordiality of her tone in centrast to the slight 
hauteur with which she had spoken to Mr. Schlosser. 
‘‘ They are of every shade. Molten gold for good 
luck, green for jealous and disappointed love, crim- 


breeze stirring the boughs lazily, sent a shower of 
ripened leaves dropping downward, and the sunlight 
shining through them in their passage, made them 
indeed look like dryad jewels of every shade and 
hue. 

Gathering underneath the bough, the gay party 
waited four the coming shower, with gloved hands 
extended in childish eagerness. The first stir of the 
wind in the upper branches was greeted with a little 
tremor of nervous laughter, and when the light waifs 
began tloating down, there was an eager scrambling. 

“Nay,” exclaimed Swithin Schlosser, “you must 
not seize upon your fortune; you must let it come to 
you. Let every one remain stirless, and accept what 
is given.” 

There was a flash of earnest meaning in his eye, 
and he watched with keen interest the soft pink glow 
on Winifred Poinson’s sweet, innocent face, while 
now and then a furtive glance explored the cold, im- 
passive features of the magnificent woman who rode 
beside him. 

In a few moments every one had a leaf to show, 





He turned with a peculiar smile, mingling cold 
contempt and deadly bitterness, and rode forward 
@ pace, where Humphrey Ross was coaxing away 
the gravity from Winifred Poinson’s face. 

“ How foolish to fancy anything of the sort! It 
only means that because all glad and beautiful gifts 
are already yours, there is no more to come.” 

‘*T wish we had not tried the presumptuous exper- 
iment,” faltered the girl. “I cannot shake off the 
chill.” 

‘What is ii?” asked Mr. Schlosser, guiding his 
horse to the other side. 

She held out to him her leaf, a sombre-looking 
thing, indeed. The outer rim showed « narrow line 
of yellow, washed in with a crimson streak, but the 
rest was one broad splash of inky blackness. He 
lifted his eyes to her troubled face with a look of 
yearning tenderness. 

“ Truly our dryad sibyl was in a vindictive mood. 
Mine will almost match that sombre leaf. See!” 
And he showed her another with a dead centre, and 
crimson, jagged edges. 

* Yours, at least, is cheering. What a clear, bril- 
liant yellow, with interlacings of emerald!’ observed 
Winifred, shaking off her frightened look, as she 
turned to Humphrey Ross. 

“It is but an idle jest, any way. What does it mat- 
ter if they show favorable or threatening?” returned 
he, fretting beneath that look of tender interest on 
Mr. Schlosser’s face. ‘See how the othors are laugh- 
ing over their success. I dare say they have just 
such black centres as yours, Winifred.” 

‘There is Mrs. Inchbald. Ask her of ber favor. 
Methought she flung it away rather angrily,” sug- 
gested Schloseer. 

*©O Mra. Inchbald, tell us what was your fortune,” 


rider on the black horse, and answered, contempt- 
uously: 

‘*T scarcely cared to look. What can one judge 
from such child’s play?” 

“ Precisely my opinion, Mrs. Inchbald,” interposed 
Humphrey Ross. “I was just telling Winifred it 
was absurd in her to be frightened by a sombre-c2!l- 
ored leaf, she, who is so evidently the petted darling 


attract our attention, to delay us for his ay-proach.” 

They watched the new-comer with careless curios- 
ity, as he came furiously onward, sparing not bis 
reeking horse fur the steep ascent, until suddenly 
there came a little cry from Winifred Poinson. 

“Itis John West. He is coming for me. O, some- 
thing has happened to my father! Evil is at hand, 
and the prophecy of the leaf is coming true.” 

She said this in a low, concentrated tone of intense 
alarm, and then leaned forward with pallid, distend- 
ed lips, watching the horseman’s approach, 

Suile and jest died out at once from the whole 
party, and Humphrey Ross spurred away down the 
hill to meet the messenger. He returned before the 
other’s spent and jaded animal could reach the brow 
ofthe hill. Winifred still sat leaning forward in the 
saddle, her cold hands cleuched over the reins, her 
eyes wild and affrigbted. 

“Come, Winifred,” began honest-hearted Hum- 
phrey, scarcely daring to lift bis eyes to that sweet 
but frozen-looking face,and then his voice broke down. 

** Tell me!” demanded the girl, sternly. 


under the larch trees, and pulling off his bat, bowed 
in silent, sorrowful sympathy. Winitred rode straight 
past, without a look or sign; but her companion 
lagged, and asked, in a whisper: 

“Alive still?” 

The man nodded, and drew his rough hand across 
his eyes, and Humphrey Ross rode on silently. 

Two windows in the second story were wide open, 
and so was the massive front door; otherwise, there 
showed no signs of life about the house. But at the 
sound of the quick stepping of the horses, a woman’s 
face appeared at the window, and immediately after, 
@ sleek, dapper-looking gentleman descended the 
broad staircase, and presented himself at the door. 

Winifred Poinson scarcely heeded the aid extended 
her by Humphrey Ross, but, springing from her sad- 
dle, her long riding-skirt trailing behind her, she 
rushed up the steps, and seized the gentleman’s 
hands. 

“Tell me, Doctor Renshaw!” faltered she, and 
could articulate no more. 

* He is still alive, my dear Miss Poinson. Try to 
summon fortitude, I beseech you.” 

‘“‘And is there no hope? O, give me just the small- 
est ray of hope, and I will bless you forever!” 

He shook his head sadly. 

* It is almost a miracle that he has remained to 
give you a parting word. Ouly, I think, such a strong 
will as his could bave fought off death for these 
waiting minutes. Do not waste a single second!” 

A cold, deadly pallor settled upon the face which 
had flushed with wistful beseeching; the sweet 
eyes had a glare of borror and anguish, and almost 
pushing the physician away from her, the girl ran up 
stairs, crossed the broad landing, and softly pushed 
open a door into that front chamber, whose windows 


up among the pillows. The coverlet hid from her 
the mangled, crushed, distorted figure, but she read 
on the clammy forehead, in the whole expression of 
the features, the unmistakable impress of approach- 
ing dissolution. With a low, sobbing cry, Winifred 
sprang forward, and buried her face in bis pillow. 

* Father, O father!” 

The filmy eye brightened, a smile of pathetic ten- 


saw; for, suddenly rousing himself from that weak- 
ness of yearning tenderness and parting agony, 
Matthew Pinson spoke with enough of his old au- 
thoritative way to startle them all. 

“Go! leave the room, every one. 
with my daughter alone.” 

** But, sir, you will need assistance,” said Doctor 
Renshaw, who had been silently standing at the 
threshold. 

* What! to die?” demanded Matthew Poinson, 
drearily. ‘ No, little as there is left of me, I bave 
manhood enough for that. I wish to spend my last 
moments with my daughter. Leave us, every one.” 

The nurse rose at once, and the honsekeeper less 
promptly followed. The physician poured out a few 
drops from a vial, and brought the tiny glass to the 
bedside. 

‘* You wil! need this, at least. 
strength while—” 

“While it is possible!” said the sick man, bitterly, 
And then he added, with an attempt at smiling, 


I would speak 


It will help you'to 





**Don’t be angry with me, doctor. I am not churl- 
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THS FLAG OF OU ONION. 








ish, only desperately, wofully in earnest to fulfil an 
imperative duty.” 

The physician had taken the arm not disabled, and 
was trying the pulse. 

“Well, how many minutes?” asked Matthew 
Puinson, gravely. 

“T cannot tell. Ishould have said, half an hour 
ago, you had not ten. Your energy of will is 
wonderful.” 

‘+I pray that it may last. Go, go. I must not trifle 
with these atoms of time.” 

His eye turned again wistfully to the fair head 
bowed azainst his pillow in stirless anguish. 

The last footstep retreated from the room, the door 
closed, and a moment’s silence settled upon the 
chamber of death, save only for the labored breath- 
ing of the dying man, and the low sobs of the an- 
guished daughter. 

“ My darling, my darling!’ gasped Matthew Poin- 
801, ‘* there is no time now for sorrowing. The little 
hold I have on life is slipping away from me. Ina 
little while all your efforts will not be able to win an 
answer from me. Then you may weep, my poor 
child, now you must listen.” 

The powerful efforts required to utter this c»he- 
rently brought the clammy dew still more profusely 
upon his furehead. Winifred Poinson showed at last 
tuat she inherited some of the Puins»n’s indomitable 
will. She lifted her face, brushed off the tears, and 
answered: 

“TI will listen, father. I will be calm. My sorrow 
shall not disturb you.” 

She seemed at last to be aware of the claims he 
held, to rouse from the great agony of her own 
trouble to give him every needed help. She took 
her handkerchief, and wiped away the cold dew. 
She beld both hands of hers over the poor frozen fin- 
gers, and leaning down, looked into his with eyes of 
unutterable love. 

“Winifred, Winifred,” said he, fairly sobbing forth 
the words, “‘O, how can I burden your young life 
with this woful trial which has borne so heavily upon 
me? My child, I shrink to tell you!’ 

The deep, sorrowful eyes never left his face. 

‘*Nothing can be hard in comparison with leaving 
you,” she said. 

“But it must be! O,it must be!” he moaned. 
“ Winifred, Winifred, can you be strong, and brave, 
and true— you so young and tender—so petted and 
carefully guarded?” 

“JT can, father, if itis right,” returned she, growing 
@ little paler, overwhelwed by a newborn dreal. 

**My precious one! Promise me here. Swear 
before Heaven, here upon my dying hand, that you 
will obey iny instructions, That you will fultil the 
trust I leave with you?” 

The sweet face was as coldly white as that of the 
dying father, bat she answered firmly: 

“T swear. O father, whatever it is, 1 willdo my 
best ” 

His glazing eyes turned to her fondly. 

“My good, true daughter! Heaven will reward 
you! If[ had dreamed of this sudden doom, O, how 
differently I should have managed! I thought I was 
sure of a dozen years more of lite, and I guarded my 
secret from your knowledge with jealous care. But 
you shall hear it now.” 

He paused, oppressed for a moment with deadly 
faintness, and then went on rapidly: 

“fT must not dally. Tue sands are nearly run. 
Listen, my child; treasure every word!” 

And with her fascinated gaze riveted upon the 
ghastly face, whose dying eyes burnt with the fierce- 
ness of expiring strength, Winifred Pvinson heard a 
new, and agitating. and impressive story. 

Something like an hour atter their departure from 
the chamber, the anxiously listening group in the 
adjuiniug room heard a grave, still voice, that was 
tull of a strange unnatural calm, call tothem. All 
went hurriedly, expecting to find the patient in the 
agonies of tieath, the daughter wild with frantic an- 
guish. Instead, however, a pale, but tearless face 
confronted them ail, its girlishness hidden by a grave, 
womanly expression, and on the couch rested a stir- 
less form, a cold face with eyes forever sealed, and 
lips frozen into a placid smile. 

“He is dead,” said Winifred Poinson. ‘I think it 
was not a very hard struggle. He broke off in the 
midst of a sentence, gaspeu a few times, and all was 
over.” 

The doctor walked to the bedside, and the nurse 
fotlowed. Miss Poinson stood a moment, then said, 
calmly, ere she lett the room: 

** Care for him tenderly.” 

And she went avyay to her own chamber witha 
quick gesture waving back the housekeeper’s weeping 
sympathy. 

“Not now, Mrs. Doyle. I wish to be alone now. 
I presume you have telegraphed for my Uncle and 
Aunt Miranda. Let me know when they arrive.” 

This grave dignity of manner was so unlike the 
girlish impulsiveness, and clinging gentleness of her 
usual demeanor, that Mrs. Doyle was both pained 
and astonished. She turned away, and met the 
seamstress, Elsie Damon, murmuring in perplexity: 

** She is not like herself at all. I can’t see into it; 
but maybe it is the great shock she has met. Such 
a sudden blow may well change us all. Pvor child! 
I only hope she may find comfort.” 

* It’s not the shock,” said Elsie Damon, shaking 
her head. “It is something he has told her. What 
else but some terrible secret couki have given Lim 
the strength to live till she came? And why was we 
all turned away, if not for that?” 

And then Miss Elsie walked cff to the hall window, 
and stood there locking out abstractedly, and tapping 


against the glass with the left fore-finger, which was 
blackened and roughened with continual finger 
pricks, she muttered: 3 

“ Humph! it’s not the shock of his death, I am 
sure of that. Assure as you’re born, Elsie Damon, 
there’s some shocking secret, and it’g worth your 
while to look after it.” 

And nodding again, till the little bunch of faded 
curls on either side her sbarp, thin face vibrated, as* 
if blown by the wind, she added: 

‘When the mourning’s made, I shall get a chance 
to see how she looks: and, if there’s anything wrong 
I can tell, I know I can.” 

M. anwhile the bereaved daughter had entered her 
own chamber, a pretty, tastefully-furnished room, 
and had bolted the door behind her. She went about 
in a stiff, mechanical way, removing the riding-dress, 
and, putting on a wrapper, and with grave deliber- 
ateness restoring every article to its proper position. 
Then she sat down, and leaned her head thoughtful- 
ly to her hand. She rose again, and, going to the 
mirror took down the rich coils of bronzed hair, and 
slowly smoothed them out, all without a tear, and 
with a look on her fuce as of one in a sort of stunned 
insensibility. A very little thing brought the change. 
A spray of gorgeous maple leaves was lying careless- 
ly on the marble slab below the dressing: glass, 

It smote her as with a sudden stab, the swift re- 
membrance the sight brought to her. O, could it be 
that it was on this very day, whose sun was still 
above the western horizon, that her tather had stood 
there at the door, smiling and jovial, hearing her ac- 
count of theday’s progra‘ame? Could it be the hand 
which hal presented the autumnal spray, suggesting 
that it displace the plume in her riding- hat, was now 
cold and stiff in death? The eye which had smiled 
upon her, bright with pride and tenderness, forever 
closed to the sight of his darling’s tace? And she, 
herself, could such long space of time work so start- 
ling a change? Was this dreary, sorrowful, care- 
weighed woman the bright, joyous, tree creature 
who had tossed the spray of leaves to their present 
resting-place, and gone dancing gayly down to 
mount and away? She sank back to her seat trem- 
bling from head to fout, ani then the pent-up tears 
found release. 

*O father, father! The prophecy was true. The 
brightness, and gladness, and beanty nave gone out 
from my life, and there is only the shrivelled dead- 
ness, the sombre blackness, the blood-tinged horror!” 
Then in @ moment she clasped ber hands and 
murmured: 

* Forgive me, father. I will not repine. I will not 
shrink, If you can look down from that unknown 
sphere into which your soul has winged its flight, 
you may know that your daughter will faithfully 
fulfil her solemn oath. Her own aspirations, and 
vague dreams, nay, ber tondest hopes, her dearest 
joys shall all be thrust away with an unyielding 
hand, if they cruss this appuinted path, if they con- 
flict with this sacred duty. Heneeturward I tuke 
leave of my careless girluvod, and devote n:yself to 
this appoiuted task.” 


CHAPTER III. 


HuMPHREY Rogs waited more than an hour after 
he sent up his wessage of sorrowful sympathy to the 
bereaved daughter, his heart very fuil of loving ten- 
derness and compassion; but Mrs. Doyle made him 
understand, at length, that he need not expect to see 
her—that the young lady had locked herseif into her 
chamber, and positively denied herself to every one, 
until the artival of her relatives trom town. 

**T am sorry,” said frank, honest-hearted Hum- 
phrey; ‘‘ poor dear Winifred needs support and ten- 
der care all the time. I aim afraid she will wake her- 
self seriously ill, grieving there alone. Do try and 
coax her to let you stay with her, until her aunt 
comes. Icannot bear to go away, and think of her 
shut up there alone. If she only hada sister or a 
brother!” 

‘Indeed, I think she has found strength in some 
wonderful fashion. She is nothing so broken down 
as I expected she would be, sir,” returned Mrs. 
Doyle. 

‘Some grief is too terrible for outward manifesta- 
tion,” murmured Humphrey, mourntully. “I am 
suce [ never saw a person More terribly stricken than 
she was at the shocking tidings. She has been so 
tenderly reared, so levingly sheltered from every 
harm, this blow may well seem overwhelming.” 

** But, sir,”? repeated Mrs. Doyle, a little impatient- 
ly, I assure you Miss Pvinsyn is bearing herself 
with more firtaness and dignity than I dreamed she 
was capable of.” 

“I wish I might speak a few words with her,” per- 
sisted the young gentleman. 

*T told her that you wished it, and she bade me 
say she cuuld see no one until her uncle came; and 
she told me not to come again to disturb her, until 
Mr. Ralph Poiuson arrived.” 

“Then i may as well go,” said Humphrey, reluc- 
tantly. 

“I think so myself,” was Mrs. Doyle’s dry 
response. 

Aud Humphrey took his hat, and went away, 
slowly, out into the mellow, golden glory of that In- 
dian sammer day. His heart was so full of the sor- 
row and shadow which had thus suddenly fallen upon 
the woman he loved, that the very beauty of the outer 
world gave him a pang. 

He stood a moment at the steps, gazing outward, 
and then, with a sudden impulse, he turned and 





into his eyes. Of course the eyes, which were those 
of a lover, selected at once the windows he knew to 
be hers. In a second Humphrey Ross had swept 
away his hat, and was bowing in reverence and ten- 
der respect, for there was the pale, pale face, pressed 
against the glass. 

She pushed up the window, and leaned out a mo- 
ment, speaking slowly, gcave, but very calm: 

“ Don’t think me unkind, dear Humphrey. I know 
your heart is full of sincerest kindness. I can well 
imagine all the sympathy you would express—the 
comforting words you would try to say. But I need 
all my strength to bear what has come, and [I must 
not waste it in unavailing distress. Do not make 
light of the Druid prophecy. You see that it is all 
true.” 

And with this, she closed the window, and vanish- 
ed. And Humphrey Ross said, also, “She is chang- 
ed! she is not herself!” as he walked away down the 
avenue. 

He was halt way down thestreet before he remem- 
bered tbat he had left his horse at the Poinson sta- 
ble, and it was brought to mind -by seeing the party 
riding slowly home, having evidently abandoned the 
excursion. 

They all paused to make anxious inquiries, and 
heard from him the confirmation of the melancholy 
rumor. 

* Poor child! poor chili!” said Mrs. Inchbald, sor- 
rowfully. ‘And is she left entirely alone?” 

‘No relative nearer than her uncle and his wife,” 
explained May Winter. ‘ The only other child died 
abroad.” 

“They are not thorough Americans, fur all Miss 


beating with his riding-whip on the saddle while he 
spoke. ‘I think some of you told me the young lady 
was born in England.” 

“O yes; they were genuine English people. Wini- 


to settle,” returned she. 
‘“‘ It is rather peculiar she should so soon forget her 


warmly as though she herself were a native Ameri- 
can,” observed he, musingly. 

** She will not lack for wealth,’ commented another 
of the party. “‘Mr. Poinson must have been a man 
of property when he came, and the business he and 
his brother established has been extremely suc- 
cessful.” 

* But to be so alone!” repeated Mrs. Inchbald, 
drearily. 

** She has friends enough everywhere she is known, 
and this may lead to a decision among her numerous 
suitors,” answered May, glancing towards Hum- 
phlrey Ross, who bit his lip, and colored slightly. 

“IT wonder if she would object to seeing me? 
Somehow [am strongly impelled to go, and try to 
comfort her,” questioned Mrs. Inchbald. 

“She has refused all visitors,” spoke up Humphrey, 
quickly; and, bowing and moving on, he broke up 
the conference. 

In a moment more, however, he heard the slow 
stepping of hoofs behind bim. Mr. Schlosser had 
wheeled around, and was walking his horse, to keep 
pace with his steps. 

“Tam going your way,” he said, apologetically, 
and I always choose company when I can get it.” 

Humphrey Ross secretly ditfered from the rule, but 
made no outward objection. 

“I could not bear to hear the careless talk of the 
others,” continued Mr. Schlosser, meditatively. “It 
jarred so with my thoughts. This world brings us 
crushing, heart-rending experiences. It is more 
than we men can do to stand up under them, some- 
times. How terribls, then, must be the grief of that 
young, tender creature!” 

Humpbrey was silent, though he sighed. 

* Now is the time, if ever, that a suitur should 
come forward, to strengthen, support, comfort. Is 
there any such for this poor girl, Mr. Ross?” 

The keen, bright eye was full on his face, and some- 
how forced a reply, though Humphrey Ross was both 
annoyed and indiggant. 

“You can judge for yourself, sir. Winifred is 
sweet, and pure, and beautiful enough to win lovers, 
where hearts are not made of stone; and quite aside 
from the mercenary admiration, her large fortune 
will naturally attract. I think you might count up 
twenty, right in this neighborhood, who would haz- 
ard anything and everything to win her favor.” 

“Ah yes, undoubtedly. But my meaning went be- 
yond. J asked if there was any accepted suitor,” 
persisted S within Schlosser. 

“I have never heard of one,” was extorted from 
Humphrey. 

‘The lists then are open. No one has aright to 
chailenge a new aspirant for the prize?” 

A passionate, angry glance was the reply. Swithin 
Schlosser smiled in calm scorn. 

‘Young man,” said he, “ yon have been telling me 
about others, and [am asking concerning yourself,’’ 

“And what right have you to ask so impertinent a 
question?” demanded Hamphrey, hotly. 

“The right of one honorably desirous of learning 
if a fair pathway is before him. The girl’s grace and 
beauty have not touched me half so impressively as 
her fresh, enthusiastic nature. She is the one wo- 
man who can charm a world-wearied heart like mine. 
Task if you have a right to ward me off—to say, 
‘Come not hither; this fair blossom is for me alone?’ 
If not, itis man-fashion ior me to Say that 1 enter 
the lists as your rival—for it is plain enoagh to see 
you love her.” 

“TI do,” said Humphrey Ross, in a quivering voice. 





looked up at the house, a soft mist ef tears creeping 


“Tam proud to acknowledge it. Ilove her as well 


Poinson’s enthusiasm,” observed Mr. Schlosser, idly | 


native land. She accused me of being a foreigner, as | 
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fred was ten years old, I think, when they came here | 


and better than my life, and all the rest of the 
world.” 

Swithin Schlosser read the passion which shook the 
tone as well as the vigorous young frame, and Stuiled, 
half in compassion, half in scorn, 

‘* My friend,” he said, ‘“‘I understand. I was once 
as young as you.” 

“One would suppose you an octogenarian now,” 
sneered Humphrey, desperately angry, though he 
scarcely knew why. 

‘Experience sometimes does more than years,” 
said the other, sententiously. 

“And I suppose you mean that same superior ex- 
perience, that vaunted world knowledge, will give 
you the victory here,” pursued Humphrey. “ Butl 
warn you, itshall not avail youin thiscase. Winifred 
Poinson is too pure and true-hearted, too sensitive to 
the slightest shade of evil, to be won by you. And 
even if it were not so, it should not avail you. I will 
fight agaiust it with all my power, and not so much, 
I here affirm, that I may win, as to save her from 
you NowI have spoken my mind freely.” And the 
young man raised his head, and flashed his fierce, 
defiant glance into the proud, haughty face above 
him. 

A low, musical laugh rippled from beneath the 

jetty moustache. 

** What a desperate fellow! Pvoh! pooh, lad! it is 
easier getting through than you imagine. I'll be 
bound, a twelvemonth will see you happy asa king 
in some fair Rosalinda’s smile, and this little girl may 
have been my wife for a whvule season without dis- 
turbing you in the least.” 

The cvol nonchalance of the tone was more stinging 
than the words. Humphrey glared at him in speech- 
less rage a moment ere be was able to articulate: 

“Sir, you mistake my character; but it does not 
matter. I know you. 1 read, in the commencement 
of our acquaintance, just what false, crafty, cruel 
spirit lodged bebicd the brilliant mask you wear. Go 


| back to the gilded, hollow, fevered scenes of the Old 
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World.* I tell you, we are too honest and true-heart- 
ed here to be touc!-ed by your evil spells.” 

He had roused a little of his own tire. A crimson 
spot b-gan to burn on theswarthy cheek, and Swithin 
Schlosser’s pale eyes took a steely gleam. 

“ Look here, my man; if you will have war, why, 
then, war it can be. D>» you think I have been 
through fire and hurtling lead, not to have learned 
something about the tactics in attack as well as de- 
fence? Pshaw, youngster! it is a fair tight, and he 
wins who has the best weapons in his hands.” 

“And that shall not be you,” said Humphrey Ross, 
through his set teeth. 

Swithio Schlosser laughed carelessly and contempt- 
uously, as he touched the whip to his horse, and, 
with a mocking bow, rode on. 

“ T shall hate that man now,” muttered Humphrey. 
Bat his attention was diverted at this moment by the 
appearance of a tall, spare figure hurrving with great 
strides over the ground. The man just glanced at 
the horseman, and hurried toward Humphrey Ross. 

‘* Mr. Ross, if you please, mebbe you can tell me if 
it is true, what I’ve just heard. Merciful Heaven! I 
can't believe it—that Matthew Poinson is killed.” 

“Too true, Jem. He is dead,’ answered Hum- 
phrey, instantly coming out of his angry mood. 

“The Lord save us all!” ejaculated Jom White, 
brushing back the mass of damp, grizzled hair with a 
hard, sooty hand, and looking like a man who has 
received a great blow. 

“ Yes, it is a terribly sudden thing. Weare scarce- 
ly able to realize it ourselves. Taink how over- 
whelming it must be to his daughter!” 

‘* Well, well, well! Things happen mighty queer 
in this world,” muttered honest Jem White, standing 
stock still in the road, aud looking down into the 
dust, into which he was shuftling his feet. ‘I was 
talking with him last night, only last night,” he 
repeated, an awed tremor creeping into his voice; 
“and now he’s dead and gone. Well, well! the par- 
son is right. We'd oughter, all hands of us, set our 
affairs in order. There’s no knowing when the sum- 
mons is coming. Matthew Poinson dead!” Then in 
@ moment he added, dismally, ‘And I suppose he 
hadn’t time to speak a single word? There was no 
message left?” ; 

‘* He lived until his daughter came. I understood 
that he talked with her some time. I know he died 
with Winifred alone in the room with him.” 

Jem White drew a long breath of relief. 

“O, I can’t be too thankful fur that!” he said, and 
then was silent along time. 

Humphrey Ross waa struck with the expression on 
the man’s face, although he could not analyze it. 

“Why, Jem, did you have any special business 
with Mr. Poinson?” he asked. 

“T always had the shoeing of his horses, and he was 
a good patron. It’s likely I shall lose some custom 
now, fur a young woman all alone wont need that 
stable filled as it has been. He had more work he 
intended to give me, and I'd a little job on hand for 
him. I wonder if she will know anything about it. 
I think I ought to ask her, and I guess I'll go down 
there.” 

“Ono, Jem. You mustn’t trouble the young lady 
now with trivial affairs. She can’t be thinking of 
such things. Wait till Mr. Ralph Poinson comes 
down from the city, and he will see to it.” 

“*O, well, itis of no consequence now. ButI should 
like to look just once more on Matthew Pvinson’s face. 
Will they have a public faneral, think you?” 

““T can’t say; but there is no question about all 
those neighbors who had a kindly interest in bia 
being allowed to see him in his coffia. It is too som 
Low to know definitely about the arrangement.” 
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| While these two were talking, S@! 
| hard been turning questioning glances bh 
curiosity must have been keenly a: 
| presently wheeled his horse round, an 
slowly, all the while eyeing sharply the 
| figure of Jem White. 
* Who's that fellow?” asked Jem, b 
| of the man's scratiny, 
| “A Gorman staying in the neighd 
| better take himeae!t back to the fatherla 
Humphrey, shortly, tarning hia be« 
unaware of the equestrian’s approach 

Mr. Schlosser saw the movement, ar 
in amusement, checked the animal, 

* [ say, my man, you carry yourself 
Where have you served?” called he, | 
into Jem White's face. 

The latter gave & nervous start, de« 
and 8 within Schloaser'’s lip curled in 
umphant satisfaction, 





Jem recovered himself in a t 
grufiiy: 

“LT am a blacksmith. Does you 
shoeing?” 


“Not to-day; but when be does I+ 
hunt you up. Did you say you had + 
a soldier?” 

“Uncle Sam doesn’t pay well enon 
life he gives his troops, and I never - 
the stars anid stripes.” 

“No, L didn’t think you had,” retur 
man, stroking the glossy black mane o 
with his eye fall upon Jem’s face. * \ 
air of this country. I faocied, rati 
something about her majesty’s service 

“T don't know as it coucerns me m 
people fancy,” retortel Jou, as owl 
when within he was e)walating in ow 

“Ie he the evil one himself? W 
saying next?” 

* Well, no, [dare say not. It doesn 
you know, even if youdocare, Thou’ 
any one’s reach. It struck mo, oft. 
saw you walking along, that you had 
the solliers of her majesty’s fifth c 
saw in service in India eight, nine—wh 
ten years ago.” 

“Tt is the devil himaelf,” menta! 
Jem White, and faced about, so that 
he coul! not keep from his face might 
If he imagined it escaped that cold. 
was mistaken. 

Swithin Schlosser gathered up the 
rein, smiled again that strange smile «) 
on swiftly. 

“Ho, ho! new developments! Sot’ 
led me correctly. I wonder if the p: 
bald got a similar suggestion, that - 
wise. I am safe from recognition ; th: 
could see the puzzled look on her face 
beat to recall when and where sabe 
me, and the more she tried the furth 
gaining any conclusion, And yet, I : 
I may turn the screw a@ little more ti, 
my purpose. So my tine madam had 
angering me. But the game is in my 
not ask more powerful cards, and, i 
sure I desire a pleasanter settlement 
oughly high bred creature; one, it 
will not grow tame and insipid. 1 
fred—how straight and sure she m 
arms, even as a bird tlutters down int 
reach! I think the old gentleman’: 
smoother track for me,and I am. 
lover’s jealous rage adds zest and e 
the whole affair.” 

Thus ran bis thoughts, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Humpnrerey Ross and Jem White 
took leave of each other at the foot . 
both with their faces turned from th 
sion and set boweward, but half an 
they both met again at the avenue ga 
a little disturbed as he perceived the 

“Icame to look afler my horse,’ 
young man. 

“ [ thought I would see if any of 
my work,” stammered Jem, and hur 

Humphrey went into the house to |. 
relatives ha: vet arrived. Elsie Da 
and corkscrew curls peered over the c.. 
of the upper landing, watching al) 
came down, tiptoeing all the way as 
the visitor. 

** You wish to see Mies Puoinson,” « 
her head, and consequently the cur 
believed a very arch and girlish fas) 
be sure, itis natural. Bat she lea P 
and has ber queer ways. Noone ts 
not one. But here comes Jem W 
siith, and sends word to know if he’: 
some work the master gave him. A 
the name twice,‘ Jen White, Jem ' 
straight down to see him, and sta) 
talking with him. But all the rest of 
are denied. That's queer, I aay.” 
“Mies Polina m knows what be be 
ness, and whatever decialon she twa 
and proper, you may be sure of t! 
young man, emphaticaliy, with wha 
a withering glance. 

Yet after he had left and was ri 
circumstance recurred to bim, and b 
that it hw! a slugular aspect, and tak. 
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my life, and all the rest of the 


er read the passion which shook the 
e vigorous young frame, and smiled, 
n, half in scorn. 

3 said, ‘‘I understand. I was once 


\ppose you an octogenarian now,” 
ey, desperately angry, though he 
y. 

»metimes does more than years,” 
ntentiously. 

you mean that same superior ex- 
unted world knowledge, will give 
re,” pursued Humphrey. ‘ Butl 
not avail youin thiscase. Winifred 
-e and true-hearted, too sensitive to 
le of evil, to be won by you. And 
t so, it should not avail you. I will 
ith all my power, and not so much, 
t I may win, as to save her from 
» spoken my mind freely.” And the 
d his head, and flashed his fierce, 
ito the proud, haughty face above 


ance, just what false, crafty, cruel 
.cd the brilliant mask you wear. Go 

i, hollow, fevered scenes of the Old 

u, we are too honest and true-heart- 
bed by your evil spells.” 

a little of his own fire. A crimson 
.n on theswarthy cheek, and Swithin 

» eyes took a steely gleam. 

y man; if you will have war, why, 

. be. D» you think I have been 

i hurtling lead, not to have learned 
. the tactics in attack as well as de- 

youngster! it is a fair fight, and he 

best weapons in his hands.” 

iL not be you,” said Humphrey Ross, 
‘eeth. 

-ser laughed carelessly and contempt- 
yuched the whip to his horse, and, 
oow, rode on. 

hat man now,” muttered Humphrey. 
1 was diverted at this moment by the 
‘all, spare figure hurrying with great 
» ground. The man just glanced at 
nd hurried toward Humphrey Ross. 
you please, mebbe you can tell me if 





18 road, and looking down into the 
» he was shuffling his feet. ‘I was 
m last night, only last night,” he 
ed tremor creeping into his voice; 
lead and gone. Well, well! the par- 
“e’d oughter, all hands of us, set our 
There’s no knowing when the sum- 

Matthew Puvinson dead!”? Then in 
idded, diamally, ‘And I suppose he 
peak a single word? There was no 


til his daughter came. I understood 

vith her some time. I know he died 

lone in the room with him.” 

ew a long breath of relief. 

, too thankful fur that!” he said, and 

along time. 

18S waa struck with the expression on 

although he could not analyze it. 

did you have any special business 

om?” he asked. 

i the shoeing of his horses, and he was 
It’s likely I shall lose some custom 

ag woman all alone wont need that 
it has been. He had more work he 

»me, and I’d a little job on hand for 
if she will know anything about it. 
to ask her, and I guess I’ll go down 


You mustn’t trouble the young lady 
ul affairs. She can’t be thinking of 
Wait till Mr. Ralph Poinson comes 

sity, and he will see to it.” 
of no consequence now. ButI should 
once more on Matthew Pvinson’s face. 
a public funeral, think you?” 

; but there is no question about all 
3 who had a kindly interest in hia 
» see him in his coffia. It is too soun 
finitely about the arrangement.” 




























1 laugh rippled from beneath the 
rate fellow! Pvoh! pooh, lad! it is 
‘rough than you imagine. I'll be 
ionth will see you bappy as a king 
.linda’s smile, and this little girl may 
ife for a whole season without dis- 
e least.” 
.alance of the tone was more stinging 
Humphrey glared at him in speech- 
nt ere be was able to articulate: 
ike my character; but it does not 
you. 1 read, in the commencement 


‘ve just heard. Merciful Heaven! I 
that Matthew Poinson is killed.” 

m. He is dead,” answered Hum- 
coming out of his angry mood. 

ve us all!” ejaculated Jom White, 
2 mass of damp, grizzled hair with a 
, and looking like a man who has 
blow. 

rribly sudden thing. We are scarce- 
ze it ourselves. Taink how over- 
t be to his daughter!” 

vell! Things happen mighty queer 
uttered honest Jem White, standing 
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While these two were talking, Swithin Schlosser 
had been turning questioning glances backward. His 
curiosity must have -been keenly aroused, for he 
presently wheeled his horse round, and walked him 
slowly, all the while eyeing sharply the straight, spare 
figure of Jem White. 

** Who’s that fellow?” asked Jem, becoming aware 
of the man’s scratiny. 

“A German stayiag in the neighborhood. He’d 
better take himse!f back to the fatherland,” answered 
Humpbhrey,. shortly, turning his head away, as if 
unaware of the equestrian’s approach. 

Mr. Schlosser saw the movement, and smiling, as if 
in amusement, checked the animal. 

“ [ say, my man, you carry yourself like a soldier. 
Where have you served?” called he, looking directly 
into Jem White’s face. 

The latter gave a nervous start, despite his efforts, 
and S within Schlosser’s lip curled in still more tri- 
umphant satisfaction. 

Jem recovered himself in a moment, and answered, 
gruffly: 

“T am a blacksmith. 
shoeing?” 

**Not to-day; but when he does [ shall be sure to 


Does your horse want 


‘| hunt you up. Did you say you had never served as 


a soldier?” 

“Uncle Sam doesn’t pay well enough for the dull 
life he gives his troops, and [ never enlisted under 
the stars and stripes.” 

“No, I didn’t think you had,” returned the gentle- 
man, stroking the glossy black mane of his horse, but 
with his eye full upon Jem’s face. ** You haven’t the 
air of this country. I fancied, rather, you knew 
something about her majesty’s service.” 

“T don’t know as it concerns me much what other 
people fancy,” retortel Jeu, as coolly as he might, 
when within he was ejxcalating in consternation: 

“Is he the evil one himself? What will he be 
saying next?” 

Well, no, [dare say not. It doesn’t help matters, 
you know, even if youdocare. Thoughts are beyond 
any one’s reach. It struck ma, oddly enough, as 1 
saw you walking along, that you had just the gait of 
the soldiers of her majesty’s fifth cavalry, which I 
saw in service in India eight, nine—why, yes, actually 
ten years ago.” 

“Tt is the devil himself,” mentally soliloquized 
Jem White, and faced about, so that the blank look 
he could not keep from his face might be unobserved. 
If he imagined it escaped that cold, bright eye, he 
was mistaken. 

Swithin Schlosser gathered up the loosely-falling 
rein, smiled again that strange smile of his, and rode 
on swiftly. 

* Ho, ho! new developments! So that bit of a clue 
led me correctly. I wonder if the proud Mrs. Inch- 
bald got a similar suggestion, that she is here like- 
wise. I am safe from recognition; that is positive. I 
could see the puzzled luok on her face. She tried her 
best to recall when and where she could have seen 
me, and the more she tried the further she was from 
gaining any conclusion. And yet,I frightened her. 
I may turn the screw a little more tightly, if it suits 
my purpose. So my fine madam had best beware of 
angering me. But the game isin my hands. I could 
not ask more poverful cards, and, i’faith! I am not 
sure I desire a pleasanter settlement. She is a thor- 
oughly high-bred creature; one, it is evident, who 
will not grow tame and insipid. This pretty Wini- 
fred—how straight and sure she must come to my 
arms, even as @ bird tlutters down into the charmer’s 
reach! I think the old gentleman’s death makes 
smoother track for me,and I am sure this young 
lover’s jealous rage adds zest and entertainment to 
the whole affair.” 

Thus ran his thoughts. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HUMPHREY Ross and Jem White the blacksmith 
took leave of each other at the foot of the highway, 
both with their faces turned from the Puinson man- 
sion and set homeward, but half an hour afterward 
they both met again at the avenue gate, each looking 
a little disturbad as he perceived the other. 

“I came to look after my horse,” explained the 
young man. 

*[ thought [ would see if any of ’em knew about 
my work,” stammered Jem, and hurried away. 

Humphrey went into the house to learn if the city 
relatives hai yet arrived. Elsie Damon's lean face 
and corkscrew curls peered over the carved balustrade 
of the upper landing, watching all arrivals. She 
came down, tiptoeing all the way a3 she recognized 
the visitor. 

** You wish to see Miss Puinson,” said she, shaking 
her head, and consequently the curls, in what she 
believed a very arch and girlish fashion. ‘ Well, to 
be sure, it is natural. But she is a Poinson, after all, 
and has her queer ways. Noone is to be admitted, 
not one. But here comes Jem White the black- 
smith, and sends word to know if he’s to keep on with 
some work the master gave him. And she says over 
the name twice, ‘Jen White, Jem White,’ and goes 
straight down to see him, and stays half an hour 
talking with him. But all the rest of her own friends 
are denied. That’s queer, I say.” 

“Miss Poinso»n knows what is best for her calm- 
ness, and whatever decision she makes will be right 
and proper, you may be sure of that,” replied the 
young man, emphaticaliy, with what was meant for 
a withering glance. 

Yet atter he had left and was riding home, the 
circumstance recurred to him, and he could not deny 
that it had a siugular aspect, and taken in connection 





with Jem White's significant: looks rather annoyed 
and puzzled him. He was thankful to hear, that 
evening, that the express train bronght Mr. Ralph 
Poinson and his wife. It somehow seemed to take a 
little responsibility off from himeelf, for since S within 
Schlosser’s declaration, he had carried around a 
woful vision of a deadly serpent charming to its ruin 
an innocent dove. 

“* Mr. Ralph Poinson will keep good guard against 
foreign adventurers,” he murmured; ‘and Mrs. 
Poinson will comfort dear Winifred as only a woman 
can. My poor, sorrowful, stricken darling! if only L 
could bear all her surrow!” repeated he. 

Yet still he could not overcome the restlessness 
which haunted him, and presently, when every one 
in his father’s house was fast asleep he rose from the 
couch upon which he hal thrown himself without re- 
moving his clothing, took his hat and a light cloak 
and went out into the clear starlight night, and with- 
out a single vacillating movement his feet took the 
street leading to the Poinsun mansion. He was 
nervously sensitive to the slightest sound, and shrank 
into the shade of the shrubbery on the roadside, 
when a firm step came from behin1d him. 

Taere was no mistaking that erect, military air. 
What was S within Schlosser, the German traveller, 
doing here at the gateway of the Poinson mansion? 
Had he, too, been called out by some strange, mys- 
terious thrill? Poor Humphrey Ross felt his heart 
sink with a woful dreat, and then rebound fiercely. 
He should not win, his accursed spells should meet a 
counteracting charm. Humphrey Ross would fight 
him every inch of the way. He sai: this over to him- 
self, his teeth set, and his hand clenched. He was 
desperately in earnest, this houest-hearted lad, and 
it still sent the angry warmth to his blood to recall 
the dlase tureigner’s cool allusion to his youth and 
inexperience, his sneering declaration of the light 
and fleeting nature of his love for Winifred Poinson. 
Most of all, it angered him to know how powerful 
such evil weapons, as this elegant and fascinating 
man of the world held in his grasp, might be to win 
the one prize for which he longed aw ay froin him. 

So Humphrey Ross followed after Swithin Schlosser 
faming with unavailing rage, while the latter, walk- 
ing in that light, inimitably graceful and easy gait of 
his, was triumphantly soliloquizing: 

**So at last capricious Fortune smiles upon me. 
Nothing could be more brilliant than this idea of 
mine, keeping a careful reconnoissance bere to-night. 
What I have discovered is the magic thread which 
unwinds the whole mystery. Bravo! the rest is 
easy enough.” 

Humphrey Ross followed him to the house at 
which he was a guest, and then returned to his own 
home, little dreaming that he had been just one hour 
too late to prevent the mischief, of whose nature, of 
course, he was entirely ignorant, but of which he hail 
yet received vague forebodings. 

For while Humphrey bsheld only a scene of pro- 
found quiet and peacefulness, a darkened house, and 
vacant grounds lying in the solemn silence of dead 
midnight, Swithin Schlosser, from his secure covert 
under the larch hedge, had watched a quiet figure 
glide out from the house, along the lawn, down the 
avenue to the gate, where another figure joined it, 
and the two went stealthily and hurriedly down the 
street, crossing the fields, and taking a short foot- 
path which led away to the lonely lane where Jem 
White’s smithy was located. 

Carefully concealing his proximity, although they 
were too anxious and hurried in their own move- 
ments to be looking behind them, this curious 
stranger had followed step by step, and he was there, 
near enough to see and hear when the pair, passing 
around the smithy, went to the door of the little cot- 
tage house in which it was understood that Jem 
White kept bachelor’s hall, an gave four peculiar 
knocks at the door, which, in a moment after, was 
unclosed by some one bearing a lamp, whose illumi- 
nation revealed to Swithin Schlosser just the infor- 
mation he desired; fur it showed him the pallid, 
agitated fice of Winifred Pvuinson, the rough and 
swarthy features of Jem White, and something still 
bevond—his quick, sharp eye did not fail to note that 
the hand which held the lamp was of another sort 
from the hu. ray, begrimed member of Jem White. It 
was delicately shaped, aristocratically white, and on 
one finger blazala gsnuine diamond, which sent its 
treacherous spark of light out into the darkness, and 
contirmed for the secret watcher just the suspicion 
he ha longed to see established. 

All this Swithin Schlosser discovered, while Hum- 
plrey Ross was trying vainly to silence the uncanny 
premonitions of mischief which would not let him 
sleep. 

The door closed in a moment, and left him only the 
blank wall of the cottage, the drooping boughs of the 
peach tree and the clear sky above, but the silent ob- 
server from the smithy corner guessed accurately the 
scene transpiring within, and waited with im- 
perturbable patience, until, something like an hour 
afterward, when the opening door revealed the two 
returning forms. But the tall, slender figure whose 
graceful proportions were hardly concealed by the 
loosely hanging cloak could never be that of Jem 
White. 

Even the cool, calm current in Swithin Schlosser’s 
veins quickened as he shrank a little closer in the 
shade of the old building. There was a gem blazing 
on his shirt frill, which he often facetiously called 
his retiring capital, worth a small fortune; but he 
would have given it gladly to have obtained another 
glow of lamplight on the unknown’s face. 

Whoever it was, thougiu there was a little air of 





shrinking or timidity in her gesture, Winifred 
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TRS FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


Pelasen allowed him to fling a supp ting arm 
around ber waist, and walke i with him to her home, 
and the stranger accompanied her into the house in 
the same stealthy fashion—returning, however. in a 
very brief time, and parting from the beautiful heir- 
ess of Matthew Poinson, lying there in his shroud, 
with a tender kiss, and a low— 

* God bless you, my darling! I shall count the 
hours, the very minutes, until I see you again; and 
I shall depend upon your promise to him who is gone. 
Good-night, dear Wioifred.” 

Winifred’s low words were inaudible, although the 
venturesome eavesdropper had established himself 
behind the vine-hung pillar near the very door, 
while they had been absent in the house. He re- 
mained there until the unknown had passed away 
down the avenue, and then cautiously emerged from 
his hiding-place, saying, inwardly: 

**So, ho, Lieutenant Guy! our paths once more 
must needs intersect. Little do you dream that I am 
here to have my share in this little mystery. The 
game lies all in my hands; and if I balk your plans, 
you will not dare demur. The pretty, impulsive, 
high strung Winifred shall not waste her sweetness 
upon you, let her bave promised what she may. 
Nor shall that stupid boy obtain so rich a prize. It 
is all for me, fortunate at last, after the buffets and 
trials of my varying experience. I alone can fully 
appreciate, I alone shall be able to win the pretty 
heiress.” 

These thoughts kept Swithin Schlosser in merry 
humor, while Winifred Poinson knelt in her dark- 
ened chamber, her pale face buried in her hands, her 
trembling lips murmuring: 

“Tt is hard, O, it is very hard. Heaven help me 
to do my duty, and forgive me if it is wrong that I 
cannot so suddenly force myself to love him. That 
promise weighs upon me heavily. O my father, 
surely you could not think it wrong to ask of me. 
Why, then, does it frighten me so to remember that 
it must be fulfilled?” 

And something like two miles away, there was a 
gracefui figure standing at a balcony window, the 
dark, Jewish face pressed against the cool pane, the 
fiercely-flaming eyes looking wistfully toward the 
east, where, in the daylight, might be seen the tall 
chimneys of the Poinson mansion. The soft light 
from within revealed the gleaming of jewels, the 
glossy sheen of her silken robe, the haughty beauty 
of face and figure; but it showed also the delicate 
fingers clenched in their grasp of the lace curtain, 
the lips quivering, ani angry tears on the flushed 
cheeks. 

“What ails me to-night?” murmured Fanstina 
Inchbald, impatiently. ‘* What wild, uncanny influ- 
ence is upon me? I am 80 strangely drawn to that 
poor child. If I only dared go to her, to weep with 
her, to love and comfort her. O, how much sweeter 
a life of placid, loving friendship beside her, than all 
this feverish gayety—this idle alulation. If I dared 
—if I only dared confess it all. Nay, I would, I am 
sure I would, if I were sure she would be merciful, 
that she would not turn away from me in scorn and 
loathing. O, if I only could bave found her poor and 
needy. How happy it would have made me to lavish 
upon her this gold that is now 8» hateful! Now there 
is nothing for me to do.” 

She paused, this brilliant, self possessed woman of 
fashion, who reigned queen and star wherever she 
appeared, weeping wearily and bitterly. 

Presently she dashed away the tears. 

* Who is this German? I shiver involuntarily 
when I meet bis eye, as if he had will and power to 
harm me. And why did he mention India? And 
his significant looks about that horrible leaf, what 
meaning held they? I cannot recall a single familiar 
look, except that faint likeness to—” 

Ste paused, shuddering, and murmured again, 
drearily: 

“ How absurd itis fr me to besotroubled! The 
grave does not give back its tenants. O that it did! 
O that tiis twofold murder could be anniLilated from 
the memory of the past!” 

She was trembling now from head to f-ot. Witha 
sudden, imperious gesture she wrenched herseli away 
from the window, and, dropping tbe curtains, she 
went to the little, fanciful dressis g-tabie, and turning 
up the flame of the globe lamp, made tbe chamber as 
bright as possible. Then, with a low, fluttering sigh, 
she poured into a tiny wine-glass a tew colorless drops 
from a vial, and drank it eagerly. 

““My nerves are losing all their steadiness; this 
wild, excited life ie killing me. And yet I cannot 
escape it, for solitude is still more terrible. O that I 
dared to go to this pure, sweet Winifred Poinson, 
now that her own sorrow must mate her tender- 
hearted and pitifal! O that I could tell her ail, and 
implore her to forgive and pity me!”’ 

And, like Winifred, she knelt, burying her face in 
her hands, and wept scalding tears; but while Win- 
nifred prayed, and rose calm and strengthened, Mrs. 
Inchbald only moaned and shuddered. It bad been 
many long and woful years since Faustina Inchbald 
had lisped a child’s innocent prayers, and, alas! 
womanhood had led her far away from such holy 
ways, until she dared not approach the only source 
of comfort, or ask for aid from the only Physician 
who could heal her bruised and festered heart. 
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Marriage, says an enthnsiastic votary of Hymen, is 
a state of which it is unnecessa'y to describe the 
happiness, for two reaso:s— first, because it would be 
superfluous to those who are in the enjoyment of its 
blessings; and secondly, because it would be im- 





possible to thuse who are not. 
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ONE OF THE FAMILY. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
VALENTINE AND ORSON, 


THE ugly look upon Bentinck Wood ford’s face did 
not wear off when Valentine informed him who he 
was; but his eullen and vindictive tone was ex- 
changed for a sheepish one, as he rose slowly from 
the ground and said, “I suppose you'll tell the 
governor all this, and make a row about that little 
cut in your forehead?” 

** Not unless you make a grievance about your two 
black eyes,” answered the tutor, quietly. “I am 
sorry, now that I know who you are, that I punished 
you so severely, though the provocation, you must 
allow, was extreme.” 

There was genuine regret in Valentine Blake's 
words, and in his face something of true tenderness, 
as he held out his band to the young fellow. There 
are some men who will never believe that pigs have 
no taste for yearls; who use sharpness with vile 
nature only at the last extermity, and are prompt to 
make their peace-offerirg even for that just severity ; 
whom nothing cures of their misplaced faith and 
clemency to their lives’ end. 

Bentinck Woodtord thrust both his bands into his 
pockets, and occupied himself with kicking a hole in 
the ground with his heel. 

“Very well,” said Valentine, coolly, ‘if we are 
not to be friends, it is for the best, perhaps, that we 
have settled the question of ‘ Who shall be master?’ 
I suppose I cannot mistake my way to the Hall, if I 
go straight on?” 

“You mustn’t go straight on,” replied the young 
man, spitefully; ‘* you must go all round that wood 
yonder. The path through it is strictly private, and 
only to be used by the governor's permission.” 

‘“*Have you a right to use it yourself?” asked 
Vulentine, without showing the least sign of 
irritation. 

** Of course I have; aint I his son and heir?”’ 

** Very well, Bentinck; in that case, you will go 
home that way, and I shall go with you.” 

“But I’m not going home,” remonstrated the 
young man, sullenly. 

**You are, at all events, going to accompany me 
through that wood, and until we reach some public 
road. Do not let us fall out again, my young friend; 
come.” 

And so the two ill-assorted companions wound 
together through the copse’s tender green to the 
little gate that opened upon the bridge that spanned 
the lake. 

“You can’t miss the road now,” observed the 
young man, sulkily; ‘‘ but I shall stay here a little. 
If we went home together—and you with that cut in 
your forehead—the governor wouid be sure to say I 
did it. The way you got it, you know, was climbing 
up the Screes.” 

Valentine nodded carelessly, and slowly took the 
way thus pointed out to him, stepping to lean upon 
the bridge, and gazing, like a true campaigner, with 
eager scrutiny on the surrounding hills. The fresh- 
ness of the stream induced him to descend the rug- 
ged bank and Jave bis face and hands in the running 
water; while engaged in this operation, a sbrill sharp 
voice exclaimed from the bridge above, ‘‘ What are 
you doing there, sir? -Are you aware that you are 
infringing upon the rights of private property?” 
The speaker was a little withered old man, with glit- 
tering eyes, that surveyed Valentine’s dusty gar- 
ments with no great favor. ‘*This is not a high- 
road to anywhere, sir,’ added hesharply. ‘“‘ The way 
to Keswick lies over yonder.” 

“T am not a tramp, sir,” returned Valentine, 
smiling gravely; ‘* but I left the car in Blennerdale, 
to make my way over the hills; and coming up the 
Screes, I met, as you see, with an unpleasant 
accident.” 

** And served you right too!” answered the old 
gentleman, grufily. ‘‘The idea of climbing up the 
Screes! And where on earth do you expect to meet 
your— your bired vehicle?” 

** At Dewbank Hall, sir.”’ 

‘“* Why, bless ny soul, then you are Mr. Blake! 
You have not such a dreadful accent as most of your 
countrymen, or else I might have known you were 
the person I was expecting; nobody but an Irish- 
man would begin his domestic duties with a broken 
head, Sir, lam Mr. Ernest Woodford.” 

At these words, Valentine sprang up the bank, 
and received his employer’s midule-finger tip in 
token of welcome. 

“T have alrealy seen your son, sir, who pointed 
out for me the road.” 

* Umph!” replied Mr. Woot ford, suspiciously. ‘I 
am surprised he was so civil. You Lave no easy task 
betore you, Mr. Blake. A greater lout I never knew 
than that lad of mine.” 

“ He isa very handsume young fellow,” observed 
Valentine. 

* T{andsome is as handsome does, sir. I tell you 
he’s a lout, and I suppose [ onght to know,” retarned 
the old gentleman, snappishly. **You will have to 
keep your eye on him, morning, noon and night. 
Don’t spare him, sir, because he is my son. Pay no 
respect to the fact, that all tlat you see from where 
we are now standing, will one cay be his own; treat 
him as though the great Blennerdale wadhole—of 
which you have doubtless heard—bai never been 
discovered. Did you see the last report in the 
Commercial Times about the Blennerdale wad, sif? 
I will sbow it to you after dinner. The preference is 
absolutely given to it over Keswick Lead.” 
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“Mr. Bentinck will meet with no indulgence at my 
hands because of his expectations, sir,’ replied 
Valentine. “The heir, you know, so long as he isa 
child, differeth in nothing from a servant.” 

“ Ay, that’s all very well; but it does not apply to 
the heir of such an estate as this; and besides, Ben 
is nota child. Mr. Blake, sir ”—here the old man’s 
voice changed to pleading tones—‘‘1 must have no 
secrets from you. Your references are so unimpeach- 
able—and from persons of such good position—that I 
am sure I may confide in your honor; and besides,”’ 
added he, naively, “‘ you cannot but find it out for 
yourself before you’ve been a week in the house. 
My son is aman in everything in which it behoves 
him to be a child, and a baby only in those things in 
wibch he should have arrived at years of discretion. 
His extravagance is unbounded; his love fur low com- 
pany, bis passion for physical violence, are some- 
thing you can scarcely imagine. Who the devil he 
gets it from isa marvel to me. Mrs. Woodford, sir, 
isa most inoffensive person, and the first cousin, 
once removed, of the present head of the Bally- 
gaboolies. Upon the other hand, he exhibits no 
trace of the commercial sagacity that has enabled 
me to double the fortune left me by my late father. 
Sir, you will have to teach him compound long 
division. 

The two, who had been hitherto walking on the 
high-road, now turned into the secluded carriage- 
drive that led towards the Hall. 

“‘ Look here!” continued the old man, with angry 
vehemence, pointing to a beech-tree by the wayside, 
“he was picked up, only last night, under yonder 
tree. He could not reel home from the Wrestlers 
Arms. A few feet short of it, he would have fallen 
on the turnpike-road, and perhaps been run over by 
the carrier’s cart before morning. Think ofa life so 
invaluable as his being placed in such peril through 
vicious imprudence! I doubt whether any human 
being, since this world was made, has been so vexed 
and worried with an only son as I have been. Any 
other man would cut off such a scapegrace witha 
shilling, without the least hesitation; but, sir, I can’t 
do it, so much of the property being strictly entailed. 
If anything was to happen to Ben, sir, nearly half 
the Woodford estate goes to another branch of the 
famil ; to persons most distasteful to me, and utterly 
unworthy of it. I make no apology for saying this; 
it is necessary, Mr. Blake, that yon should be aware 
of the tremendous nature of responsibilities. Here 
is a boy, connected upon one side with the best blood 
in Great Britain—what is called blue blood, I believe, 
by those who are curious in such matters—and on 
the other, with a representative man, if I may say 
80, of that class which has raised England to its 
present elevation among nations; and yet, what is 
the lad himself? a brawler, a sot, a— But hush! 
yonder is his mother. She feels all these things per- 
haps even more deeply than I do; but her aris- 
tocratic training causes her to repress all external 
signs of irritation. A Ballygabooly would no more 
confess her mental tortures, than would a North 
American Indian at the stake.” 

The subject of this daring metaphor was walking 
slowly before them towards the Hall, supported by 
the arm of a young lady. When the two gentlemen 
overtook them, Mrs. Woodford did not even turn her 
head, nor vould she have stopped at all had it not 
been for her companion. ‘Here is Uncle Ernest, 
aunt—” 

“And Mr. Valentine Blake, Bentinck’s future 
tutor,” added Mr. Woodford, speaking very loud. 

“Ah! indeed,” returned the old lady, bowing 
stiffly, and regarding the stranger with lack-lustre 
eyes. Her face would have been very sad but for 
its stolidity; it wore a look of chronic suffering, so 
natural to the features, that it somehow ceased to 
be painful. It was as though wortification of the 
teelings had taken place, and the sou! could be 
wrung no more. ‘‘ You will find the country very 
healthy, sir.” 

“He don’t want health, ma’am, to look at him,” 
observed Mr. Woodford, in what Mr. Murphy would 
have called “his early manner,” ‘‘and most coun- 
trices have agreed with him, I fancy. My niece, sir, 
Miss Evelyn Sefton—or Miss Evelyn, as everybody 
calls her.” 

Valentine Blake bowed low, so low that he scarcely 
met her gaze, and remained silent. Evelyn’s face 
was quiet almost to sadness, but of a very different 
type of expression from that of her aunt. It was not 
the melancholy that supersedes pain, but the pensive 
seriousness that sets in at last upon the brightest 
natures, when their lot is cast among the aftlicted. 
With such persons, false modesty has no place. 
Her calm, sweet voice addressed the stranger with- 
out a touch of ceremonious coldness. ‘*My uncle 
tells me you have seen many lands, sir; I hope you 
will be con:pelled to confess that you have come 
home at last to behold the most beautiful of all. We 
are very zealous for Sandalthwaite and Lakeland.” 

In the recessts of bis beard, the stranger was 
heard to murmur that the district seemed indeed 
most lovely. 

Evelyn noticed his embarrassment, and pitied the 
poor fellow for his shyness. ‘* You have lived in 
South America, I understand?” 

‘“* Many, many years, Miss Sefton; itis a glorious 
land; but, after all, there is no place like home.” 

“* That’s Ireland, you will observe, Evy,” said Mr. 
Woodford, with a harsh laugh. ‘ Upon my life, Mr. 
Blake, the presence of the ladies seems to bring out 
your accent, as the warmth brings out our adders in 
these parts.” 

Miss Sefton was either so taken up with her own 
reflections that she did not hear her uncle’s rude 





remark, or, if she did, she chose to ignoreit. ‘‘ Have 
you ever been to Rio Janeiro, Mr. Blake?” asked 
she. 

“ My life has been passed in m re southern coasts, 
Miss Sefton—in Monte Video, mostly, and the Rio 
Grande; but I have seen Rio Janeiro from the sea.” 

They had approached very near the Hall by this 
time, slowly as the party moved, in consideration for 
Mrs. Woodford, and the sun ha:l lost its short-lived 
April power, yet, at Valentine Blake’s last words 
Evelyn hastily pulled down her veil; nor did she 
speak again, but as soon as they got within doors, 
lett her uncle to entertain his newly arrived guest 
alone, until the dinner hour. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
MR WOODFORD GIVES A BIT OF ADVICE. 


“ Wuy is that boy not here?” inquired Mr. Ernest 
Woodford, angrily as the four sat down together. 
“This is the third time be has absented bimself 
from table in the course of the present week. I 
wont have it, Clementina—I tell you I wont have 
it.” 

“JT do not know why Bentinck is not here,” re- 
plied Mrs. Woodford, in slow, preoccupied tones. 

‘* You never do, madame,” answered the master of 
the house. “I might as well apply for domestic 
information to your poll-parrot. I dare say the 
people at the Wrestler's Arms could tell me where 
your son is, although it is quite possible that by this 
time he may not bein a condition to be aware of it 
himself. My dear Evy, it’s not a bit of good looking 
so sagaciously at me, for I have kept nothing from 
Mr. Blake, and he fully understands the sort of 
young gentleman with whom he has to deal. O here 
you are, are you, sir? A pretty time to present 
yourself at table! However, I am happy to say the 
soup is cold. Bring tbe fish, John. We do not wait 
for Mr. Bentinck.” 

The young gentleman, thus welcomed, took the 
vacant place that awaited him upon his mother’s left 
without utteripg a word. 

“Who gave you those two black eyes, sir?” in- 
quired his father, presently. ‘‘ You have been in 
another brawl, I suppose, since yesterday.” 

A branch of a sapling flew up and struck me over 
the nose, father, as I was making my way through 
the copse.” 

“A lie with a circumstance,” answered Mr. 
Woodford, contemptuously. ‘ Have you been over 
to the works, as I told you to do?” 

‘Yes sir. Miles Ripson thinks that they are com- 
ing upon another vein.” 

** Miles Ripson is a fool,” returned Mr. Woodford, 
decisively. ‘* What does George Adams think about 
it?” 

** He thinks the same.” 

“ Very good. If be should turn out to be right, I 
sball shut up the wadhole for six months; there 
shall be no glut of Blenuerdale lead in the market. 
That’s the great advantage of having a good balance 
at one’s banker’s, Mr. Blake—a thing I dar esay you 
are not much accustomed to—we can hold on as long 
as we like; then, sooner or later, we come to dictate 
our own terms. You learned gentlemen talk of 
knowledge being power, because you are bound to 
cry up the article you happen to have in stock; but, 
after all, there is nothing like wealth.” 

“That is very true, Mr. Woodford,” replied the 
tutor, gravely; ‘there is nothing like it. Nothing 
so useful, and yet so dangerous; so powerful, and yet 
80 likely to be misdirected. I am sure you did not 
mean your son to understand that because he is to be 
rich there is no occasion for him to acquire knowl- 
edge.”” 

‘No, of course not,” stammered Mr. Woodford 

“ He can’t be such an idiot as to imagine that, 
when I’ve just gone to the expense—” 

“Uncle Ernest, your wine-glass is in a very 
dangerous pvsition,” observed Evelyn, earnestly. 

Valentine shot a momentary glance of gratitude 
towards her for the timely interruption, and saw 
that her face was crimsoned with the apprehension 
of what her uncle might have been about to say. 
It was evident that Mr. Woodtord perceived and 
accepted the rebuke which her tone conveyed, for 
he did not continue his reference to Mr. Blake’s 
stipend. 

“At the same time,” observed he, cynically, “ it 
must not be forgotten that those who depreciate 
wealth are, without exception, the people who 
don’t possess it—persons whom Providence has 
placed out of the influence of that particular temp- 
tation—eh?”’ 

“Itis not to be expected, to use your own argu- 
ment,” returned the tutor, smiling, “that folks 
should underrate the article they themselves have 
in stock; but I have known persons—or at least a 
person—who might have been very rich, without 
the sacritice of a scruple of conscience, and yet 
refused to be so.’’ 

* Pooh, pooh; [ don’t believe it,’ answered Mr. 
Woodford, bluntly. 

“I cannot prevent your incredulity, sir; but the 
fact remains the same,” observed the tutor, very 
gravely. ‘‘The man I speak of bas, to my own 
personal knowledge, refused a free gift from a whole 
nation of asum which even an English millionaire 
would deem considerable.” 

‘*May L ask, sir, supposing the money was not in 
paper, and that he could have got clear off with it,” 
inquired Mr. Woodford, sneeringly, ‘“‘ whether this 
magnanimous friend of yours was also an Irish- 
man?” 





“No sir,” replied Valentine, with inperturbable 
good temper, “ he was an Italian.” 

‘Is this generous and noble person still alive?” 
asked Evelyn, with interest. 

“Yes, Miss Sefton. Guiseppe, I thank Heaven, 
for the world’s sake, is still alive.” 

“ And not in jail? Come now, confess,” observed 
Mr. Woodford, cunningly. ‘1 have always observed 
that people who live for the haman race, and not for 
themselves, do somehow invariably contrive to get 
into jail.” 

“Guiseppe has been in prison more than once,” 
answered Valentine, calmly. 

“Did I not say so!” exclaimed Mr. Woodford, 
bringing his fist down on the table with a scornful 
laugh. ‘* Why, I know the fellow as though I had 
seen him with my own eyes. Now, you take my ad- 
vice, Mr. Blake—the advice of a man whose opinion 
is worth having—and don’t you have anything more 
to do with this Quixotic individual, for, sooner or 
later, he’ll come to the gallows.” 

“* He has been at the gallows’ foot before now, sir,” 
answered the tutor, without moving a wuscle, 

** Well, that’s candid, at all events!” returned his 
astonished host. ‘‘There’s a proverb in England, 
Mr. Blake, which perhaps you may bave turgotten, 
that a man is known by the companions he has kept; 
and really this Guiseppe—” 

‘IT am to blame, sir,” interrupted the tutor, frank- 
ly. “To be known as the friend of him I speak of, is 
the highest title to which an honest man need aspire ; 
but I should have told you what sort cf prison he 
was confined in, and with what sort of gallows he 
was threatened. So far from committing a crime, 
Guiseppe is invapable of conceiving one; nay, he can 
hardly credit such a conception in another. It was 
his tender contidenee which betrayed him into the 
hand of his political enemies, and it was they who 
threw him into duresse, and would only have 
brought him out to die, if they had had their will.” 

‘Ah, I see; he was one of your thorough-paced 
revolutionists. Now, my dear sir, if there is one 
thing I pride myself upon in this world, it is on being 
an Englishman; and I'll tell you, if you like, what 
we English think of the class of people to which this 
acquaintance of yours belongs.” 

‘Tl am gure, sir,” replied Valentine, looking stead- 
fastly into the face of his host, and speaking with 
great distinctness, ‘‘that in whatever you said upon 
that subject, you would be particular to remember 
that you were speaking of,an absent man in the 
presence of his attached and loving friend; but 
since it is a matter about which we are not likely to 
agree, perhaps it would be better not to broach it. 
As the ladies, however, seem interested in my hero, 
I dare say you will permit me to show them his 
portrait; he gave it to me, when 1 parted from him 
last year, with his owu hands.” 

It was certainly curious to hear this great bearded 
man talking of his friend with the tender reverence 
of a lover for his mistress, and to see him handle the 
locket, which he took from around his neck, with 
the respect which a papist might show for the image 
of his patron saint; but Mr. Ernest Woodford was 
utterly confounded by si.ch proceedings, and sat with 
his mouth open, and a morsel of fuod getting cold 
upon his fork, like some mechanical contrivance 
whose concerted movement has suddenly stopped. 

Tt is a fine face, is it not, Miss Sefton?” said the 
tutor, placing the locket in his neighbor’s hand. 

“Tt is indeed,” returned she. ‘ What a victory do 
the mild eyes obtain over the rugged features!” 

“That is just so,” assented Valentine with eager- 
ness. ‘‘ There is a certain benign authority io their 
strength which seems to me to approach nigh to 
divinity itself.” 

Clemeniina languidly surveyed the portrait, and 
pronounced it to be wauting in style. Mr Bentinck 
grunted “‘Humph!” and pushed it rudely back to 
Valentine. Mr. Woodford, whose wheels were again 
revolving, pursued his meal with resolute indiffer- 
ence, a3 though no object of greater interest than 
Mansfield pudding were on the table. 





ABYSSINIA 


Offers a novel field for research in many branches 
of inquiry. Its mineralogical wealth is only as yeta 
Inatter of speculation, its botany is all but unknown, 
and its zoology has been studied only in the most 
cursory manner. The lion and the leopard are not 
uncommon; and there are several varieties of wild- 
cats, including the civet cat, and a beautiful species 
known to the natives by the name of the Nebry 
Guolgual. There are certainly two species of hyznas, 
and two of the wild-dog; one of these latter is of a 
brindled color, having legs covered with spots. 
These animals Lunt in packs, and are said occasion- 
ally to attack even the elephant and the buffalo. 
The description of them seems to coincide with a 
variety which has been found in the Karakorum 
Mountains, in Central Asia, from which place we 
believe a skin was procured by Captain Peyton. 
The other species found in Abyssir ia seems identical, 
or nearly so, with the Canis venaticus of India. 
Jackals of three varicties are to be met with. The 
elephant and the buttalo are common in the low 
grounds upon the banks of the Mareb River, and ina 
few other places. The giraffe and rhinoceros are 
found in one portion of Tigre, and the hippopotamus 
abv unds in the Tacazze River, The antelope tribe, 
though not nearly so abundant as in Southern Africa, 
is still more or less scattered throughout Abyssinia. 


That curious bird, the Abyssinian hornbill, is fre- | 


quently met with; and the ostrich and bustard are 
found in the wilder parts of the country. 








THE DEMON SHIP. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5.] 


But the victors were apparently too busy in the 
work of retribution to heed this strange and porten- 
tous change. I perceived, however, only too clearly 
that the Demon was about finally to settle for sink- 
ing. After the lapse of a few seconds, it seemed that 
the conquerors themselves became at last aware ot 
the treacherous gulf that was preparing. to receive 
them; and a hundred voices exclaimed, ‘* To the 
sloop! to the sloop! The ship is going down—the 
ruffians are sinking her!’ 

1 now literally called out until my voice became a 
hoarse scream. I struck violently against the top ot 
our sinking dungeon. I pushed the trap-door with 
my whole force. All was in vain, I heard the sailors 
rushing eagerly to their own vessel, and abandoning 
that of the pirates to destruction. I took Margaret's 
hand, and held it towards heaven, as if it could bet- 
ter than my own plead for us. All was silent. Not 
asound was heard in the once fiercely: manned De- 
mon, save the rushing of the waters in at the holes 
where she had been scuttled by her desperate crew. 
It almost seemed that—determined not to survive 
her capture—she were eager to suck in the billows 
which would sink her tocblivion. At last, as if she 
had received her fill, she began to go duwn with a 
rapidity which seemed to send us, in an instant, 
many feet deeper beneath the waves, and I now ex- 
pected every moment to hear them gather over the 
deck, and then cverwhelm us forever. I uttered a 
prayer, and clasped Margaret in my arms. But no 
voice, no sigh proceeded from the companion of my 
grave. Her hand was cold, and her pulse quiet; aud 
I deemed that the spirit had warred with and over- 
come its last enemy, ere our common grave yawned 
to receive us. 

Voices were heard; weights seemed to be removed 
from the trap-door! It was opened; and the words, 
‘Good Heaven! the fellow is right, they are here, 
sure enough!” met my almost incredulous ear, I 
beheld a British officer, a sailor or two, and Girod 
with his hands tied behind him. I held up my 
precious burthen, who was reccived into the arms 
of her compatriots, and then, like one in a dream, 
sprang from my long prison. Perhaps it might be 
well that Margaret’s eye was half closed in death at 
that moment; for the deck of the sinking Demon of- 
fered no spectacle for woman’s eye. There lay the 
mangled bodies of our late jailors, the fast-stiffening 
‘countenai:ces still retaining in cold death itselfpthat 
expression of daring and brute ferocity which seem- 
ed effaceable only by the absolute decomposition of 
their hardened features. I shall never forget the 
scene of desolation presented by the deck, lying like 
avast plank or raft of slaughtered bodies, almost 
level with the sea, whose waters dashed furiously 
over it, and then receding from their still ineffectual 
attempts to overwhelm the vessel, returning all dyed 
with crimson to the ocean; while the sun setting in 
a stormy and angry sky, threw his rays—for the last 
time—in lurid, fitful gleams on the ruined Demon. 

A deep, and, as it seemed, long-pent sigh escaped 
from the bosom of Margaret, when the fresh breath 
of heaven first played on her white cheek. I would 
have thanked her brave deliverers—have gazed on 
her to see if life still returned—but the sea was gain- 
ing fast on us, and I ha‘ lost the free use of my limbs 
by my lengthened and cramped continement. To 
one human being, however, I did not forget my grati- 
tude. As we burriedly prepared to spring into the 
boat, I saw that Girod’s pinioned members refused 
him the prompt aid necessary for effecting an escape 
in such a moment. I returned, seized a bloody cut- 
lass that lay on deck, and without leave of the officer, 
cut at once through the bonds which contined our 
first deliverer. 

** This man,” I said, as we seated ourselves, “ has 
deen the instrument of Heaven for our preservation. 
I will maxe n:yself answerable for his liberation and 
kind treatment.” 

Girod seized my hand, which received a Gallic sa- 
lute. Our sailors now rowed bard to avoid being 
drawn into the vortex of the sinking ship. Merciful 
God! we were then out of the Demon! I supported 
Margaret in my arms; and as I saw her bosom again 
heave, a renewed glow of hope rushed to my heart. 

We had not been on board the sloop many minutes, 
ere, slowly and awfully, the Demon sank to thesame 
eternal grave to which she had so often doomed her 
victims. We saw the top of her mainmast, which 
bore her fatal flag above the waters, tremble like a 
point on their very surface, and then vanish beneath 
them. A frightful chasm yawned for a moment—it 

was then closed by the neeting waves, which soon 
| rolled peacefully over the vessel they had engulfed; 
, and the Demon, so long the terror of the seas and the 
| scourge of mariners, disappeared f rever. 
In conclusion—I can only briefly say, that the 
sloop put into Naples, where the countess was soon 
| placed under a skillful physician, and subsequently 
became my wife. 
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FosTER THE HEART'S FEELINGS —We should 


| keep our sentiments near the heart. When we ac- 
; custom the heart to love what exists but for the 


, mind, we have no ties but to abstraction, and to 


these we readily sacritice realities. When we give | 


| 80 much love to men in the gross, we have none left 


to distribute in detail; all our good-will bas been ex- | 
pended on the mass; individuals apply too late. 


| These philosophical affections, which are not enter- 


| tained without effort, dry up and destroy our capac 
' ity of loving. 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.} 





GRAND LODGE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Grand Lodge of Massachusetts held its annual 
communication for the election of officers at the Ma- 
sonic Temple, on the afternoon of December 11th, 
and made choice of the following named brethren for 
grand officers for the ensuing year: 

C. C. Dame, of Newburyport, Grand Master. 

Wn. F. Sal:non, of Lowell, Sr. Warden. 

Goorge H. Taber, of New Bedford, Jr. Warden. 

John McClellan, of Buston, Treasurer. 

S lon Thornton, of Boston, Recording Secretary, in 
place of Charles W. Moore, who has hekt the office 
for 830 Many years, and was a candidate for re-elec- 
tion, but was badly defeated by our esteemed Brotber 
Thornton, who is just the person fur the place. Mr. 
Thornton is a gentleman by education and birth, and 
will treat all with courtesy. 

William Satton, Sereno D. Nickerson, P. M. Ev- 
erett, John T. Heard, Winslow Lewis, Board of 
Directors. 

Sereno D. Nickerson, Samuel P. Oliver, Wm. D. 
Covlidge, Auditing Committee. 

HUGH DE PAYENS ENCAMPMENT. 

Hugh de Payens Encampment of Knights Tem- 
plar, one of the best Commanderies in the State, has 
elected the following Sir Knights to office for the en- 
suing year: 

Sir F. J. Foss, Grand Commander. 
Sir Eugene L Norton, Generalissimo. 
Sir William Grammer, Cap. General. 
Rev. Sir J. W. F. Barnes, Prelate. - 
Sir J. B. Norton, Sr. Warden. 

Sir Oxgood W. Upham, Jr. Warden. 
Sir Moors Patee, Treasurer. 

Sir P. D. Walbridge, Recorder. 

Sir F. C. Taylor, Sword Bearer. 

Sir C. C. Dyke, Standard Bearer. 
Sir George F. Clapp, Warder. 





GRAND COUNCIL OF S. AND R. MASTERS, 
The annual meeting of the Grand Council of Select 
and Royal Masters of Massachusetts was held on the 
11h ult., in the new Masonic Temple, when the fol- 
lowing named were elected and installed as oflicers 
for the ensuing year: 
- Charles Edward Powers, of Boston, M. P. G. M. 
William A. Smith, of Worcester, R. P. G. 
P. V. Finch, of Greentield, P. G. M. of the Work. 
Alfred F. Chay , of Boston, G. M. of Ceremonies. 
John McClellan, of Boston, G. M. of Exchequer. 
Solon Thornton, of Boston, G. 2. 
Charles H. Norris, of Salem, G. C. of the Guard. 
James M. Porter, of Springfield, Grand Conductor. 








OFFICERS OF REVERE LODGE. 
At the annual communication of Revere Lodge, at 
the Temple, the following oflicers were elected: 
George T. Ambrose, Master. 
Marlborough Williams, S. Warden. 
Charles H. Bolles, J Warden. : 
John McClellan, Treasurer. 
W. W. Baker, Secretary. 
Samuel Wells, Jr., S Deacon. 
J. J. Guodrich, J. Deacon, 
J. B. Mason, S. Steward. 
W. R. Cook, J. Steward. 
J. R. Pierce, Chaplain. 
F. A. Pierce, Marshal. 
Seth T. Dame, Inside Sentinel. 
George H. Pike, Tiler. 





Sr. PAuL's LopGE, SourH Boston.—St. Paul’s 
Lodge, South Boston, made choice of its officers, last 
week, as follows: 

Parker C. Burbank, W. Master. 
Alfred Smith, S. W. 

F. G. Walbridge, J. W. 

Josiah Dunham, Treasurer. 
Horace Smith, Secretary. 


GRAND LODGE OF ILLINOIS. 

The following is a list of the ofticers of the Grand 
Lodge of Illinois, recently elected and installed: 

M. W. J. R. Gorin, Decatur, Grand Master. 

K. W. Charles Fisher, Springtield, D. G. MaSter. 

R W. D. C. Cregier, Chicago, S. G. Warden 

R. W. James A. Hawley, Dixon, Js G, Warden. 

R. W. Harrison Dills, Quincy, Grand Treasurer. 

Rk. W. H. G. Reynolds, Springtield, G. Secretary. 

k. W. and Rev D. P. Bunn, Decatur, G. Chaplain. 

Rk. W. Newton Bateman, Springtield, G. Orator. 

Rk. W John P. Ferns, Chicago, G. Tiler. 

APPOINTED OFFICERS, 

W. John C. Reynolds, Springfield, D. G. Secretary. 

W. Charles Spalding, Peoria, G. Pur. 

W. John C. Bagby, Rushville, G. Mar. 

W. George E Lounsberry, Mound City, S. G. D. 

W.D A. Cashman, Chicago, J. G. D. 

W.I.S. Blackwelder, Hillsboro, G. St. B 

W.dJ G Callender, Lawrence, G. Sw. B. 
W. O N. Stafford, Springtield, Grand Steward, 
W.R. 





: i D. Laurance, Springfield, G. Steward. 





THRE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 





THE NEW SECRETARY. 


It will be seen by our notice of the late election of 
officers to the Grand Lodge, that W. Bro. Solon 
Thornton has been elected to the position of Grand 
Recording Secretary, in place of Bro. Charles W. 
Moore. Tie selection is an excellent one. Bro. 
Thornton possesses all the qualities requisite fur the 
important position for which he has been chosen. 
Called constantly to confer with members of the Oc- 
der, in Boston and vicinity, and from other parts of 
the State, it is necessary that one filling the place 
should possess a gentlemanly courtesy and suavity, 
and a willingness to convey such infurmation as may 
be desired at his hands, and in these qualities Bro. 
Thornton excels. His deportmentis naturally urbane 
and kind, this having been proved in the numerous 
prominent positions to which the regard of his 
brethren in the past has elected him, and he brings 
to this new position an intelligence inferior to none 
in the Order, and of his willingness to impart it 
none can doubt who have been under his instruction 
in time past, who can bear testimony to the patient 
kindness that has ever distinguished him. His elec- 
tion to the office was entirely unsvlicited, and the 
large majority he received attests to the estimation 
in which he is held by the Fraternity. His cheerful 
face at the Temple will be an augury of pleasant 
times to come, and we are assured that all the duties 
incumbent on him will be discharged in the most ac- 
ceptable manner. As a Mason, he has compassed all 
of the mysteries of his art, having no superior within 
the range of our acquaintance. Thoroughly posted 
in all the technicalities of his profession, he possesses, 
besides the cheerful and genial spirit, without which 
degrees and orders are as much out of the pale of 
true Masonry as is the form of a creed devoid of liv- 
ing faith, his titles represent his excellences, and the 
prefix “‘Grand” given to him or his position will not 
be misapplied. He also fills the stations of Grand 
Recorder of the Grand Encampment, Grand Recorder 
of Royal and Select Masters, Secretary of St. John’s 
Lodge, and has in the past filled the position of 
Grand High Priest of the Grand Chapter, Master of 
St. John’s Lodge, and officers in the consistory de- 
grees so far up that we dare not fullowhim. In all 
of these he has proved worthy and well qualified, 
and has rendered a satisfaction that has reacted at 
the present time, and placed him in the Secretary’s 
chair. Wecan only congratulate the Grand Lodge 
upon their choice, assured¢that they have placed the 
right man in the right place. 





COLORED MASONS. 

The following communication from an “ Inquirer ” 
is of the same tenor as one previously published by 
us, and we give the present to the world in the hope 
that it will elicit the views of members of the fra- 
ternity as to the expediency of admitting this great 
innovation upon ancient usage. ‘‘ Inquirer” puts 
the case very strong. As far as the question of 
“ moral qualitications ” is concerned, we have no op- 
position to make. Our colored friend may be endow- 
ed with all the Christian and moral graces, but more 
than acentury of objection must be outgrown and 
prejudices overcome before he can be made accept- 
able to a large majority of the Masonic fraternity. 
If there is one man to object to sitting in the Lodge 
with him, for any reason, as our correspondent sug- 
gests, he should not be there. The Lodge is not a 
public institution, it is a select community, and no 
one member should be compelled to a companionship 
at which he rebels. Justice is also to be regarded, 
in a case like the following, where a worthy man is 
put in a very awkward position. He should have 
been informed of his liability beforehand, and avoid- 
ed the possible trouble. There is trouble ahead, we 
fear, from this desire on the part of some to thrust 
the colored man into places he perhaps would not 
naturally seek, as in this of Masonry, andif he is 
made a source of dissension, it will almost lead to an 
echo of the wish of O. C. Kerr’s ‘General of the 
Mackerel Brigade,” that “the negro may be wiped 
out of the map.” It is too sudden an inuovation, 
and though it may eventually happen, it will be by 
the slow degrees that are required for the formation 
of an oak tree. Colored people, however, are recog- 
nized as Masons, in other countries,and we here 
may be unfortunate in not adopting their ideas on 
the subject; but as things are they must remain until 
we outgrow them. In the meantime, what must be 
done with Brother Smith? 

BROTHER Ep1ToR,—I am at a loss to know how 
the Editor of the Freemason’s Magazine can take the 
position he has taken in his last number, in regard to 
the admission of negroes or mulattoes into the order 
of Freemasonry. I like to see consistency, anc if it is 
proper to admit them, why then let them be admit- 
ted. Nowin Brother Muore’s Magazine of August, 
1853, in an article upon negro Lodges, and the admis- 
sion of negroes to the mysteries of Freemasonry, is 
the following: 

In 1845 46 a mulatto born of a Cherokee mother, 
and, therefore free born, was admitted as a visitor 
into a Lodge in Chicago. What was the consequence? | 
The Lodges in the State rose almost en masse against 
it, and their Grand Master, who was suppesed to_ 
favor the admission; and though he was subsequent- | 
ly exonerated of any immediate agency in the mat- 
ter, it cost him his influence among the brethren. | 
The Grand Lodge of Illinois took the case in*hand, | 
and so far from treating it as a question of ‘ expedi- 
ency,” passed this stringent resolution against the 
act: “That this Grand Lodge is unqualifiedly op- | 
posed to the admission of negroes or mulattoes into 


of the rule was to be met by a forfeiture of the Char- 
ter of the Subordinate Lodge which allowed of such 
visitation. The language of the committee, to whom 
was referred the subject in Grand Lodge, was as fol- 
lows: ‘* The Author of all has placed a distinguishing 
mark upon them (negroes), clearly indicating that 
there was a distinctiveness to be kept up; and it is 
repulsive to the finest feelings of the heart, to think 
that between them and us there can be a mutual 
reciprocity of all social privileges.”” After this quota- 
tion, if the editor did not fully agree with the stand 
taken by the Grand Lodge of Llinois, and endorse 
the resolution of the committee, he would not have 
added, which he does immediately after this quota- 
tion: “Does our brother hold that this Grand 
Lodge, in the course pursued on the occasion, was 
guilty of wrong?” And in further proof that he 
agreed with the brother who sent him the communi- 
cation (which was in relation to the admission of ne- 
groes and of negro Lodges), in his answer to the com- 
plaint of his correspondent that a negro was almit- 
ted into a Lodge in Illinois, in 1852, he says, ‘ ad- 
mit the fact, and what does it prove? Simply that 
the Lodge violated a svlemn edict of its Grand Lodge, 
and in so doing forfeited its charter.” And he fur- 
ther says, ‘ This visitor had probably so much white 
blood in him that he was enabled to itapose upon 
these Lodges, or the officers were exceedingly stupid, 
and too ignorant of their duty to be longer entrusted 
with their charters.” In answering this correspond- 
ent’s remarks in regard to his opposition to negro 
Lodges, and the admission of negroes, he says: 
‘“‘ There is no difference of opinion between us and 
our brother on the main question; and should the 
time ever come when it shall be necessary to meet 
(the admission of negroes) it, he will find us by his 
side.” 

Not long ago St. Andrew’s Lodge, of thie city, 
made a Mason of one, who, according to Brother 
Moore’s account, is in the same position as the one 
who entered the Lodges in Chicago, and which called 
forth the édict abovementioned from their Grand 
Lodge; he asserts that this colored candidate was 
free born (so was the visitor at Chicago), and says it 
isa mere matter of taste, and does not violate any of 
the ancient landmarks. What is the reason for this 
reversion of jadgment iy these two parallel cases? I 
am not saying anything, nor could I it I would, 
against the respectable individual who has been re- 
ferred to; I have known him a long time, and have 
always respected him as a moral and upright man, 
and a good citizen. But are these all the qualifica- 
tions that are required in the individual who is to 
associate with us? Must he not be one with whom 
we can readily fraternize, and meet as a companion 
in friendly intercourse? And how are we to preserve 
that harmony so essential to our prosperity between 
the brethren all over our States, many of whom 
would not admit this person into their Lodges should 
he apply as a visitor, and very likely proscribe those 
who hailed from the Lodge who initiated him. I 
know I may be met with the answer, * well,let them 
reject, why should we care?” Nothing, if we care not 
for harmony among the fraternity; but when that 
harmony .is of so much importance as to allow any 
member of a Lodge to object to the visit of a brother 
with whom he does not desire to associate, and 
though the Lodge may contain one hundred mem- 
bers who do not object, still this member cannot be 
unseated, and the visitor cannot be admitted. 

I would ask further, what right has this Lodge to 
make & brother of one whom they wili not admit to 
fellowship or membership with them? He has re- 
ceived his degrees, and is sent forth a wanderer in 
the Masonic fraternity. He cannot visit the colored 
Lodges here, for our Grand Lodge do not acknowl- 
edge them, and he, therefore, by our constitutions 
cannot visit them. What Lodge will give him mem- 
bership, should he apply? What is he to do? if he 
does not connect himself with a Lodge he is debarred 
from many of the rights and privileges of a brother. 
He has not, according to Mackay and others, a right 
to be a general visitor at Lodges, or to walk in Ma- 
sonic processions, or to receive Masonic burial. Here, 
then, isa brother sent adrift into the fraternity, who, 
if he cannot obtain membership in a Lodge (and what 
Lodge will admit him, if the one who initiated him 
will not?), must be a wanderer and an outcast among 
them; andif he should be admitted as a visitor, he 


|; must pay the tax levied by the Grand Lodge on non- 


afliliated brethren every time he visits a Lodge. Are 
politica creeping into our Lodges? They have crept 
into our pulpits, and may they not next attempt the 
Lodge room? 

I would like to hear from some older and better in- 
formed Mason on this subject, as my whole desire is 
for further light. And I would like to be informed 
by my older brethren, if this action of one of our 
subo) jinates is in strict keeping with the principles 
of out Institution? INQUIRER. 
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A QUESTION. 





A correspondent in Manhattan, Kansas, propounds 
the following question: ‘In case a candidate bas 
been duly elected to take the three degrees in Ma- 
sonry, and, before receiving the first degree, some- 
thing is discovered regarding him, by many of the 
brethren, of an. unsatistactory character, shall the 
W. M. order a new election, or shall the candidate be 
admitted to the Lodge?” 

The matter is entirely under the control of the 
Master, and it is a wise rule that it should be so; for 
committees are fallible, and have in many cases but 
limited means of ascertaining the real characters of 





Lodges under this jurisdiction.” And the violation | a candidate, therefore it is that members are called 


upon to know if they have aught for or against one, 
when his name is presented. Even though elected, 
the right remains with the Master to withhold the 
degrees. We have known three candidates to be sus- 
pended in this manner, at one communication, and 
denied their degrees, after being elected to them, the 
master having received sufficient information to 
warrant it. In some jurisdictions, the candidate is 
elected to each degree separately, which is the safest 
way. A bad man should not be allowed to come in, 
knowing him to be such, though he were ten times 
over elected. The ordering of a new election, though 
not essential, would result in more effectually pre- 
venting the candidate’s entering the Order elsewhere. 


SARA Aen ene 


THE MASON’S WIFE. 


She extendeth her hand to the poor, 
The needy she strives to relieve— 
The fallen she seeks to restore, 
And soothes the afflicted that grieve, 
She strengthens the penitent mind, 
So ready to yield to despair; 
Every burden she seeks to unbind, 
Relieving from surrow and care. 


By her bounty the naked are clad, 
The hungry are furnished with food— 
The sick at her presence are glad, 
She visits the widow's abode, 
The virtuous exult in her smile, 
The ignorant learn to be wise— 
Her reproofs are like excellent oil, 
Which bids holy perfuime arise. 


Iler worth, as the Wise Man declares, 
Will far above rubies be told; 
Her counsels, her deeds and her prayers 
Are better than silver or gold. 
If such be the spirit of those 
Who are laboring the lost to reclaim, 
Ah, who can their mission oppose, 
Or fail to speak well of their name ? 





JURI:PRUDENCE OF THE ORDER. 


Masonic law has little of the republican or demo- 
cratic spirit about it. All its greater principles, 
termed in Masonic parlance, /andmarks, and most of 
the minor details of its governmental polity, are pro- 
vided to our hands, as they were provided to our fa- 
thers’ hands ages since, in the traditions and publi- 
cations of the Order. Of a)l the wretched theories 
into which even some learned in the economy of Ma- 
sonic government have been misled, none have been 
so pernicious in their results as that assumption 
which places the original and svle authority of Ma- 
sonic government in the consent of the governed, This 
error strikes a blow tu the very base of the structure 
on which all government and order rests a.song men, 
the inviolable sanctity of law. 1t substitutes popular 
caprice for the authority of antiquity, and perhaps it 
isnot too much t) add, in view of the high and 
mighty purpose for which the Masonic institution 
was originally set up, the authority of God. 1t writes 
upon the sand of the wave-washed sea-shore the laws 
which ought to be tarved in the rock of eternal 
justice. 





FREEMASONRY AND PEACE. 


Amid all the strife which has sundered communi- 
ties and deluged the world in bluod, Freemasonry has 
been in the enjoyment of tranguf repose. It has 
been for the people—the highest people, the lowest 
people, for all the people alike— who were under the 
tongue of good report. Had it not been so, our affec- 
tions would have turned from it as dishonoring to 
that Creator who kindled the splendid fireside of the 
sun, and who poared the mighty floods from the bol- 
low of his hand. The wrecks of multitudes of socie- 
ties, which have enjoyed the popular favor for a sea- 
son, and fluated for a time upon the unrufiied sea of 
success, strew the beach of time. They founderedin 
the stor.n of discord, and went down in the ocean of 
contention ; but the bark in which the fortunes of our 
Order were shipped has outrode the hurricanes, sailed 
the borders of whirlpools, and, to-day, without a de- 
tect in her keel, a rotten rib or plank, a split sail, or 
a broken cord, she ‘rides the waters like a thing of 
life,” fluats her flag over myriads of mariners, who 
stand to her helin and cordage; and we believe she is 
destined to buffet the wind and the wave for all time 
and tempest to come, and be afloat in all her trim 
holiday splendor when the Angel of Doom blows the 
judgment trump, and “ the last thunder shakes the 
world below.” 
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LAYING A CORNER STUNE.—In Richmond, Va, 
on the 10th of December, the Grand Lodge of Vir- 
ginia laid the corner-stone for a new Masonic Tem- 
ple. We are glad to know that our Virginia brethren 
can afford it. 


EXTRAVAGANCE AND RUIN. 


Since the rage for dress and finery set in—since ex- 
travagance became a womanly bh auty, and to hve 
beyond one’s means a social) requirement - since the 
loom and the workshop have taken the place of birth 
and refinement, and the moneyed valgarian is count- 
ed higher than the penniless aristocrat—since wowen 
have been ranked by what they wear and not by 
what they are, and a becoming toilet is accounted 
equal t a personal grace—since none bat a chosen 
few dare to be simjle, none but a remnant of the 
faithful dare to hold the:nselves aloof from laxary 
and fashion—more families have been ruined than bas 
ever been known befure, and the boasted happiness of 
many a home is fast becoming a fable and a myth. 
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HOPES OF YOUTH, 
BY B. P. SHILLABER. 





Lost hopes of youth! we sigh with sorrowing heart, 
As glories, pictured in life's morning start, 

Fade to our gaze in manhood's dazzling sun, 

As stars fade out when the bright day comes on. 
The future's sky with light was curtained round, 
And joy’s glad fingers hung the distant bound 

With castellated beauties, passing fair, 

The gorgeous tenantry of upper air. 

Rare flowers enwreathed the path that wound along 
Beside still waters, where the gay bird's song 

Woke thrilling echoes all the livelong day, 

And beckoning glories called the soul away 

To scenes bedight with paradisial dyes, 

That dazzled while they satisfied the eyes,— 
Leading sight captive, and the raptured sense 

Lived in the future with a joy intense, 

Drinking its music, as the bee the flowers, 
Prospectively through all life's vernal hours. 


Lost hopes of youth! we sigh, as fade from view 
Those golden promises we deemed so true 

In the sweet sunrise of our opening years, 

And, as they vanish, through a veil of tears 

We backward look, and murmur at their flight 
In the deep gloom of disappointment's night! 


And were they fancies all? May it not be 

That youth's clear vision, fraught with prophecy, 
Sees in the future glories that await 

For man in his regenerate estate, 

And that, when sin’s obscuring vapors roll, 
Hiding the second-seeing of the soul, 
Short-judging Nature mourns the hopes just fled, 
And deems their cherished promises as dead ? 
May it not be that all the clouds will fly, 

And olden visions once more greet the eye, 
Which, only hidden from the earth-dimmed view, 
May break upon our raptured sight anew, 

And the bright hopes whicn crowned youth's early days 
Be realized in ripened manhood's gaze? 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


AUNT EMORY’S EXPERIMENT. 





BY KATE PUTNAM. 


HELEN and Annette Marsh, busy with their fancy- 
work, were discussing a party soon to be given, to 
which they had received invitations. In the opposite 
corner sat their aunt, Mrs. Emory, who bad come in 
for a call, while, curled up on a window-seat, little 
Fanny, the youngest daughter, was basily stitching 
away at some finery for one of her elder sisters. 
Fanny was but sixteen, quite too young to see 
society, her mother and sisters said; beside which 
they believed, and made no secret of their belief, 
that she did not possess sufficient personal attractions 
ever to be a credit to the family. So, while the 
others, during the season, dissipated in a round of 
festivities, finished off, in the symmer, with a sojourn 
at the fashionable watering-places, quiet little Fanny 
wore the plainest of attire, and remained, during all 
the hot weather, beneath the family roof, under the 
charge of the housekeeper. It was rather a tiresome 
life for her, truly; she saw no one, went nowhere, 
and did—a good deal. For little Fanny—the more’s 
the pity—chanced early to develop a decided talent 
for sewing: ruffling, stitching, embroidering, she 
could do them all and many beside, as if by instinct. 
Of this gift her family were not slow to avail them- 
selves; and as Fanny, who was as quick at her book 
as with her needle, was, intel'ectually, far in advance 
of many girls four or five years her senior, at sixteen 
these same competent judges pronounced her educa- 
tion complete, and took her from school to be pro- 
moted to the office of sea nstreas-general. 

Not to be too hard on them, it was really little 
choice that Fanny had. Sewi:g gave her a stitch in 
the side, to be sure, but so did bending over her 
books; while the former possessed this advantage 
over the latter, that it did not expose her to contact 
with others; for the idea of ber plainness and insig 
niticance was sv deeply impressed on her mind, that 
she shrank nervously from the slightest notice. 

Now she sat and sewed in silence, unconscious of 
the absorbed and meditative gaze bent on her by one 
of the party. This was her aunt, a childless widow, 
wealthy and eccentric. For some time she hal been 
studying Fanny’s face, while the latter lent her eyes 
to her werk and her ears to the conversation of her 
sisters. Following Mrs Emory’s gaze, one would see 
a figure rather tall, thin «nd stocping, and a face 

with a sallow complexion, aw eyes and features that, 
for lack of flesn, looked oisproportionately large; 
while the black rippling hair, beautiful in its luxuri- 
ant waves, lost its effect by being put plainly back 
into a thick, heavily-meshed net, that concealed it 
almost as completely as a cap conld bave done. 


As Aunette and Helen lett the room together, on 


some mysterious conference, F nny let her work fall 
in her lap, and clasping her hands over it, gazed ab- 
stractedly out of the win iow. Her aunt still looked 
at her with unabated interest. 


“Fanny, what are you thinking of?” she asked, 


suddenly. 


Fanny started and turned around, a blush on her 


“Why to this one in particular? Is there any one 
you want to see there?” 

“T should like to dance with Clarence Everleigh 
once before he goes away,” answered Fanny, her 
gray eyes looking full into her aunt’s face. 

‘“H’m! Are you two very fond of each other?” 

‘*He has been very kind to me,” she answered, in- 
nocently. ‘He showed me how to go through the 
figures, and said sometime I should dance with 
him.” 

There was a pause, during which Fanny returned 
to her work and her aunt to her reflection. Then 
the latter said: 

‘“‘Doesn’t all that sewing hurt you sometimes, 
Fanny?” 

“It gives me a pain in the side,” acknowledged 
Fanny. 

‘*A pain in the side? h’m! How would you like 
to throw it by and go into the country with me?” 

“ The real country, Aunt Emory?” 

“ Yes, the real country, with plenty of grass, and 
flowers, and fresh air, where you can run when you 
want to and have a pony to ride.” 

Fanny was listening eagerly, a flush of delight on 
her face that, for the momet made it almost pretty. 
Directly, however, the color dropped from her cheeks 
and the light from her eyes. She took up her work 
again, saying, dolefully: 

“ But the rest will never consent to it.” 

*“ Leave the rest to me,” rejoined Aunt Emory, 
briskly. “I'll engage to make it all right with them, 
if you are sure you’ll like it.” 

When the young ladies re-entered, Mrs. Emory be- 
gan the attack at once. 

“Well, gis, you may look out for another seam- 
stress as soon as you like; I am going to take Fanny 
away.” 

** What do you mean, Aunt Emory? Take Fanny 
where?’ cried Annette; while Helen paused in her 
first bar of music, waiting, with an indolent curiosi- 
ty, for an explanation, 

‘s Where? well, that remains yet to be settled be- 
tween Fanny and me. In the country somewhere. 
As far away trom the sight of books and work as [ 
can get her. Sbe’s given herself to me, and I look on 
her as my property from this day forth until—well, 
never mind.” . 

“Until you get her a husband, I suppose,” said 
Annette, with a significant little laugh, that brought 
another red than that of pleasure to Fanny’s cheek. 
‘“*Who is talking of husbands?” retorted the old 
lady. ‘In my opinion, young ladies would do better 
not to think quiteso much about husbands. Wait 
till they come—that was the way when I was a girl. 
As I was saying, Fanny belongs to me now, and I 
mean to keep her. You needn’t be afraid of its inter- 
fering with you and Helen, Annette; my will’s made, 
and you'll all fare the same.” 

Reassured on this point, Helen took up the unfin- 
ished strain of music, while Mra. Emory left the 
room in search of her siste1-in-law. 

Everything being settled by the energetic old lady’s 
vigorous efforts, in a short tine she departed from 
the city with Fanny, on the wav to the Western 
home which she had fixed upon. Once fairly arrived, 
she called a council of one, and set forth ber pro- 
spective plan of life in a few plain words to Fanny. 

“ Now, child,’ shesaid, ‘mind what 1 say—not a 
book nor a stitch of sewing until you can stand up 
straight and show a little color in your cheeks. I 
brought you here to grow healthy, and healthy you 
must grow, if it takes to the day of your death to do 
it. As fur your beauty, that’s neither here nor 
there. A girl who is well will always look well—to 
sensible people—but | don’t tell you to think of youc 
face at all, only your health. Just ride and romp 
about as much as you like, and get all the sunshine 
and fresh air you can, and I promise you you’ll do 
well enough.” 

Never was advice more literally followed. Fanny, 
never a thorough city girl at heart, revelled in the 
country pleasures, fairly living out of doors. Before 
long the natural consequences of such a course began 
to make themselves apparent. 

So passed two years, during which Fanny Marsh 
had not seen any one member of her family, who, 
living in the North, did not feel sufficient interest in 
the absent member to take the journey to what they 
considered the barbarous far West. In the mean- 
tine, however, letters had come, from time to time, 
keeping Fanny cunversaut with the progress of 
events in ber old home. Helen was engaged, and 
her marriage fixed fur no very distaut day; Annette 
still tree, although her letters were not wanting in 
hints of various “* conquests ” which she hal achieved. 
Latterly, much mention was made of Clarence Ever- 
leigh, of his return from Europe, of the party which, 
on his arrival, the Marshes iutended to give in his 
honor, and various etceteras more or less interesting. 
Over all these Fanny pondered deeply, while Mrs. 
Emory wetched her. 

** Child,” she said, at length, “own that you want 
to be at this wonderful party and meet this incom- 
parable young man.” 

To which Fanny consciously admitted that she 
would like to do sv. 

“Then you shall,” said her aunt. 
settled.” 

And here a sudden freak took possession of the 


“That is 


usually pale cheek, and lifted her large gray eyes to | eccentric old lady. She wrote to the Marshes, stating 


her questioner’s face without speaking 


that, as she had occasion to go eastward at that time, 


“Tell me the truth, child,” pérsisted the latter. | she should take the opportunity to accompany a 
‘“* Were you envying Helen and Annette their con- | young triend who was travelling thither; moreover, 


quests and fineries?”’ 


that Fanny was well and sent her love, hoping at no 


‘““No—not exactly,” she answerel, consciously, | very distant day to see them all once more. Which 


‘but I should like to go to this party.” 





true but highly prevaricating missive being de- 
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spatched, she set about making preparations for the 
journey. 

When the letter was received in the Marsh house- 
hold, some one wondered why Fanny did not come, 
too; in reply to which another suggested that she was 
to be lett in charge of Mrs. Emory’s establishment. 
With that the subject was dismissed. 

Meantime, Mrs. Emory, with her “ young friend,” 
was on her way northward. Arriving in New York, 
she stayed there a few days before going to the city 
in which her relatives resided; and the first an- 
nouncement which they received of her coming, was 
herself, propria persona, early in the evening which 
was to witness the memorable party. 

Her carriage reached the door early, before any of 
the guests were expected, and, without giving any 
name, she unceremoniously entered the drawing- 
room, where she found the family in festive attire. 

“ Well,” she said, as they started up in surprise, 
“ you see, young ladies, that Iam just in time for 
your merry-making. How do you do, Helen? An- 
nette, you’re quite resplendent. I suppose, now 
Helen’s off the list, you’re the one to be compli- 
mented. Your mother is busy with some of the 
necessary fooleries, is she? Well, there’s no hurry; 
T can wait and refresh myself with the sigut of your 
gorgeousness.” 

**How is Fanny, aunt?” asked Annette, a little 
stung by something in her aunt’s tone, and wishing 
to revenge herself. ‘ Sue’s not found a husband yet, 
I suppose?” 

“ A husband? Fanny found a husband?” repeated 
the old lady, with an amused little laugh. ‘ No, no, 
indeed. But she’s a good girl, and sent her love to 
you all.” 

“Ts she just as she used to be?” asked Helen, with 
languid curiosity. 

‘Well, she’s healthier,” answered Mrs. Emory, 
cautiously. ‘I think she wanted to come North’ 
when she read Annette’s letter about the return of 
that young man—what is his name?—that Ever- 
leigh.”” 

“ Fanny in love with Clarence Everleigh! the idea 
of it!” exclaimed Annette, scornfully. ‘‘ Why, he’s 
come home from Europe tke most elegant and fas- 
cinating young man in ——, and he has all his uncle’s 
immense property!’ 

* Indeed!” with a ridiculous exaggeration of An- 
nette’s manner. ‘* Well, you know, my dear, I 
didw’t say that Fanny was absolutely in love with 
this serene highness, but only that she remembered 
him as the only friend of her hemming and stitching 
days. But that’s neither here nor there. Speaking 
of Fanny’s wanting to come, reminds me that the 
young friend I wrote you about, who was my com- 
panion on the journey, is alone at a hotel here, and I 
should consider it a personal favor if you would in- 
vite her to your house to-night. She is a very agree- 
able young lady, and I can vouch for her being ot 
the highest respectability.” 

Reference being had to mamma, that lady was 
graciously pledsed to grant Mrs Emory’s petition, as, 
indeed, she would have granted almost any request 
that the wealthy old lady might see fit to make. 

‘Thank you,” said the latter, on learning the de- 
cision. ‘Then I will send my carriage for her at 
once—or, stay—on second thoughts I will go back 
myself and chaperon her here.” 

This she proceeded to do accordingly, and returned 
after a time to the now well-filled rooms with Miss 
Fanny, who was presented to her own mother and 
sisters by the deceitful old lady as “ my young friend, 
Miss Layton (Fanny’s middle name) ” 

Her nearest and dearest (?) relatives looked on her 
without a shadow of suspicion that tha plain and 
sickly girl had devel»pad into this striking beauty. 
Yet there was no other change than the natural one 
effected by time and health. Tae curves of the once 
thin and stooping tigure were now gracefully fall; the 
sallow skin flushed with a rich color, and the dark 
gray eyes, beneath their long black lashes, brilliant 
with overflowing vitality; yet, through ail her meta- 
morphoses, it was the saiue Fanny Marsh who had 
been wont, in that very house, to bend so painfally 
over her monotonous sewing. But, unprepared fur 
any such growth, her mother and sisters did not give 
even the first thought to the possibility; and Farny, 
who unwillingly had acceded to her aunt's stratazem 
for one evening, kept silence, perforce, although her 
conscience smote her tur doing 8 -. 

When Clarence Everleigh could find an opport.- 
nity for joining Mrs. Esnory, he was nut slow in 
improving it. One of his first inquiries was tur 
Fanny. . 

‘Fanny? O, she’s well enough,” was the impa- 
tient answer. “ Bat never miud Fanny now. Come 
and be introduced to my beauty—and look out for 
your heart, for she is making « sensation, I can tell 
you.” 

This was true enough. Wherever she moved, 
Fanny had been followed by admiring eyes and won- 
ders as Lo who she was. As for Clarence Everleigh, 
he fell in love at once, or would have done so, had 
hot 89 large a corner of his heart already been occu- 
pied by an image which, although not resplendent 
like the living beauty before hia, still, to his mem- 
ory, represented the dearest girl in the world. 

“Miss Liyton, Mrs. Emory tells me that you know 
her niece, Miss Fanny Marsh?” he asked, during 
their conversation. 

** I Know her very well indeed,” answered Fanny, 
beginning to feel a littie uncomfortable, for who 
could say whither the theme might lead? 

** Is she well?” pursued Clarence. 

* Perfectly, | believe.” 





** Dear little thing! Lam so delighted to know it,” 


said Clarence, warmly. ‘ She was very delicate when 
I left home, and I almost feared, sometimes, that I 
should never see her again. I do not know but you 
will think it asingular avowal, Miss Layton, but there 
was no one in the world whom [ loved as I did that 
child.” 

Fanny grew still leas comfortable. For the child 
of sixteen and the boy of twenty, all that was very 
well; but when this elegant young gentleman began 
to talk of his “love ” for the “ dear little thing” who 
now stood before him in the fullness of her girlish 
beauty, the case was somewhat altered. Feeling 
this, she felt, too, that the less she said, the less 
would be the final awkwardness of discovery. There- 
fore she remained silent. 

Clarence perhaps divined something of her 
thoughts, for, in another moment, he said, with a 
conscious laugh: 2 

* You see, she is still a child to me. I forget she is 
grown away from me. Is—is she pretty?” hesitating 
slightly. 

It was Fanny’s turn to hesitate, in reply to a ques- 
tion so delicate, all circumstances considered. 

**[—really—tastes differ so widely, you know,” 
apologetically. 

He felt the constraint of her manner, and under- 
stood it toimply an unfavorable opinion which she 
could not help entertaining, but was reluctant to ex- 
press. And, in his estimation, this delicacy was a 
charm that redoubled her beauty. Her fuscinations 
won on him to such a degree that in a short time he 
could not have told whether he owed a stronger 
allegiance to the new or the old divinity; to the 
present or the past. 

Meantime, the pair were being regarded with com- 
placency by Mrs. Emory, and by Annette with ever- 
increasing irritation. 

** Well, Annette, what do you think of my beau- 
ty?’ asked the old lady, finding her niece near her 
in the course of the evening. 

“What should I think of her?” asked the latter, 
in annoyance. ‘There is nothing in particular to 
think of her, is there?” 

*“‘Your lion, Mr. Clarence Everleigh, does not 
appear to be of the same opinion,” retorted the old 
lady. ‘*1t does not look well for Fanny’s chances of 
success, if she were in love with this paragon young 
man, does it?” 

With which speech the old lady chuckled with 
such delight that Annette looked at her in wonder, 
but said nothing, for her suspicions were not suffi- 
ciently defined fur expression. 

* Does it occur to you that Miss Layton resémbles 
anybody you have ever seen?’ inquired Mrs. Emory, 
waxing contidential. ‘* No? think again! You must 
have seen some one who looked like Fanny?” 

At that name Annette started and looked alter- 
nately at her aunt andthe young stranger, silent, 
meantime, from sheer astonishment. 

*“O, you’ve guessed it at last, have you?” said 
Mrs. Emory, coolly. ‘* Well, after all, plain little Fan- 
ny hasn’t turned out so badly, it seems to me. Judg- 
ing from present appearances, Annette, shouldn’t 
you say that Clarence Everleigh was quite as much 
in love witi Fanny as she is with him?” 

The Marsh family were bitterly displeased with 
Mrs. Emory’s stratagem and its success, but it was no 
part of their plan to manifest their annoyance. 

‘* Your Aunt Emory was always a little— odd,” said 
Mrs. Marsh, siguiticantly, in a tone that indicated 
the stronger terms she did not use; “ but any show 
of irritation woul.t only expose us to ridicule.” 

So they all went to Fanny, and kissed her and flat- 
tered her, and everything passed off smoothly. 

‘“‘Aha, Mr. Clarence Everleigh,” began the old 
lady, when that gentleman had learned the secret, 
‘what have you been saying to Miss Layton about 
Fanny Marsh*” 

“Nothing that I do not wish to repeat with em- 
phasis,” he replied, meaningly, gazing into Fanny’s 
blushing face. 

“Well, well, settle your mysteries between your- 
selves; /’m not interested in them,” said Mrs. Em- 
ory, in a somewhat inconsistent tone of complacency. 

With that she leit them alone together; and they 
—followed her advice. 
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A DEATH-BED SCENE. 

Sambo’s massa was on his last legs when he sent 
for that eccentric chattel tocome and hear the heavy 
tidings from his own lips. Standing in front of the 
sick bed, he awaits the solemn intelligence. ‘ Well, 
Sambo,” said the master, faintly, “I’m going to 
leave you very soon, my poor fellow; it’ll be amighty 
loss to you, but I hope you’ll get a better master than 
I’ve beento you. I’m in debt, and I s’pose you'll 
have to be sold; but I trust you'll get a better mas- 
ter!’ Sambo looked this way and that, and thrast 
his fingers uneasily into his wool. Nobody was round, 
and ‘‘ massa at the point of death.” Why couldn’t 
he speak his mind for once— neber hab anoder 
cuance. “ He, he, massa, he, he,” grinned Sambo; 
“tank ye, sah. Wish me better massa when you's 
gone, do ye? Good—be, he—no chance to gets 
wusser one!” ‘Ah, Sambo, now that’s cruel,” 
sighed the sick man. ‘ How can‘yvu reproach your 
Master at such a time? Well, well, I’m willing to 
die, if it’s only to get out of this ungratefa) world!” 
“Eh, massa?” repliel the inexorable comforter. 
“ You g+ine to die, be ye? You willin’ to die, be ye? 
G \0 ‘—‘uss rate; he, he—eberybody be willin’ to hab 
ye!” Hand me down my cowhide!” spoke up the 
dying man, starting from the bed with wonderfal 








alacrity. “‘laint so bad yet but that I can flogs 
Sarcy nigger!”” Exit Sambo ina hurry. 
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SONG AFTER SUPPER 
_ Christmas comes bur wance @ year; 
€ Tha'sh goorol’ saong; 
Drinkallyoucan tryandrown shorra ; 


Sherra shtout champay sma’ beer, 
Olda'e an’ shtrong, 
Yoar’ clara punchtoddy bremwarra 


Hark shmerry Chrismasc himes ! * 
Hillsh comin’ due, 

Jolly now time bimeby beg or borra 

S'pose shere neverwash sushtimes! 
W ha's one todo? 

Shay olchap, )ou an‘-I drink bremwa 


llow to pass your Chrishmashnight 
Tha'sh sh’ only way; 
Wha'sh good bother an’ trouble ‘hour 
Goorol’ fellah you're allright, 
Don’ poaway! 
Ree allblue, havecigar, more bremwar 





Sometime ago a boy was run over by 
train in Indiana and lowet both lege. 1: 
company and recovered $10 000 damages, 
was taken, and after innumerable delay: 

9 | boy is glad to compromi e for $200, and | 
| costs. We seem to have read somewhere 
rations bave no souls, 


The Abyssinian expedition has béen he» 
to the Slat of October, The exploring p 
turned from a reconnolssance 130 miles 
with the cheerful intelligence that the: 
water, and that only in wells; that the t 
ranged at 110, and that the pastes ley | 
beds of torrents, with hoge masses of ro 
side. The rebels have shut up Theode: 
very small portion of bis kingdom, 

A echool trustee in Weet Virginia, 
neither read nor write, was obliged ty ta! 
of the children in his district. Me acoom 
filling a pocket with red and white beanr 
meta boy he puta red bean in a side 
girls were representod by white beans 
receptacle. When be thought he had 
counted the beans, 

The Rev. Demetrius D -boolle, rector of 
Pipes, engaged a German governess for | 
“You will have no objections to atten 
of the Church of England, young lady‘ 
she replied; ‘ 1 will be delighted. I love 
service very moche, and above all things 
where you make nice, nice prayer for poor 
* Make nice prayer in the Litany for poor 
said the surprised incumbent. “ Whe: 
in that?’ © Orit,” was the reply, * whe 
for de poor woman laboring wid chili.” 


Some papers propose that the office of » 
war be abolished. 

One would hardly think the Engtish 
notices to bathers at Boulo, ne, posted by 
the original French, could be misur'.: 
** Bathers bave no retribution to give u 
men that drive them to the sea;"’ and “|: 
ly forbidden tw the survelliants to receive 
cation or contribution under the pena 
sent away. The survelliants will aite: 
sunrise until it is set.” 


In Jacksonville, I1)., a schoolteacher ts 






































girl that the earth was round, that it 5 
ethat it was smaller than the sun; where: 
severely lectured by the father of the pu; 
ing such nonsense, and the girl was tak. 
school, 

Professor Morlot, who for some yea: 
chair of geology in the Academy of La 
died a few mouths since, left a carious wi 
conditions of which was that bis head «) 
useful to science after bis ¢eath; and be. 
it shoul.t be preserved in the Museum at 
his name legibly engraved on the skull, » 
vent its ever being mistaken for any 
condition has been complied with, and 
the once active thinker, inscribed aa « 
now be seen in the anatomical depart: 
collection at Berne, 





‘** Peter, what are you doing to that b 
echoolmaster. “* He wanted to know if . 
from seventeen how many would remal: 
ten of Lis apples to show him.” “Wel 
you give them back to him?” “ "Cau 
he'd forget how many is left.” 

In Pittsburg, Pa., last week, just after 
tleman of seventy six years bad been m . 
young woman of twenty-three, he wa 
counting bis fingers. The alderman ark: 
was counting how moch he intended pa) 
job. The oli fellow said no, bet was 
many times be bat been married, and t: 
only the sixth. He soon left with bis tric 





| to return in a few days and settle bin tii! 


Some one went into a planing mill in a: 


| 

| the other day, and placed his hand ou: 

knives revolving so ragddly that they ag; 

j strest. He then put bis band in bie y- 
workman seeing the actin asked bias ift 

| when our lacautious frient dheovvered 1 

time that he bad het several fagers. 


The En peror Napoleon bas jast been a 
the E operor of Austria to be colonel of 
regiment. The Czar and the Sovereizn « 
now the only two non-(icrman princes 

y dlstinction, which le parely honorary 
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\l, Annette, what do you think of my beau- 
‘ked the old lady, finding her niece near her 
ourse of the evening. 
‘at should I think of her?” asked the latter, 
oyance. ‘There is nothing in particular to 
f her, .is there?” 
ur lion, Mr. Clarence Everleigh, does not 
to be of the same opinion,” retorted the old 
**Tt does not look well for Fanny’s chances of 
., if she were in love with this paragon young 
res it?” 
. which speech the old lady chuckled with 
elight that Annette looked at her in wonder, 
id nothing, for her suspicions were not suffi- 
defined fur expression. 
es it occur to you that Miss Layton resembles 
ly you have ever seen?” inquired Mrs. Emory, 
+ contidential. “No? think again! You must 
yen some one who looked like Fanny?” 
lat name Annette started and looked alter- 
at her aunt andthe young stranger, silent, 
ime, from sheer astonishment. 
you’ve guessed it at last, have you?” said 
imory, coolly. “ Well, after all, plain little Fan- 
n’t turned out 80 badly, it seems to me. Judg- 
om present appearances, Annette, shouldn’t 


hey all went to Fanny, and kissed her and flat- 
her, and everything passed off smoothly. 

ha, Mr. Clarence Everleigh,” began the old 
when that gentleman had learned the secret, 
t have you been saying to Miss Layton about 
y Marsh*”’ 
othing that I do not wish to repeat with em- 
3,” he replied, meaningly, gazing into Fanny’s 
ing face. 
Tell, well, settle your mysteries between your- 
3; Z’m not interested in them,” said Mrs. Em- 
‘n a somewhat inconsistent tone of complacency. 
th that she leit them alone together; and they 
\owed her advice. 





A DEATH-BED SCENE. 
mbo’s massa was on his last legs when he sent 
hat eccentric chattel tocome and hear the heavy 
gs from his own lips. Standing in front of the 
bed, he awaits the solemn intelligence. ‘ Well, 
bo,” said the master, faintly, “I’m going to 
© you very soon, my poor fellow; it’ll be amighty 
to you, but I hope you’ll get a better master than 
been to you. I’m in debt, and I s’pose you'll 
> to be sold; but I trust you'll get a better mas- 
** Sambo looked this way and that, and thrust 
\ingers uneasily into his wool. Nobody was round, 
“ massa at the point of death.” Why couldn’t 
speak his mind for once— neber hab anoder 
nee. ‘He, he, massa, he, he,” grinned Sambo; 
nk ye, sah. Wish me better massa when you’s 
3, do ye? Good—be, he—no chance to get@ 
ser one!” “Ah, Sambo, now that’s cruel,” 
1ed the sick man. ‘* How can‘you reproach your 
ster at such a time? Well, well, I’m willing to 
if it’s only to get out of this ungrateful world!” 


—_— 













y that Clarence Everleigh was quite as much 
with Fanny as she is with him?” 
Marsh family were bitterly displeased with 
mory’s stratagem and its success, but it was no 
t their plan to manifest their annoyance. We 
yur Aunt Emory was always a little— odd,” said 
Tarsh, siguiticantly, in a tone that indicated 
-onger terms she did not use; ‘ but any show 
itation woul. only expose us to ridicule.” 











tu, massa?” replied the inexorable comforter. 
ou g+ine to die, be ye? You willin’ to die, be ye? 
russ rate; he, he—eberybody be willin’ to hab 
” ‘Hand me down my cowhide!” spoke up the 
ig man, starting from the bed with wonderful 
rity. “Laint so bad yet but that I can flog® 















-y nigger!” Exit Sambo in a hurry. 
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Che Wlorld in Piniature. 


SONG AFTER SUPPER. 
Christmas comes bur wunce a year; 
Tha'sh goorol’ snong; 
Drinkallyoucan tryandrown shorra; 
Sherra shtout champay sma‘ beer, 
Olda'e an’ shtrong, Z 
Poar’ clara punchtoddy bremwarra. 





Hark shmerry Chrismaschimes! * 
Billsh comin’ due, 
Jollynow time bimeby beg or borra. 
S‘pose shere neverwash sushtimes! 
Wha's one todo? 
Shay olchap, )ou an’-I drink bremwarra. 


How to pass your Chrishmashnight 
Tha'sh sh’ only way; 
Wha’'sh good bother an’ trouble ‘bout ‘morra? 
Goorol’ fellah you're allright, 
Don’ goaway ! 
See allblue, havecigar, more bremwarra. 


Sometime ago a boy was run over by a railroad 
train in Indiana and lost both legs. He sued the 
company and recovered $10 000 damages. An appeal 
was taken, and after innumerable delays, the poor 
boy is glad to compromi e for $250, and pay his own 
costs. We seem to have read sumewhere that corpo- 
rations bave no souls. 


The Abyssinian expedition has béen heard from up 
to the 31st ot October. The exploring party had re- 
turned from a reconnoissance 130 miles southward, 
with the cheerful intelligence that there was liitle 
water, and that only in wells; that the thermometer 
ranged at 110, and that the passes ley through the 
beds of torrents, with huge masses of rock on every 
side. The rebels have shut up Theodore within a 
very small portion ot bis kingdom. 


A school trustee in West Virginia, who could 
neither read nor write, was obliged to take a census 
of the children in his district. He accomplished it by 
filling a pocket with red and white beans. When he 
met a boy he put a red bean in a side pocket, and 
girls were representod by white beans in anotber 
receptacle. When be thought he had got all, he 
counted the beans. 


The Rev. Demetrius D.boolie, rector of Fudley cum 
Pipes, engaged a German governess for his children. 
“You will have no objections to attend the service 
of the Church of England, young lady?’ ‘*O no,” 
she replied; * I will be delighted. I love yourchurch 
service very moche, and above all things the Litany, 
where you make nice, nice prayer for poor governess.” 
“Make nice prayer in the Litany tor poor governess?” 
said the surprised incumbent. ‘ Where, wherever 
is that??? © Osir,’’ was the reply, * where you pray 
for de poor woman laboring wid child.” 


Some papers propose that the office of secretary of 
war be abolished. 


One would hardly think the English versions of 
notices to bathers at Boulo; ne, posted by the side ot 
the original French, could be misunderstood :— 
** Bathers have no retribution to give to the coach- 
men that drive them to the sea;’’ and “ It is express- 
ly forbidden to the surveillants to receive any gratifi- 
cation or contribution under the penalty of being 
sent away. The surveillants will attend from the 
sunrise until it is set.” 


In Jacksonville, I1l., a schoolteacker taught a little 
girl that the earth was round, that it revolved, and 
ethat it was smaller than the sun; whereupon he was 
severely lectured by the father of the pupil for teach- 
ing such nonsense, and the girl was taken from the 
school. 


Professor Morlot, who for some years filled the 
chair of geology in the Academy of Lausanne, and 
died a few mouths since, left a curious will, one of the 
conditions of which was that his bead should still be 
usefal to science after his Ceath ; and he directed that 
it should be preserved in the Museum at Berne, with 
his name legibly engraved on the skull, so as to pre- 
vent its ever being mistaken for any other. This 
condition has been complied with, and the skull of 
the once active thinker, inscribed as desired, may 
now be seen in the anatomical department of the 
collection at Berne. 


‘Peter, what are you doing to that boy?” said a 
schoolmaster. ‘* He wanted to know if you took ten 
from seventeen how many would remain; so I took 
ten of his apples to show bim.” ‘‘ Well, why don’t 
you give them back to him?” “ ’Cause, [’'m ‘fraid 
he'd forget how mauy is left.” 

In Pittsburg, Pa., last week, just after an old gen- 
tleman of seventy-six years had been married to a 
young woman of twenty-three, he was observed 
counting his fingers. The alderman asked him if he 
was counting how much he intended paying for the 
job. The oli fellow said no, but was counting how 
many times he had been married, and that this was 
only the sixth. He soon left with his bride, promising 
to return iv a few days and settle his biil. 


Some one went into a planing mill in an Obio town 
the other day, and placed his hand upon a set ot 
knives revolving so rapidly that they appeared to be 
atrest. He then put bis hand in his pocket; buta 
workman seeing the action asked him if he was hurt, 
when our incautious friend discovered for the first 
time that he had lost several fingers. 

The Emperor Napoleon bas just been appointed by 
the E nperor of Austria to be colonel of an Austrian 
regiment. The Czar and the Sovereizn of France are 
now the only two non-German princes who enjoy 





this distinction, which is purely honorary. 


Mach. in Kittle. 


A New York pedentrian bas made his 100 miles in 
twenty-two hours, 
England is well satisfied with our purchase of St. 
Thomas. 

Jn Havana the cholera is rapidly decreasing, but 
hundreds have died with it. 

Weston’s walking shoes have multiplied to an 
indefinite extent. 

Indiana papers report the hog crop as larger than 
was anticipated. 

They bad a deer hunt in the street: of Toledo the 
other day. 

The North German Confederacy has got up a new 
postage stamp. 

A Texas paper says sweet potatoes are so plenty as 
to be bardly worth barvesting. 

Houston says the yellow tever is gone, and invites 
every body to come there. 

Boston Theatre has preaching Sunday evenings by 
the Unitarians. 

England is stirring in the matter of educating 
children. 

A Detroit man is to make himself very uncomfort- 
able by walking three days without sleep for $2000. 

Powers asks $6000 fur his last copy of the Greek 
Slave. ; 

A Manchester audience hissed Sims Reeves because 
he would not respond to an encore. 

Jeff Davis got a musical cigar case at a Richmond 
fair. A playful attention. 

1t costs two dollars and a half to thrash an editor 
in Canada. 

Richard White died iu Norwich last Friday, aged 
102. He went to bed early and smoked inveterately. 

Doctor Shurtleff, an excellent man, has been 
elected mayor of Boston. 

Victoria has subscribed $1000 to the fund for reliev- 
ing the sufferers by the West India hurricane. 

Some of the Marquis of Hastings’s stud sold at as 
high prices as Dexter. 

Prepayment of postage is to be made optional in 
Canada. 

The Ferndale colliery ex:l sion made sixty-five 
widows and 104 orphans. 

Juarez is to have $30 000 salary, if he stays in office 
long enough to draw it. 

A bear suddenly dismissed a school in Richmond 
and attempted to breakfast on the schoolmistress. 

At the stock board Monday is now called a blue 
day it is so doll. 

Everett’s statue on the Common is laughed at and 
with some reason. 

Oar school committee is largely composed of rev- 
erend doctors, who Go no work and imuch injary. 

Lhe Paris Conservatory has bought the flute of 
Frederick the Great tor its museum. 

A Cincinnati milliner choppeda burglar’s head off 
the other day. 

Jvhn Brown’s son has been taken to an Ohio luna- 
tic asyluin, afilicted with the hereditary taint. 

There are 12,500 public journals in the world, and 
America publishes tive thousand of them. 

Chinamen cannot testify in California courts, not- 
withstanding the Civil Rights bill. 

The young man in Wisconsin who murdered his 
father and burned the body last April, is now on trial. 

Gold and coal are found in rich abundance near 
Tuscumbia, Alabama. 

Violets were in bloom in Wisconsin two weeks 
ago. 

Georgians and Alabamians are going West in large 
numbers. 

An Ohio boy made hinself an awful example by 
going after nus on Sunday and tumbling from a tree. 

The next republican convention wiil be held in 
Chicago, and Grant will be nowinated as p: esident. 

One of the sailors of the Trafalgar fight has been 
sent to the house of currection as a vagabouid. 

Ninety-one newspaper men fought duels in Paris 
the past year. 

Tbe French government has just published a re- 
port on the London Exhibition of 1851. 

Bismark is advocating tree speecao in the Prussian 
Chamber of Deputies. 

The Archbishop of Cologne has got into trouble be- 
cause be is a temperance man and his priests are not. 

Hartford seut a cable despatch to St. Petersburg 
last Saturday and fvels quite expansive over it. 








War arriages. 


eee 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. prt Mr. Amos H. Went- 
worth and Miss Isabel M. ‘Turner. 

By Rev. Mr. Cruft, Mr. Henry L. Marcy and Miss Susie 
M. Foster, both of Portsmouth, N. H. 

At East Boston, bv Rev. Mr. Cudworth, Mr. Levi W. 
Fall and Miss Sarah J. Burke. 

At Somerville, by Rev. Mr. Hibberd, Mr. Benjamin A. 
Randall and Miss Helen M. Hayden. 

At Newton Corner, by Rev. Mr. Wellman, Mr. Albert 
F. 'Fhayer and Miss Ellen F. Cheney. 

At East Stoughton, by Rev. Mr. Hilton, Mr. Minot 
Thayer and Miss Addie N. Shedd. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mrs. Mary Rutland, 67; Mr. James Adams, 
70; at East Boston, Elbridge F., son of Elbridge E and 
Miriam B. Fletcher, 17. 

At Cambriage, Mr. John A. Belcher, 43. 

At Malden, Mrs Hannah C. Whittier, 59. 

At Watertown, Mrs. Eleanor Leernes, 80. 

At Brovkline. Mrs. Mary P ope, ! 

At Brighton, Mrs. Elizabeth 4 Fay. 

At Belmont, Mr. George Long, 74 

At Woburn, Mrs. Julia Ann Doyle, 40. 

At South Reading, Mrs. Mary Eliza Dearborn, 50. 

At Winchester, Mrs. Jane C. Cooper, 48 

At Fuxboro’, Mr. Frank A. Carpenter, 24. 
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FARCE CUITE.—Cut in small pieces some un- | 
dressed fowl; put them ¢into a stewpan with a piece | 
of butter, a little salt, pepper and a little nutmeg; 
shake them over the fire for ten minutes, drain, and 
let them cool. Pat an equal portion of crumbs of 
bread in the same stewpan with some broth, anda 
little parsley chopped fine; stir it with a wooden 
spoon till it becomes quite soft. Let it get cold, then 
pound the fowl until it will pass through a tamis; 
pound the bread also, and put it through the sieve; 
then put equal parts of the meat, butter and bread 
together, and pound them with yolks of eggs suf- 
ficient to make it into a proper consistence, and keep 
it in a jar for use. 





FARCE OF HAM AND VEAL.— Mince equal quanti- 
ties of ham and veal, a bunch of parsley, and some 
pepper; put it on the fire with a little broth; let it 
stew very gently, then pound it in a mortar; add to 
it an equal portion of bread soaked in milk and 
pounded; pound the whole together with some but- 
ter, and mix it with the yolks of eggs. Bacon and 
veal which have been used in braising, or anything 
highly impregnated with the flavor of herbs and 
onions, and very rich, may be employed afterwards 
as a farce, pounded and mixed with panada. 





STUFFING —Take equal quantities of beef suet and 
crumbs of bread; chop the suet very finely; chop 
together marjoram, thyme, and parsley, having as 
much parsley as there is thyme and marjoram to- 
gether; add to them a salt-spvonfal of grated lemon 
peel, pepper, salt, and a little grated nutmeg; add 
eggs sufficient to bind it together. 





SEASONING FOR STUFFING.—One pound of salt 
dried and sifted, half an ounce of ground white pep- 
per, two ounces of dried thyme, one ounce of dried 
marjoram, and one ounce of nutmeg. When this 
seasoning is used, parsley only is required to be 
chopped in sufficient quantity to make the stuffing 
green. The proportions are—balf a pound of bread- 
crumbs, three eggs, a quarter of a pound of suet, half 
an ounce of seasoning, and peel of halfa lemon grated. 





VOL-AU-VENT OF VEAL.—Cut veal into thin pieces 
the size of half-a-crown, beat them, and fry them a 
‘pale brown, make some forcemeat and egg-halls, fry 
the former, put the whole into a rich brown gravy, 
fill the vol-au-vent, and serve it up hot. 








A SAFE, 
CERTAIN, 


NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 





Its Effects are 
Magical. 

It is an UNFAILING REMEDY in all cases of Neuralgia 
Facialis, often effecting a perfect cure in less than twenty- 
four hours, from the use of no more than TWO OR THREE 
PILLS. 

No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has 
failed to yield to this WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and 
general nervous derangements,—of many years’ standing, 
—affecting the entire system, its use for a few days, ora 
few weeks at the utmost, always affords the most aston- 
ishing relief, and very rarely fails to produce a complete 
and perinanent cure. 

It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest 
degree injurious, even to the most delicate system, and 
can ALWAYS be used with PERFECT SAFETY. 

It has long been in constant use by many of our Most 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and 
unqualified approval. 

The following, among many of our best citizens, testify 
to its WONDERFUL EFFIC .CY: 





‘Having used Dr. Turner's Tic DovLovrevx or Unt- 
VERSAL NEURALGIA PILL personally,—and in numerous 
instances recomended it to patients suffering with neu- 
ralgia,—I have found it, WITHOUT AN EXCEPTION, to ac- 
complish ALL the proprietors have claimed. 

“J. R. DILLINGHAM, Dentist. 

**12 Winter street, Boston, Feb. 18, 1867."* 


Mr. J. M. SToby, for many years an apothecary in this 
city, and for three years, during the war, in the Hospital 
Depar’ nent under the United States government, thus 
speaks of it: 

“I have known Dr. Turner's Tic Douloureux or Uni- 
versal Neuralgia Pill for twenty years. I have sold it 
and used it personally, and I have never known of a case 
where it did not give relief. Customers have told me 
they would not be without it if each pill cost ten dolla:s. 
I think it the most reliable and valuable remedy fur Neu- 
ralgia and Nervous Diseases in the world."’ 


Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 


One package - $1.00 - Pestage 6cents. 
Six packages - 5.00 - .- sy 4 
Twelve packages 9.00 - - ge = 


It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs 
and inedicines throughout the United States, and by 


TURNER & Oo., Sole Proprietors, 











120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


‘ BRILLI ANT NOV ELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the following _— 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with la 
original engravings, and Legion the cheapest books M 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this cotablishment, and 
the copyright is secured ace ording to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail, aes gp sag for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


THE DIAN OF Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FisnerR Girt, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Loneo 81m, 
THE Ip1oT PAUPER, by Matthew 8. Vinton.—THe PLAGUR 
OF MARSEILLES, by G.S8 Raymond.—THe OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb. Jr.—Tne Secret, by Clara Augusta.— 
WILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SkARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—THe SEA GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—TneE Deatu-Toven, by Malcolm J. Errym.—Tue 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Dnrivage.—Tue 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—Tne PoLice Spy, by Fraueis A. Durt- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—Tue Gir- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THR RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—Repratn, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Suir, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—Rosattne, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE OUTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage.—TnuEe LEAGUE 
oF Deatn, by Harry Harewood Leech —Orrua 8 Hvs- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED JAKr, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.— Kinan's Curss, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEv- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THeE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—J1c PoTrTer, by Matthew 8. 
Vinton.—Sim RASHLEIGH's SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VisconTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tnge Kine 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—Tue Secret LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AnD GoLp, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—WHITE HAND, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED NAT, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tue 
QUEEN OF THE SEA. by Ned Buntline.-IVAN THE SERF, 
bv Austin C. Burdick —MARION'sS BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.-THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE Skea 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tnk HEART'S SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DIsINnHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue 
WITCH OF THE WaAvRk, by Henry P Cheever.—ADELINE 
TDesmonpD, by Darius Cobb.—Tnge REBEL Spy, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—Tne Unknown, by Dr. J. H Robinson.— 
THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GoLp 
FIEND, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tuk Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—PavuL Laroon, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—B1anca, 
by Augustine J. Ht. Duganne.—THe Lost Herr, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntnia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robirson.—BLacKLock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington. Tue Ovrcast, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
OLyMPIA, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LignT-KEEPER'S 
Prize, by Major F C. Hunter.—THE SPANISH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—TE P1RaTE SMUGGLERS, by 
Lieutenant Murray. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLIsHERS, 


No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
GG FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive werk under the above 
general title. new story is ‘ssued cach month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.—THE GoLpEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THE WHITE Rover, by Dr J. H. Robinson. 

No. 3—THE BRAVO's SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.—TuHE SILverR HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No, 8.—THE Duke's Prize, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—THe Woop Wircu, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 10.—Ben HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 1l.—THE YounG P1IoneEER, by James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—Tne Ducat Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—THE West Point Capet, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE Mysterious MINER, by Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—F11z-HERN, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 

No. 17.—THE KING'S TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 

No. 19.—THe Goip Ruppers, by H. E. Bennett. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECKET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—Tue& TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—THE Novice, by Jane G. Austin. 

No. 23.—THE Youne Conqueror, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 25.—Tip, by Charles Cuttertield. 

No. 26.—THE FEeNIANS, by J. W. M'Cartney. 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES, by Harry Hazelton. 

No. 28.—THROUGH TLE ToILs, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—J Essig HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 

No. 30.—Scykos THK Consair. by George L. Aiken. 

No. 31.—Ze.pva, by Miss Jane Howard. 

No. 32.—Bxicut CLoup, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 33.—THE FATAL CaskkT, by Francis A. Duriv age. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—Tne Baron's WELL, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 36.—RED GoLpb, by Miss Camilla Willian. 

No. 37.—Virogva, by Emma Carra. 

No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 

No. 39.—Tng& BLACK AbbER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—Mrk. WarBUkTON's Guost, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—THe BAUER MurpeER, by S. C. Prescott. 

No. 42.—AN OCEAN Walr, by Henry 8. Scudder. 

No. 43.—THE PEARL OF PANAMA by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 

No. 45.—ZULE#IKA, by Martha A. Clough. 

No. 46.—THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 47.—Rep Rurekt, by Lieutenant Marray. 

No. 48 —A DARK SeckeT, by Miss A. M. Hale. 

No. 49.—THE FOUNDLING, by Perley Parker. 

No. 0 —Tue Mysterious Key, by L. M. Alcott. 

No. 51 —Corinne, by Frederick Hunter. 


For sale by ail newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
upoureceiptot Jen Centseach. Addre 
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SANTA CLAUS’S MESSENGERS. 


— 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 








~~ 


Elfins in green coats, and elfins in brown, 
Buttoned with ice-pearls, ‘broidered with snow, 
Elfins in white coats, and elfins in red, 
And bells a-ringing at each wee toe. 


Fairies in jackets, and fairies in gowns, 

In caps of a small white mouse's skin, 
Daintily tasselled with icicles, 

That jingled and danced with a merry din. 


Grim-faced goblins from dusky caves, 
Sprites in their dresses of spider's lace, 

And queer little brownies that drudge and spin 
That the fays be clothed with fitting grace. 


Over the Christmas meadows they came, 
Where the wind and bells were laughing so, 
Each with a glittering wand that shed 
Its silvery splendor over the snow. 


The stars made circles of magic light 
In every dingle and every dale, 

And the great moon spilled its bowl of gold 
Over the meadow, and hill, and vale. 


But on they danced till they reached our door 
Bringing their music so clear and thin; 

One tapped thereon with his tiny wand, 
And the latch flew up and let them in. 


The children were long since caught by sleep, 
And prisoned within her pearly door, 

But I was a-peep for Santa Claus, 
For the bare tree waited for Christmas store. 


“When patter, patter the small feet rang, 
Like shower of raindrops over the watk; 

The bells they carried piped into a waltz, 
Mingled with chorus of fairy talk. 


And merrily dancing up to the tree, 
They circled it once, and twice, and thrice; 
The small black crickets sat on the hearth, 
And peeped from their holes the shy brown mice! 


Then cach with its light wand touched a twig, 
And each touch left there a gift most rare! 

And the green tree changed to gold and red, 
And ghttered and gleamed in the dusky air. 


Every branch drooped with its dainty load,— 
Flowers with petals of sugar-frost, 

Goblin puzzles, and pictures quaint, 
Soldiers a-fighting, with sharp swords crossed; 


Wonderful dollies, with golden hair, 
Fair as the fairies, in gowns of lace, 
Tiny toy-spiders, that swung by a thread, 
And a merry, merry mad horse on & race; 


Tiny toy-kitchens, where housewive elves 
And brownies might bake of a Saturday ; 
A castle fit fora fairy king, 
Drums, and trumpets, and banners gay ; 


And a hundred Knickknacks quaint and droll, 
And Christmas garlands that gleamed so bright,— 
Then away they flitted, and left me there, 
Bewildered and dazed, in the firelight. 


But Bessie, sitting upon my knee, 
When I told her the wonderful tale at morn, 
How the elf, and brownie, and goblin troop, 
Had come in the dead of the night and gone, 


Instead of the good old Santa Claus, 

Who had come on so many Christmas eves 
Over the roof with his loads of gifts, 

His step as noiseless as blowing leaves, 


Solved the troublesome mystery 
With looks of wisdom both grave and deep: 
“ Poor Santa Claus is too o-d,"* she said, 
“ To be deprived o° nights of his sleep! 


“ Or, maybe he ‘s sick with a cold at home, 
And cannot go out in the chilly snow; 
But ‘tis he that has sent us these pretty things 
By the good little elfins’ hands, 1 know!"* 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 








EARILY along through 
the forest, searching un- 
der the light, new-fallen 
snow for fagots, Kari and 
Lina walked. It was a 
bitter cold night, and a 
sharp wind was shrieking 
through the trees, and 
blew through Lina’s little 
tattered shawl and Karl's 
thin jacket and chilled 
their very bleod. But 
they thought of their 
mother and little Ber- 
thold shivering over the 
empty hearth at home, 
and worked on bravely, 
palling the fagots out 
from under the snow with 
their lituie, numb, Nae fingers. 

All at once from the obi cathedral tower in the 
distant town a merry chime of bells rang out, and, 
still further off, from the village at the foot of the 
mountain, ancther chime answered it, coming clearly 
on the frosty air to the ears of the little toilers. Two 





when he heard them, and he sat down despairingly 
on the little pile of fagots he had collected. 

“It's Christmas eve for everybody but us, Lina,” 
he said. ‘‘ We can’t even get fagots enough to keep 
us warm to-night. I can’t pick up another one, my 
hands are so cold.” . 

“ Well, we'll go home in a moment,” answered 
Lina, trying to speak cheerfully. ‘1 think we have 
got all the fagots that are here. And, just think, 
what a nice fire we'll have, for a little while, at least. 
Mother and Berthold will be so glad!” And she threw 
her tagots down on the ground beside Karl, and be- 
gan to bind them together into a bundle. 

But just then there came a sound of feeble, falter- 
ing steps through the snow, and looking up, the chil- 
dren saw a little old man standing before them. He 
was scarcely as tall as Karl, and so thin, and with- 
ered, and old! His cheeks were pinched and blue 
with the cold, and his teeth chattered, and he shook 
as if with ague. 

“O, it is cold—so cold!” he muttered, through his 
trembling, blue lips. “ And I have had no fire to 
warm me for days and days. Wont you give mea 
few of your fagots to keep me from freezing to 
death ?” 

Lina hesitated a moment and thought of the empty 
hearth at home; but the next moment she divided 
the bundle of fagets into two parts, and gave one of 
t .em to the old man. 

“He is poorer and colder than we,” she said to 
Karl, seeing the longing with which the poor little 
boy looked at the fagots. 

“Thank you, thank you kindly,” said the old man, 
snatching them eagerly from Lina’s hand. “ And 
V'll give you in return this little tree that I found in 
coming through the forest. It’il be pretty for a 
Christmas tree.” 

“Thank you; but we shan’t have anything to 
pat on it. Santa Claus never comes to us,” aus wered 
Lina, sadly. 

But the old wan had hobbled off with the fagots, 
leaving the tree in her hand—a little evergreen tree, 
its branches still heavy with snow, as if it had but 
just been cut down. 

“You are not going to carry it home, are you, 
Lina?” asked Karl. “It isso heavy, and of what 
use will it be?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Lina, doubtfally. “ Bat 
I don’t like to leave it, it is such a pretty tree. We 
can carry it home and set it up and pretend that it 
is all loaded with pretty gifts, and it will be almost 
as nice as it it were. And see, we still have fagots 
enough to make a nice waria fire.” 

But poor litle Karl was of a more practical turn 
of mind than Lina. He preferred seeing real Christ- 
Mas trees to imaginary ones. But he wiped away 
his tears, and helped Lina carry the tree home. 

The little cottage kitchen looked dark and dreary. 
Their mother and little Berthoki were indeed shiver- 
ing over the hearth, where only a few taint embers 


joy when he saw the fagots, but their mother looked 
disappointed. ee 

“ How few fagots you got, Lina.’ she said. “I am 
afraid we shall suffer frum culd again before morn- 
ing.” 

“We got ever so many more than that,” said Karl, 
eagerly, *‘ but Lina gave half of them toa poor old 
man.” 


“He was so poor and old, m ther,” said Lina, 
“and he was trembling with culd, and had no fire to 


help giving them to him.” 
* You were quite right, dear,” said her mother. 


haps the puor old man had not.” 


his face, and made changing, 
wall. 


like Christmas eve. And that made Lina think 


thin clothes to cover them ? 


and very soon Kar! followed suit. 


that never were allowei to go oat for lack of fuel 
the happy, rosy-faced children who never knew hun 


patron saint of the children, would bring. 





or three great teardrops came into Karl's blue eyes 


lingered. Little Berthold uttered an exclamation of 


warm him for days and days, he said. 1 couldn't 


kissing her, “* for we bave at least a shelter, and per- 


Then they kindled a tire with the fagots, and never 
it seemed had so few fag .ts made so bright a fire! 
They all gathered about it and spreal out their be- 
numbeli bands; and little Bertholi shouted with 
delight as the ruddy biaze danced and leaped up in 


The delightfal warmth penetrated into every nook | 
and corner of the little room, and with the cheerfal | 
light made it seem, as little Berthold said, really | 


the Christmas tree that the ok? man had given her, | 
and she brought it in and set it up in the middle of 
the room; and the firelight danced over it and made 
its green branches glisten so that even Karl found it 
easy to imagine it ali decked with glittering tapers 
and loaded with beautiful presents trom Santa Claus. | that?” she said 
Bat alas! the light began to grow dimmer and remeuwber Santa 
dimmer; the fagots were almost burned out and | 
there were no more to put on. The bitter, chilling § ana 
cold began to creep in around them, and Lina’s 
heart grew sick with dread. How were they to live | 
through the long night, with no fire and only their. 


near to the hearth as he couki get and went to sleep, | 
Bat Lina folded | 
her little ragged shaw! about her, and sat with ber 
eyes fixed on the flickering embers, whose bright 
hues were changing to gray and black, picturing to 
herself the many happy homes where Christmas eve 
was being merrily kept; the cheerful, blazing fires, 


ger or cold, the Christmas joy that shone in every i 
face, and the gay gifts that Santa Claus, the kind | 


those who had plenty before, that he carried his 
gifts? 

But Lina had a patient, hopeful little heart, and 
never brooded long over ber own troubles; and 
while she was thinking, too, the Christmas bells rang 
out again, and in so glad a strain that they made her 
forget the cold and the darkness, and she began to 
hum softly to herself a Christmas anthem tat she 
had heard in the cathedral, When, all at once, she 
heard the strangest noise up in the chimney! A 
pushing, squeezing noise, and then a sound as of 
some one breathing heavily, and the next t 


Bumors of the Day. 


THAT DAM ROARING, 


A young buck went to see the daughter of a Pres- 
byterian elder lately, whose house was near a mill 
dam. It being the spring of the year, the waters 
made considerable of a roar as they tumbled over 
the dam. The modest young gentleman tapped 
lightly at the door at first, received no answer, 
Again and again he repeated his knock, but still he 
was unheard. Mustering up courage, he proceeded 





down the chimney there came, right before Lina’s 
astonished eyes, the funniest little figure! A little 
old man !—not thin, and withered, and dried-up, like 
the one to whom Lina bad given the fagots, but the 
fattest and jolliest-looking little old fellow that you 
can possibly imagine; and yet, though that might 
have been only Lina’s fancy, he looked strangely like 
that little old man in the forest. 

He had on a little, gay, scarlet coat, buttoned 
tightly over his little frosty stomach, and a pair of 
little scarlet breeches with knee-buckles, and stock- 
ings that looked as if they had been very nice and 
white once, but now, all over his plump little calves, 
they were stained with soot from the chimney. He 
had a queer little pointed hat like a dunce-cap on 
his heal, and a little lantern in his hand. 

Lina thought at once that he must be Santa Claus, 
and she shut her eyes and sat perfectly still, while 
he glanced cautiously around the group to see if 
they were all sleeping. Then he went up to the 
Christmas tree and began to draw frum his pockets 
such quantities and quantities of beautiful presents! 
more than you would think the pockets of such a 
little man’s coat could possibly contain. 

There were delightfal toys, from the most beauti- 
fal doll imaginable, dressed as a court lady, in satin 
and brocade, with high-heeled slippers, and a dainty 
fan in her hand, who bore herself in the stately 
fashion betitting her rank, from a grotesque little 
clown in a striped jacket, who was capable of per- 
forming the most fascinating feats by means of a 
wire attached to his person. Then there were gay 
little boxes and bags of sweetmeats, and the most 
tempting looking little parcels and larger bundles 
which the little fat man didn’t open, but laid down 
at the foot of the tree. 

When the things were all arranged in a very 
temptiag manner on the tree, he drew ever so many 
little candles from his pocket, fastened them on the 
ends of the branches, and then lighted them with his 
little lantern. 

Sach a flash of light as they made all over the little 
dingy room! The little man stood a little way off 
and surveyed his work, while his litt!e round, rosy 
face grew roun ier and rosier with satisfaction. Then 
be looked all around the little group again. Lina 
shut her eyes in an instant, but she couldn’t help 
her eyelids quivering a little, and the little man must 
have s2en it, for he caught up his lantern in a trice, 
and scrambled up the chimney again as fast as ever 
he could, puffing and panting al! the way, for it was 
really a very tight squeeze for such a remarkably 
plamp little body. Wien he had gone, Lina rubbed 
her eyes and pinched herself to see if she was really 
awake; and when she found that she was, and there 
was the Christmas tree really l:aded with pretty 
gifts, and sparkling with tap-rs, she uttered a cry of 
joy that awoke her mother, and Karl, and Berthold, 
and they all started to their feet and rubbed their 
eyes, and pinched themselves in turn, to be sure that 
they were not dreaming. : 

But when they were all fairly persuaded that they 
were awake, and Lina had toki them about the little 
man, you may be sure they were al! delighted enough. 
The children were all eager for the toys; but their 
mother opened the bundles at the foot of the tree, 
and there were nice warm ciothes for all of them. 
And while they were looking at and rej..icing over 
those, all at once Karl uttered acry of delight. He 





fantastic shapes on the | had put his hand into the pocket of the little court 


| lady's dress, being of an investigating turn of mind, 
and what do yout .ink he drew out? A beaatiful 
| little purse. all filled with goki pieces! And on a 
| slip of paper attached to it was written—in just sach 
a funny, round hand as you would expect a funny, 
round man like Santa Claus to write —* For the kind 
little girl who gave half of her fagots to the poor oki 
man in the forest.” 
| Lima cried out with surprise. 
| “How in the world could Santa Claus know 
“ How strange it is! And now 1 
Claus looked a little like the old 
man in the forest, though that old man was so thin 
pale, and Santa Claus so fat and rosy-cheeked. 
Perhaps he is some relation to him.” 

Bat the children’s mother said, “‘Perbape it was 
| the good Santa Claus himself, who took the furm of a 


| poor old man 
Little Berthold curled himself into a heap down as | Py 5 oo Sy 70m, Sed ooo Gieas Sus wee 


|; gow children or not.” 

>| Bat however it was, they were all glad and happy, 
and very thankful to kind old Santa Claus. The 
money in Lina’s purse keeye want away from the 
little cottage; but they never forget to be kind to the 
poor and destitute. And every Christmas night, 
when the midnight bells ring trom the old cathedral 
tower, Lina watches beside the hearth, boping to see 
* | good oki Santa Claus’s litle fat legs come dangling 
~ down the chimney again. 





We have known a good old man, who, when he 


Bat if Santa Claus was so very hind as people heani of any one that had com mitied some notorious ted States; and other men lsle of Man. 
. > ke a i ; 
sai, why did he never remember poor children? | offence, was wont to Say wituin himself, ~ He fell | “a . ve rte 
Lima wondered. Why was it to rich chikiren—to to-day, so 1 may to-morrow.” 


to inflict some severe thumps on the door, which 
brought the staid old gentleman out. 

“T suppose,” said the youngster, who had by this 
time become slightly savage, from being compelled 
to wait so long; “I suppose you could not hear my 
knocking for the dam roaring.” 

“The dam roaring! What do you mean, sir? 
How dare you speak in that way?” said the divine, 
somewhat angered by hearing the young man swear 
in his presence. 

“I mean to say that I suppose you could not hear 
my knocking on account of the dam roaring.” 

“Dam roaring again! You young scoundrel! have 
you the impudence to insult me with a repetition of 
those words? Begone, sir!” 

“My dear sir,” quoth the now bewildered youth, 
**] intended to say that 1 presumed I coul! not be 


ular emphasis on the last two words. 

“Insult on insult!’ shouted the infuriated old 
man, and rushed at the poor fellow with the evident 
intention of ejecting him; bat his daughter exclaimed: 

*“ Papa, 1 suppose the young man intended to sry 
that he could not be heard on account of the roaring 
of the dam.” 

“O, I beg your pardon, sir—I beg your pardon! 
Walk in, walk in, walk in. Keally—ah—well, I de- 
clare! The dam roaring! Capital! Comein. That 
is too rich!” 

It is needless to add that the youngster went in, 
and, in the excellent society of the young lady, soon 
forgot the “dam roaring.” 


WILLING TO LEARN. — 





young woman, one of a large family of maidens in 
indigent circumstances, resolved to make an eff tt 
for personal independence by uudertaking some hon- 
est vocation. With this view, she caretully scarched 
the newspapers, and decided to respond to an adver- 
tisement for a wet nurse. On going to the house of 


physician, who had been strictly enjoined to inquire 
into the physical condition of applicants for the office, 
in order to secure one of unqualified excellence. The 
following scene ensued: 

Young woman (eagerly)—“‘I have come to get the 
situation, if it isn’t too late.” 

Physician (»canning the maidenly figure befure 
him)—** But, madam, you do not appear to be very 
robust.” 

Young woman (confidently)—“ O sir, my health is 
very goud. I baven’t been sick since I was a baby.” 

Physician —“ Yes, madam; but is your baby ia 
good health?” 

Young woman (blushingly)—“* I haven't any baby, 
sir.”’ 

Physician (energetically)}—“ Why, are you not 
married?” 

Young woman (timidly }—“ No sir, not yet.” 

Physician (comprebending the situation) —“ Well, 
my dear young woman, I dun’t think yuu will do fur 
a wet purse.” 

Young woman -“ Perbaps not at first, sir; but I 
am periectly willing to learn.” 

THE DiVERSiTY OF THE RACES. 

All singers are born in Tunis; all sinners in Scinde. 

All cross men in Barca; ali drunkards in Dram- 
men. 

All conquerors in Victoria; all tail men in 
Shanghai. 

All stumbicrs in Trip li; all curious men in Pekin 

A‘l shoemakers in buotan; all soldiers in Armenia 
or Warsaw. 

All quarrelsome men in the Malay (melee) penin- 
sul:, and the man who drew the Crosby Upera House 
in Lacknow. 

All wits in Panjab; all boasters in Croatia. 

All perfumers in Muscat or Cologne; all brewers 
in Malta. 

All glattons in Turkey ; all «gars in Hangary. 

All laconic men in Laconia; all mourners in Sibe- 
ria or Walca. 

All confectioners in Candia; all children in the 
Crimea. 

All oil speculators in Greece; all gamblers in the 
Faroe Isles. 

All babies in Patagonia, Brest or Lapland: all 
girls in Galicia or the Sicily Isles. 

All good men in Archangel; all angry men in 
Ireland. 

All murderers in Kildare; all circus men ip 
Somerset. 

All brokers in Stockholm ; all cold men in Chili. 

All geometricians in Cuba; all tools in Folly Island. 

All horticulturists in Butany Bay; all wags io the 
Bay of Fandy. 

All bachelors and old maids anywhere out of the 








All tailors in Toulon or Tuulouse; all country cous- 
ins in Greenland. 
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with astonishment. ‘‘ What, then, are you con- 
scious of having committed a folly--to call it by the 
mildest name—so great that your father and mother 
woukl never credit it! Then, if they will not listen 
to me, I know who will; I will go straight to my 
uncle, as I onght to have done long ago, perhaps—” 

*O Evelyn, Evelyn, for Heaven's sake, do not do 
that!” cried Lucy, clasping her hands ‘ Youdo not 
know bow angry Bentinck will be; he will think I 
told you that he was here to-night.” 

“ Are you then afraid of him, Lucy?” answered 
Evelyn, gravely. ‘If so, you should thank Heaven, 
girl, that you can never be his wife. His anger can- 
not hurt you now.” 

“ But you will not hurthim. Remember how hard- 
ly his father thinks of him already. O spare him, 
spare him, Evelyn, for my sake!” 

‘‘1tis for your sake that I dare not spare him, 
Lucy, although, God knows I would do so if I could. 
I have stood between him and my uncle’s wratha 
hundred times, you know I have.” 

“Bat if he promises never to come hither again 
without your leave!” 

“He did promise that, Lucy, not a week ago, and 
he has broken his word to me, as he will one day 
break it with you. There is no truth, alas, in Ben- 
tinck Woodford—none.” 

*“ But if J promise, Evelyn? If I solemnly declare 
that he shall have no private interview with me, 
henceforth; that unless his father consents—well, 
unless some change in his circumstances shall arise, 
which should make our uniop possible, we shall be 
but as brother and sister, mere acquaintances, if you 
will have it so—but do not, do not tell Mr. Woodford, 
for mercy’s sake.”” Rising from the bench beneath 
the sycamore, on which they both were sitting, Lucy 
threw herself on her knees before her friend with 
streaming eyes. ~ 

Evelyn gently raised her, and folded her in her 
arms like a penitent child. ‘ Yet this once more, I 
will not tell my uncle,” answered she. ‘I feel that 
I am weak to thus give way, but I put trust in your 
plighted word, Lucy. I hope, I pray you may not 
deceive me. If you do—” 

“TI wont, I wont!” interrupted Lucy, passionately ; 
“ my dear, kind Evelyn, I never, never will!” 

“ If you do,” continued the other with solemnity, 
“you will repent it as never woman did. See, your 
father has done his writing,and will be presently 
asking for his darling. For seventy years, that man 
has walked with God, Lucy; beware, lest any con- 
duct of yours make him imagine that God has aban- 
doned him in hisold age. I am older than you, Lucy; 
I have not lived among simple, guileless fulks, as you 
have. I have heard things—and know them to be 
true—of Bentinck Woodford, that I must not tell 
you, but which make me shudder, when I think of 
his coming here to-uight. I blush to have to say 
such things of my own flesh and blood; but these 
lips are honest ones, dear girl; the last which pressed 
your cheek were false and selfish. God bless and 
guard you, Lucy!” 

Not trusting herself to stay another moment, lest 
she should say too much, yet fearing that she had 
left something unsaid where argument was so neces- 
sary to be urged, Evelyn tore herself away from the 
half-fainting girl and hastened home. How turtunate 
it was that she had chosen that evening to give the 
warning she had long felt to be necessary, but which 
with natural reluctance, she had delayed to offer. 
By hints alone, which Lucy had persisted in ignoring, 
had she hitherto endeavored to awaken the simple 
girl to the danger of encouraging the attentions of 
her reckless cousin; but to Bentinck himself she had 
spoken plainly, weeks ago. He had answered, blunt- 
ly enough, that he was not such a fool—not so blind, 
that is, to the disadvaniages of such a union—as to 
think of making Lacy Wilson his wife; that a little 
flirtation was all that he proposed to himself; and 
where was the harm of that, he would like to know? 
In vain, Evelyn pointed out to him the wrong he 
was doing in thus trifling with the affections of one 
even more childlike in experience of the world, than 
she was in years. He had replied with levity, nay, 
almost with brutality, to her appeal. Asshe listened 
to him, the recollections of the village gossip, which 
had invaded her ears of late, respecting the young 
man’s conduct, involantarily recurred to her mind, 
and seemed to freeze her blood. Was it possible that 
this mere lad could be the selfish reprobate which 
report had painted him? Sooner or later, the vicious, 
she had read, will always become heartless; but it had 
seemed incredible that one so young as her cousin 
should already be in that condition. With just 
indignation, she threatened that, if he continued to 
pay his addresses to the curate’s daughter, she would 
disclose the matter to her uncle; and then he changed 
his tone. He protested, that nothing had passed 
between him and Lucy, of a serious sort, and that 

for the future he would avoid Gable End altogether. 
He passed his word as a gentleman, and Evelyn had 
believed him, in spite of several former occasions on 
which he had proved unworthy of credit; and now 
he had had a clandestine interview with Lucy that 
very evening, which was not the first by many. 

Evelyn’s heart was heavy with thought ere she 
reached the Hall. The gentlemen, she was told, had 
had coffee in the smoking-room, and would not take 
tea. She repaired, therefore, not to the drawing- 
room, but to her aunt’s boudoir, where Mary Ripson 
was sitting, with the same enthralling volume in her 
hand, for she was pot a rapid reader. Mrs. Wood- 
ford was on the sofa,as she had left her, but the 
embroidery-frame lay on the table beside her, and 
sho was fast asleep. Evelyn stole quietly to her side, 





a stooped down as though to kiss her cheek; then 





turned a glance, half-sorrowful, half-expostulatory, 
upon the student of romance. “ Yes, miss, she would 
do it,” whispered Mary, in answer to her look. ‘I 
know it’s bal for her, but what coald I do? and be- 
sides, it really seems to be her only comfort, poor 
lady.” 

“ What a dreadful house this is!” murmured 
Evelyn, to herself; but Mary’s sharp eara caught her 
words. ‘ Dreadful, miss? Lor bless me, why should 
that be? Missus is not very strong, that’s all, and 
wants something to soothe her.” 

Evelyn made no reply, but going into her own 
apartment, threw up the window to its full height, 
and sat there with anguished face, drinking in the 
cool night-air: the atmosphere of the room from 
which she had just come was heavy with the fumes 
of opium. 





Our Curious Department, 





(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN ENGLAND.—During 
the reign of Henry III., no less than 72,000 persons 
were executed for theft alone, in England, besides 
those who suffered for treason and other crimes. 
During the reign of the Stuarts and the first Georges, 
the capital offences were increased to 220, and men 
and women were hanged for stealing a sixpence or a 
yard of cotton cloth. At length inquiring minds be- 
gan, at the commencement of the century, to fiad 
out that the severity of the punishment did not re- 
strain from crime, which seemed to be regulated by 
other laws—including poverty andignorance. When 
Sir S. Romily, in 1810, passed a bill through ,the 
House of Commons repealing the law making ita 
capital offence to steal the value of five shillings, the 
lords threw it out, and six bishops and one’ arch- 
bishop voted against it. The efforts to reform the 
bloody code of England excited the wrath and in- 
dignation of the House of Lords, which repeatedly 
rejected ameliorative acts demanded by the spirit of 
the people. and one law-lord declared ‘“‘ Englishmen 
could not sleep safely in their beds if the capital of- 
fence of stealing forty shillings should be repealed.” 
Lord Ellenborough declared he did not know where 
such innovations would stop,” and Lord Eldon was 
piteous in his complaints. At present, the punish- 
ment of death is only inflicted in cases of murder and 
treason, and experience shows that the employment 
of hangman as a moral teacher has utterly failed; 
and that the influence of well-paid employment and 
cheap food is more effective in diminishing crime. 





THE SULTAN’S SERAGLIO.—The present sult an 
has greatly restrained the seragli»‘in alljits branch es. 
He was not only cut down his late brother’s house- 
hold, but has restricted hisown. He gave a new ex- 
ample of having a head wife, and the number of his 
wives is limited. He pensioned off his brother’s 
widows and servants, taking over some of the ser- 
vants at reduced wages. To one distinguished 
eunuch, it is related, he offered £4004 year. This 
the distinguished individual indignantly refused, af- 
firming that he could get more in a respectable fam- 
ily. The sultan said, ‘“‘ When I offered him as much 
yearly as my brother gave for him, I thought I bad 
made a liberal offer; but as he is not satisfied, let 
him go.” The scandals of the late reign are already 
atanend. There are no bonds of first, second and 
third queens. The new sultan-mother has refused 
to take her whole income or allowance, The civil 
list charges are paid regularly, and no Christian 
tradesman speculates at the expense of the sultan’s 
wife. If the sultans have set the example of polygamy, 
the imperial princesses have set that of monogamy. 
Thé daughters of the late sultan were allowed to 
marry the handsomest young men they chose, and 
when married, the young men were made princes to 
suit them; but these imperial wives have long since 
laid down the law that their husbands are to have no 
other wives. The Egyptian princes, who have large 
fortunes, try to maintain the same law, so that fash- 
ion is now setting in that direction. 





DESTROYING TREES.—We bave on many occa- 
sions directed attention to the facts which demon- 
strate the effects on climate and cultivation of indis- 
criminate uprooting of forests. Singapore now fur- 
nishes another example. In that island, the jungle 
was cut down and cleared away with reckless disre- 
gard of consequences; and the coffee-plantations 
being thereby deprived of the shelter they require, 
have all perished, and an important article of trade 
is lost to the community. In this instance, we are 
told, the climate is not affected; the very irregular 
rainfall of the country remains undiminished ; but 
cultivation suffers. As a compensation for this state 
of things, the cocoa-nut tree has been introduced, 
large plantations are formed, yielding a considerable 
profit, and it seems that this useful tree will eventu- 
ally spread over the whole island. 





A WONDERFUL OPERATION.—Dr. T. B. Town- 
send, of New Haven, recently removed the cheek 
bones of a woman from Westville, who has been em- 
ployed for years in a match-factory there. The bones 
were decayed from being continually exposed to the 
fumes of phosphorus. Both cheek bones were cut 
out, beginning alongside of the nose up to the eye, 
and as far back as the joint of the lower jaw. After 
the removal of the bones the roof of the mouth was 
sewed to the upper lip to prevent it from dropping 
down into the throat. The patient is in a fair way 
to recover her health. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
Che Past Rose of Summer. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 





THE fresh June air, a quiver with birds’ songs and 
laden with fragrance, blew through the wide farm- 
house entry, where Nannie sat rocking in an old- 
fashioned, high backed rocking-chair, hemming a 
great, coarse crash towel, and singing softly to bher- 
self. She had been sitting there a long time, trying 
very hard indeed to stay indoors until she finished 
her task, while all the trees, and the waving grass 
in the meadow, and even the wild rose-bushes, pink 
with blossoms in the hedges, were beckoning her to 
come out. But it grew too wach to be borne at last, 
the June morning was too tempting; she dropped 
the towel with a great sigh of relief, and caught her 
hat from the nail where it hung. 

“I’m going out a little while, Aunt Hester,” she 
called. ‘‘1’ll tinish the towele when I come back; 
that will be just as well, wont it?” 

** Yes, dear,”’ answered a meek, patient voice from 
the sitting-room. “ But I want to speak to youa 
moment before you go, Nannie;” and a meek, pa- 
tient-looking little woman, with threads of silver in 
her hair, and a careworn aspect generally, appeared 
inthe entry. ‘I ought to have told you last night, 
Nannie—but someway I disliked to speak of it—that 
Mrs. Bemis wants me to take two of her boarders 
this summer; her house is full already, and there is 
no other place in the village where they can go. Your 
father doesn’t object at all, and I think it will be best 
to take them. The money will help, you know, Nan- 
nie,” she added, hesitatingly. 

Nannie’s brown eyes opened very wide. It seemed 
so strange to think of strangers in that house where 
her father, and Aunt Hester, and she had lived a’one 
so long. 

*¢ Tt will only be for a little while, you know, dear,” 
Miss Hester, continued. “They will stay only u: til 
September, probably. But if you mind, I can tell 
Mrs. Bemis now, that we can’t take them.” 

“Ono, indeed. I don’t mind at all, ifit wont an- 
noy papa to have strangers in the house. Indeed, I 
think it will be rather nice; we are such a lonesome 
little family all by ourselves.” And Nannie dropped a 
kiss—rather like a bird’s peck—on Miss Hester’s fad- 
ed cheek, and ran out, shaking off all her little cares 
in the sunshine as easily as the orioles and bobolinks 
shook the dews from their wings, and singing as loud 
and as cheerily as they. 

Nannie was the daughter of the village doctor; 
** the old doctor,” he had come to be called, now that 
Blythedale boasted another of the profession, and in 
speaking of him to strangers, the villagers usually 
added the information that he “ wasn’t of much ac- 
count now.” For the good doctor had outlived his 
usefulness; not that extreme old age had overtaken 
bhim—he was not yet past sixty—but that, in the eyes 
of the simple village folk, he had given himself over 
to do the-works of the spirit of darkness. He had 
abandoned his practice—only now and then visiting 
an old patient, on the most urgent summons, and 
then so bewildered and absent-minded that the 
sick person stood quite as much chance of being 
poisoned as cured—and toiled day and night overa 
wonderful chemical combination, imagining himself 
to be the discoverer of a secret which was to bea 
cure for all the ills which flesh is heir to. And the 
compound always within a hair’s-breadth of perfec- 
tion, yet never gaining that, though months and 
years went by, was slowly yet surely swallowing up 
the doctor’s property, even to the homestead acres, 
until now very little lay between the little household 
and penury. How little, was carefully kept from 
Nannie’s knowledge by kind, patient Aunt Hester, 
who, never reproaching or remonstrating with her 
brother for the pitiful delusion that was ruining his 
family, and bringing his gray hairs to such dishdhor 
among his townsmen, bore all the burden of care for 
the household, and schemed and toiled to save all 
that was possible from the waste for Nannie, her 
brother’s motherless child. Nannie, in spite of her 
sixteen years, was still too much of a child to feel 
these things as they were, and the little weight of 
care that she did feel she had the happy faculty of 
shaking off in the sunshine, as she did on this June 
morning. 

She walked along the shady, winding road, filling 
her apron with the bright pink wild roses that grew 
beside it, and twining them in her hair, until she 
came to a stile where a path ran curving and winding 
like a brook, down into the heart of a green meadow. 
It looked cool and inviting, all that tall, waving 
grass, dotted with buttercups and whiteweeds, and 
Nannie wandered along through the path, and at 
last flung herself lightly down into a little nook 
where the grass was almost as high as her head, and 
sat there, idly dreaming, and pulling off the milky 
petals of the whiteweeds, telling her fortune thereby, 
in a manner known to all country maidens, until the 
June morning and the meadow, with its waving 
grass and its buttercups, vanished quite out of her 


on a quick, sharp bark startled her from ber 
reverie, and a great dog came rushing furiously along, 
in hot pursuit of a swallow that was skimming over 
the meadow just above the top of the grase. Seeing 
Nannie, he seemed to think her worthier game, and, 
abandoning his chase of the swallow, came directly 
towards her. 

Nannie screamed in affright—the dog was so enor- 





** Here, Bose! here, sir! What are you up to, old 
fellow?” called a voice. And looking out from her 
hiding-place, Nannie saw two gentiemen coming 
along the path. One was a tall, elegant man of per- 
haps thirty, with blonde hair and beard, the other 
younger, and with a dark, plain face, which, beside 
the others, looked, to Nannie at least, unformed and 
unattractive. 

** Why, Bose has found a little girl down there in 
the grass!” exclaimed the elder. ‘ Don’t be fright- 
ened, he wont hurt you; he is only playful,” he called 
to Nannie. Then, as they came nearer, looking over 
into Nannie's nook, he said, “‘My dear, can you tell 
me the way to Dr. Barry’s?” 

Nannie rose with all the dignity and stateliness she 
could command, and caught her hat up from the 
grass where it had fallen. 

Surprise and admiration showed themselves in the 
gentleman’s face. 

“T really beg your pardon,” he said, lifting his hat. 
* Bat the grass overtopped your head so much, that 
I am surely excusable tor thinking you a chili; that 
is, unless the days of wood-nymphs and fairies have 
come back, which I am not quite sure—” 

Nannie interrupted him with a grave bow, trying 
to look very calm and composed, though her cheeks 
were flushed as pink as the wild roses in her hair. 

“It wasa very natural mistake, sir,” she said. 
‘That is Dr. Barry’s house—the large white one on 
the hill. If you follow this path out to the road, and 
then turn to your right, it will take you directly 
there.” 

The gentleman thanked her with another pro- 
found bow, and went on, while Nannie wandered 
along the path in an opposite direction, trying to 
take up her day-dream at the point where it had 
been broken off. 

But in a very little time she found herself walking 
back towards home, half-unconsciously led by a little 
spice of curiosity with regard to the two young men 
whom she had met, who were probably the ones 
whom Mrs. Bemis had persuaded Aunt Hester to 
take as boarders for the summer. Nannie had come 
to that conclusion at once, because the meadow path 
led directly to the village—a much shorter way than 
by the wood—and strange visitors were not very com- 
mon at the old doctor’s. 

When she reached home, there they were, cosily 
seatedin the covl, pleasant sitting-room, chatting, as 
if they had been old friends, with Miss Hester, who 
seemed to have been drawn entirely out of her usual 
shyness and reserve by the remarkable grace and 
affability of the blonde-haired young man who had 
spoken to Nannie in the meadow, and who s emed 
to have, now and then, thrown his dark-haired com- 
panion entirely into the shade, for the latter sat by 
the window with an absent, pre-occupied look on his 
face, taking but very little part in the conversation. 

Miss Hester, with stately, old-fashioned courtesy, 
introduced the elder to ‘* my niece Nannie,” as Col- 
onel Eller of New York, and the other as Mr. Arthur 
Morrison. 

Colonel Eller was charmed to meet Miss Nannie 
again, and to find that his fancies about wood- 
nymphs and fairy folk were not correct; that the 
sprite he had found half hid in the meadow grass 
‘‘with shy blue eyes, and tresses posy-decked,” was 
really of mortal mould. And a half score of such 
pretty speeches he delivered himself of, in the course 
of the morning, seeing, with acute eyes, that the lit- 
tle country-girl was unused to such, and counted 
each word for pure gold. 

Nannie fancied that Mr. Arthur Morrison’s lip 
curled a little contemptuously while the colonel was 
speaking, but his own eyes expressed admiration 
enough to satisfy a much more exacting vanity than 
hers. 

But Nannie did not waste her thoughts upon him, 
in any way. She was a foolish little girl, and flattery 
was very new to her, and this bandsome cvlonel was 
so different fron any man she had ever seen before. 
Hosts of young men came, to be sure, every summer 
to Blythedale—artists, and invalids, and clerks, who, 
—their means not being proportioned to their tustes— 
were obliged to make that little country village stand 
in lieu of a fashionable watering-place; but they all 

d very com pl and uninteresting as 
Nannie thought of them in comparison with Colonel 
Eller—rather like this dark-browed, silent young 
man, whose dullness served as such an admirable 
foil to the colonel’s brilliancy. 

Nannie took no more solitary walks. Everywhere 
Colonel Eller was her devoted attendant. Tney walked 
and drove together, and, in the sultry summer after- 
noons, they read together, in the old summer-house 
at the foot of the garden, which Mr. Morrison, who 
bad joined them at first, gradually took to wander- 
ing off foriorn, with only his sketch-book and a pen- 
cil for company ; yet quite contented to do so, Nannie 
thought, for he was an artist, and seemed wholly 
devoted to his profession. But as time went on, the 
latter young man grew gradually into favor with all 
the household. He quite won Miss Hester’s heart by 
his admiration for the old homestead, and the antique 
farnitare and relics with which it was filled, and de- 
lighted poor old Dr. Barry by the respectful atten- 
tion and apparent interest with which he listened to 
his long disquisitions upon the wonders of chemistry. 
Nannie, too, liked him, when she thought of him at 
all, and was charmed with the sketches he made, 
even attempting to learn from him his wonderful art; 
but the lessons were continually interrupted- Col- 
onel Eller always had some plan of amusement to 
propose to occupy Nannie’s time on these afternoons 





mous and so fierce-looking, and his appearance was | —and she made but very little progress. 


80 sudden and unexpected. 


So the summer days went, the fleetest, happiest 
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days, Nannie thought, that she had ever known. 
Her day-dreams, now, were not filled with cloudy 
castles, tenanted by unreal heroes, as they had been 
on that June morning when she bad first met Col- 
onel Eller; always now they were visions of a real 
future, and her heart was filled with the image of a 
real hero, grander and nobler in her eyes than any 
her fancy bad ever painted. 

And good Miss Hester, looking on, was too blind to 
see this. In her eyes, Nannie was still a child, a 
very pretty, winsome child, and it was quite natural 
that Colonel Eller, this elegant, city-bred man of 
almost twice her years, should be pleased and amus- 
ed by her, accustomed as he was to simpering city 
misses, who were young ladies before they were out 
of pantalets. But if either of the gentlemen did look 
with lover-like eyes upon her niece, it seemed to Miss 
Hester much more likely to be Arthur Morrison than 
Colonel Eller. Indeed, a faint suspicion had, of late, 
dawned upon her mind that the young artist had 
more than a friendly regard for Nannie. His eyes 
had a way of following her about wherever she went, 
and he was very constant, though unobtrusive, in 
his devotion to her. He drew sketches for her of all 
the places that she liked best, and developed an ex- 
traordinary talent for gardening, tending Nannie’s 
roses with such persistent care that they blossomed in 
amarvellous profusion and beauty that made the 
garden the admiration of Blythedale; and this latter 
was no small task, for Nannie had a perfect passion 
for roses, and the garden was a wilderness of them— 
creamy white and pale blush, bashful little Burgundy 
and sweet-brier, and old-fasbioned tea-roses, red as 
blood. Nannie noticed his kindness, and was grate- 
ful for it; but if Aunt Hester had hinted to her her 
suspicions, she would only have laughed at them, 
for that this grave, obliging young man loved her 
had never entered her mind. And Miss Hester had 
no desire to enlighten her, even if she had been sure 
of what was only a vague suspicion in her own mind; 
Nannie was too young as yet to think of such a thing. 
But without Miss Hester’s aid, the knowledge came 
to Nannie. 

She came home from the village one day, through 
that same meadow path. It was not quite so pretty 
a scene now as it had been on that June morning, 
though te sunset rays were lighting it up with a 
flush of purple and gold; for summer’s later heat had 
stolen away all of June’s fresh beauty; the bobo- 
links and orivles were silent, and the grass under 
Nannie’s feet was growing parched, and crisp, and 
yellow. All that tall, waving grass, with butter- 
cups and whiteweeds, had been mown down, and 
from far down in the meadow Nannie could see the 
form that stood leaning over the stile at the end of 
the path as if awaiting some one. 

It was Colonel Eller, of course, Nannie thought; 
ho was waiting for her, and a thrill of pleasure sent 
the blood leaping up into her cheek. But as she 
came nearer the flush faded, and a look of disappoint- 
ment came instead. It was only Arthur Morrison, 
after ali! a 

* Are you going over to the village, Mr. Morrison?” 
she said, as he stood looking at her in silence. 

‘No. I was waiting tor you,” he answered, quiet- 
ly. “I want tospeak to you for a moment, if you 
will wait. I am going away to-morrow—” 

‘Going away?” interrupted Nannie, in surprise. 

* Yes; and I want to tell you before I go, though 
I know how useless it will be, that I love you.” 

Nannie’s face flushed. She was so surprised, and 
a little vexed, too. He had been eso far from her 
thoughts, and it was so strange for him to love her 
—and to tell her of it in that abrupt, ridiculous way! 
She opened her mouth to speak, to say she hardly 
knew what, but he stopped her. 

* You need not speak,” he said. ‘‘I know what 
you would say. I did not tell you this because I had 
any hope. I knew from the first that your love was 
not for me, and that no pleading of mine could win 
it. But I could not help speaking; and sometime, if 
misfortune should ever come to you, it may be a 
comfort to you to know that there is one person in 
the world who would give his life to save you from 
suffering.” 

He waited a moment, looking earnestly into Nan- 
nie’s face, as if, in spite of his words, he still had a 
shadow of hope that his love was not utterly hopeless. 
But Nannie was silent; she did not utter even a 
word of regret, and ber face showed only too plainly 
that his words had awakened only surprise and vex- 
ation. 

He turned away without another word, and Nan- 
nie ran swiftly homeward, startled and a little pain- 
ed, yet with the annoyance uppermost in her mind. 
How in the world-had he ever come to think of her? 
she had never had the slightest interest in him, save 
asa triend of Colonel Eller. Nannie was a little 
hard-hearted because no suffering of her own had as 
yet taught her to be pitiful. But when she reached 
home, and threw off her hat and shawl in her own 
room, a@ thrill of pity did enter her heart, as she 
thought that possibly, though it did seem so strange, 
he might love her as—as she loved somebody else, 
and it it vere 80, how bitter his pain must be! But 
certainly she was not to blame, Nannie said to her- 
self, halt pettishly; she had never given him the 
slightest cause to think that she cared for him; and 
the next moment all thoughts of Lim were driven 
from her min! by the sight of a tall form pacing up 
and down the gardep-path; pacing slowly up and 
down, and locking, every now and then, down the 
road, as ifexpec!ing some one. He was watching tor 
her—he bad not seen her come in, Nannie thought, 
and with one glance into ber mirror, and a basty 
touch of her :utiled curls, she ran down staizs, and 














steod, with a little shy, coquettish smile on her face, 
in the doorway. 

Colonel Eller looked up quickly with a smile. 

* Why, I thought you had gone to the village,”’ he 
said. “I have been watching for you for a long time. 
Come out and walk for a few minutes, please? it 
wont be dark for a long time yet.” 

And Nannie went, and they walked and talked till 
the gray twilight began to drop down upon them, 
and Nannie had quite forgotten Arthur Morrison. 
All at once she leaned over one of the garden beds 
with an exclamation of surprise and delight. 

“A rose! I thought they were all gone long ago!” 
she said, bending forward eagerly to pick a piuk rose 
that drooped its head in solitary beauty among the 
yellowing leaves. “And see what a lovely one—as 
fresh and bright as if it were June instead of 
August!” 

“Yes. That is ‘the last rose of summer’ that you 
were singing to me of last night, isn’t it?” said Col- 
onel Eller. “ Tie that ribbon from your hair around 
it, Nannie, and give it to me for a memento of this 
happy summer. For a memento, and a pledge that 
when I come again, before the roses blossom again, I 
may claim the giver as well.” 

Nannie unwound the bit of blue ribbon from her 
curls and tied it about the rose’s stem, then put it 
into Colonel Eller’s hand, her cheeks flushed pinker 
than its petals. And in the dim twilight she did not 
see the pale face of Arthur Morrison, who, coming 
up the path, had witnessed the whole scene through 
the tangle of rose vines that had concealed him from 
sight. 

The next morning the young artist went away, 
bearing the regretful farewells of Miss Hester and 
Dr. Barry, and ‘Nannie’s friendly good-by, and a 
week later Colonel Eller went also, and the house- 
hold relapsed into its old quiet. 

But it was not the old quiet to Nannie; it wasa 
loneliness and stagnation that would have been al- 
most unendurable, but for the letters that came now 
and then to brighten it, and the looking forward to 
that next summer that Colonel Eller had spoken of. 

Bat, alas for poor little Nannie, the letters grew 
less and less frequent as the winter passed, and the 
spring came and went, and the roses blossomed and 
faded, and Colonel Eller did not come. And Nannie 
was full of sorrow, but not yet without hope. He 
might be ill, he might be dead, but he was not faith- 
less; he had not forgotten her, of that she was sure. 
And before another summer came, a fresh trouble 
made Nannie almost forget the old. Old Dr. Barry, 
wearied and worn out with his constant and fruitless 
labor, went to find out the secret of all things, and 
Nannie and Aunt Hester were left to struggle with 
the nightmare of poverty and loneliness. 

But all at once, in their darkest day, when poor 
Mies Hester’s soul was filled with anxiety as to what 
was to become of Nannie, there appeared upon the 
scene an old bachelor brother of Nannie’s mother, 
whom Nannie had never seen, and who had been so 
long away in foreigu lands that almost everybody 
had forgotten hls existence; a fairy godfather be 
seemed to Nannie, turning up just at the moment of 
need. He wished to adopt Nannie for his daughter, 
giving her his name; and so Miss Hester went to 
live with a married sister, Nannie Barry left Blythe- 
dale torever, and Miss Nannie Thornton made her 
appearance at Madame R——’s fashionable boarding- 
school. Three years were passed there, then came a 
year of foreign travel with her uncle, and then Nan- 
nie took her place as mistress of his house in New 
York. But she was not quite the Nannie of cld, the 
blithe, coquettish little girl that Blythedale had 
known. She had grown older and wiser; but yet in 
all those years she had not forgotten her childish 
love nor its object, and with all ber added knowledge 
of the world, she still clung to the belief that it had 
been some accident, and not forgetfulness, that had 
caused Colonel Eller to neglect her. 

But ove evening at a reception she met kim—the 
same gracetul, self-complacent man as if old; the 
years had touched him very lightly, and there cer- 
tainly were no marks of grief or suffering in his face. 
Whatever had been the cause of bis desertion of her 
it had not broken his heart, Nannie saw at once. 
But when, a few minutes after, some one introduced 
him to her, she could not keep back the flush that 
stained her check, and the hand that she held out to 
him trembled. It was something to receive such a 
greeting from the stately and self: possessed Miss 
Thornton, and Colonel Eller was evidently flattered 
by it, but Nannie saw to her surprise that he did not 
recognize her. Had he entirely forgotten the little 
country girl who had charmed him so in that past 
summer, or had she changed so much that he did 
not recognize her if he did remember? Nannie won- 
dered. It must be the latter, she concluded. Those 
six years had changed her from a child to a woman. 
Her face was graver, and the old, floating curls were 
tortured and drawn up in the mode prescribed by 
fashion; there was very little resemblance to the 
Nannie he had known, and with the changed name, 
too, it was not strange that he did not recognize 
her. 

Bat Colonel Eller had not been more charmed with 
Nannie Barry, in those oli days, than be now was 
with Miss Thornton, and never, the gossips said, had 
Miss Thornton been known to receive attentions so 
graciously. From that night, Colonel Eller was her 
constant attendant; and every day Nannie’s eyes 
grew clearer to see how weak, and shallow, and 
characterless was the man of whom her girlish fancy 
had made.a hero, Still it was impossibie to divest 
bim whoily of the halo which that tancy had cast 
around him, and Nanuie had still a doubt and a de- 





sire to know whether he had entirely forgotten that 
summer at Blythedale or not. 

Walking together through a public picture-gallery 
one day, they came suddenly upon a picture that 
caught Nannie’s eye at once, and made her cheek 
flame and her heart thrill with balf-pleasant, half- 
painful remembrance. It was a meadow lying green 
and blossom- flecked under a Junesky. A liitle path 
ran rambling and curving like a lazy brook down 
through it, and beside the path, balf-hidden by the 
long grass, a girl was standing, with her apron filled 
with blossoms, and her hair decked with pink wild 
roses. The face was half turned away, and half- 
shaded by the straying, golden locks—only one round 
cheek, flushed pink as the roses in her hair, was 
visible. But there was the stile, there was the little 
bridge across the river; Nannie recognized it in- 
stantly, and her thought went back to the morning 
80 long ago, which seemed to have lingered in some 
memory besides her own. All at once the artist’s 
name on a corner of the canvas caught her eye—‘‘A. 
Morrison.” 

He had remembered, then, if Colonel Eller had 
forgotten. She looked up into her companion’s face. 
He was biting his lip with an amused look on his 
face. ; ‘ 

“That is one of Morrison’s pictures,” he said. 
“You have never met him? He is getting to be 
quite a famous artist, but he is so devoted to his art 
that he rarely spends time to go into society. That 
is his last picture—a rather tame and common- 
place subject, it seems tome. I believe I witnessed 
the original scene, though I should never have 
thought of it again if I had not seen the picture. Six 
or seven years ago, Morrison and I went together to 
spend the summer at a little country village away up 
among the New Hampshire hills. We boarded with 
an old doctor, who was a sort of harmless lunatic, 
and he had a daughter, who, I think, was the origin- 
al of the figure inthe picture; for the first time we 
saw her, we came upon her in a meadow, very much 
like that in the picture, with her apron full of flowers 
and her hair decked with roses. She was a rather 
pretty girl, after the bread-and-butter, dairy-maid 
style, of course, and I have. fancied since, though I 
didn’t think of it at the time, that Morrison gota 
little in love with her. He is a queer fellow, but I 
never thought him one of the susceptible sort.” 

“Ofcourse you didn’t fall in love with the little 
country girl?” said Nannie, lightly. 

‘“No indeed. I assure you I did not. Rustic di- 
vinities were never at all to my taste.’’ wae 

Nannie turned her face away so that he did not see 
the indignation that rose to it, and when she spoke 
again, ber voice was perfectly calm and careless. 

“T should like to see this Mr. Morrison,” she said. 
“T have an especial fancy for artists, you know. 
Wont you bring him with you to our house some- 
time, if you can entice him from his seclusion?” 

“T will try, certainly, though I am doubtful of 
success,” answered Colonel Eller, though not display- 
ing quite so much eagerness to oblige Miss Thornton 
as he usually did. 

But in spite of his doubts, he did succeed in @raw- 
ing Mr. Morrison from his seclusion, and a few even-- 
ings after he made his appearance in Mr. Thornton’s 
drawing-room. If he had recognized Nannie, ho 
made no sign, save that, she fancied, the cool, clear, 
brown eyes drooped a little when they met her own, 
and the forehead contracted with that expression of 
pain which she had seen there once before. After 
that night, Mr. Morrison was very often t» be found 
in the throng that fluttered about Nannie; but he 
did not recognize her, he did not connect her in his 
thought with the little country girl who bad won 
his heart in that old summer, Nannie thought. 
Some word or look would have betrayed it if he did. 
He had forgotten, or was ashamed of it, like Colonel 
Eller. Everybody was faithless; all the love that 
had been offered her was only a mockery, she said to 
herself, bitterly. All men were alike—perhaps Col- 
onel Eller was as true as any. 

But before she had fairly decided this in her own 
mind summer came, and everybody flitted away to 
the fashionable resorts, and Nannie among the rest; 
and in her train, of course, Colonel Eller. Arthur 
Morrison stayed behind; he could not forsake his 
beloved art even for a week, people said. 

But one day, looking from her window, Nannie 
saw him among the new arrivals. He had come be- 
cause she was there, she thought, with a thrill of 
pleasure. She twined a spray of wild roses in her 
hair, and a cluster of the same pink blossoms on the 
bosom of her dress, and went down stairs. 

Everybody was walking or driving on the beach, 
and the hotel was almost deserted. Nannie wamier- 
ed out through the open window of the drawing- 
room on to a little secluded piazza that ran along one 
of the wings, and very soon Mr. Morrison appeared 
there also. His first glance was at the roses in Nan- 
nie’s hair. 

“* Wild roses,” he said, after the first greetings were 
over. ‘*Il remember that you nsed to like roses bet- 
ter than any other flowers. You had wild roses, like 
those, in your hair, the first time I ever saw you.” 

“ T thought that you did not recognize me. Have 
you remembered a!l this time?” said Nannie. 

“Remember? Did you think I could forget ?”’ 

Nannie’s cheeks grew crimson, and a giadness 
which she could scarcely understand lighted up ber 
eyes. Arthur Morrison saw it, and a sudden hope 
flamed up in his heart. J 

“ Nannie, is the love that has never changed since 
you cast it away so long ago, any less hbepeless now 
than it was then?” 


The flush taied out of Nannie’s cheek in the 








strugsle that filled her heart. He had loved her all 
there years—he, at least, was noble and true. But 
did she love him? Was that old love of her girlhood 
entirely gone from her heart, unworthy as was its 
object. 

“T can’t tell you, now — let me have time to 
think,” she faitered; and she fled away from him, 
and up to her room. 

It was twilight when she came down again, to find 
Colonel Eller walking impatiently up and down the 
hall, waiting for her. She took his arm and went 
out onto the piazza. The band was playing a low, 
sweet waltz, that stole out through the open window 
and thrilled the whole air with melody. Then snd- 
denly the air changed; ‘‘ The Last Rose of Summer” 
came welling out in clear and mellow notes, swelling 
and dying away on the still air. 

“* When true hearts lie withered and fond ones are flown, 

O, who c-uld inhabit this bleak world alone?" 


bummed Colonel Eller, lightly. “ Who, indeed? 
Not you; you need true hearts to shield and care for 
you always. If you would only let me be one of 
them?” 

‘I don’t think there are many true hearts,” said 
Nannie, wearily. ‘ How do I know yours is one?” 

“Tf you doubt it, try me; let the devotion of my 
life prove it to you,” said the colonel, earnestly. 

OQ, Icouldn’t think of putting you to any such 
test,” said Nannie, trying to speak lightly. “I am 
unusually skeptical about such things because, long 
ago, when I was a foolish little girl, I put my whole 
trust ina heart that was not true; that makes me 
distrust all others.” 

‘It is not possible that any one could have been 
unfaithful to you?” 

“ O, it was quite natural,” said Nannie, carelessly. 
“T was a simple little country gir), of sixteen—a little 
pretty, perhaps, but after the bread-and-butter, 
dairy-maid style—and he, the owner of this faitbless 
heart, was a fine city gentleman. We had, what I 
suppose he called, only a little flirtation; but I was 
silly enough to believe that, when he told me at 
parting that before the roses blossomed again he 
should come to claim me for his own, he meant what 
he said. But I can thank him for the lesson he 
taught me, though it cost me a heartache at the 
time, and for years afterwards. It taught me to 
prize a true heart when I found one.” 

Colonel Eller’s face colored a little under Nannie’s 
clear eyes, and doubt and bewilderment mingled in 
its expression. 

‘““My name used to be Nannie Barry, Colonel 
Eller,” said Nannie, quietly. “lt was not strange 
that you did not recognize me, after so many years.” 

The colonel was abashed only for an instant; then 
he began to utter a torrent of excuses and protesta- 
tions, which Nannie interrupted. 

““No apologies are needed, Colonel Eller,” she 
said. “I thank you very much for the lesson, as I 
said.” And Nannie bowed gravely, and flitted away 
to the further end of the piazza, where she had seen 
a tall form standing apart from the merry groups of 
talkers, with a face pale witb suspense, as ke watched 
her tete-a-tete with Colonel Eller. Nannie went 
softly up to him and put her hand in his. 

It was a long time after that Nannie found among 
her husband's treasures a rose with withered, brown 
petals, and round its stem a bit of faded blue ribbon, 
which she recognized instantly. She carried it to 
him with wonder and inquiry in her eyes. 

‘Colonel Eller threw it carelessly down on the 
table and forgot it,” he said, ‘‘and I took it. I 
conldn’t bear to go away without some token—some- 
thing that your hands had touched, Nannie; andI 
knew he did not prize it as Tshovld. If it was steal- 
ing, I think I may be forgiven.” 

“And 80,” said Nannie, ‘‘ my poor, little ‘last rore 
of summer’ has come back to me in a thousand: fold 
happier summer than that in which it blossomed.” 


é » 


REMARKABLE CONDUCT OF A HORSE. 

A recent French paper relates an extraordinary 
punishment inflicted by a horse on its master, for an 
act of brutality by the latter towards one of the 
animal’s stable companions. A carrier named R—, 
at uo time tender in his treatment of his four-footed 
servants, was returning one night in a state of semi- 
‘ntoxication from Mormant to Givors. The man’s 
natural barbarity was at this time aggravated by the 
drink he had taken, and, being dissatistied with the 
efforts of one of the horses—a poor hack which hal 
almost served its time—he decided that the animal 
was no longer worth his feed, and resolved to put an 
end toit. For that purp: ee be tied the poor brute to 
@ tree, and, taking a massive lever used in moving 
goods, he struck the animal reveral violent blows on 
the head, until the unfortunate creature sank to the 
gtouml insensible. The master, thinking the animal 
was dead, left it on the spot, intending to remove the 
body the next day. The horse, however, recovered 
its senses a short time after, found its way home, 
and entered the court-yard at daybreak. Its arrival 
was welcomed by the neighing of its companions in 
the stable, which noise awakened the master, who 
was now furious at having failed in his cruel purpose. 
He tied up the animal afresh, and commenced again 
to shower blows on i's head. This act of brutality 
was committed in sight of two other horses in the 
stable; and at length one of them, a young animal, 
became so frantic with rage that it broke its baltef, 
and, rushing on the man, seized bim in ite jaws, and, 
after shaking him v‘oently, threw bim down and 
‘ramplel on him with such fury that, had not the 
mans cries brought some pers ns t» his aid, the 
inaster would certainly Lave been kilied. 
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( Written for The Flag of our Unior 
CONFESSION. 


BY MAY BRADFORD. 
“Shrive as, Father! Day declines; 
Sinking low, now dimly shines 
Our setting sun, 
O, calm our fear, 
Wipe out our teers, 
And soothe us till the day Is done! 


“Shrive us, Father! Darkly cast, 
We see, in lines of sin, the past! 
A selfish thought, 
A deed deferred, 
A murmuring word 
Against the way our feet were brou 


“ Shrive us, Father! On the brink 
Of closing life we trembling shrink 
Death's gloom we dread, 
O, grant us sight 
Of heavenly light, 
To point the path our feet must trea 


“Shrive us, Father! We repent 
All the hours of life misspent; 
Thy boundless love 
Can cleanee from sin, 
Grant peace within, 
And lead us safe to heaven above.” 
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Under the Southern €. 


BY CHARLES H. DAVIA,. 


AN INDIAN’S VENGEANCE 


At daybreak we left the but, and wit! 
spirita steried once more on our descent of 
tains. The atmosphere was wonderfull) 
invigorating, and the blood almost reem, 
through my veins as we tumbled reckle 
the rocks and narrow passes, fancying ov: 
ready experienced mountaineers, and wo. 
mendous echoes of a dozen answering pea 
notes of Yankee Doodle, Hail Columbia an 
Even Pedro had forgot then his usual ao}. 
and hummed an Indian ditty, swinging bi 
over his bead by way of accompaniwent, 
qoiet method of expressing bis exnbera: 
The time and distance wore away till at | 
ticed the path began to ascend and grow : 
gerone, while the scenery became more tmj. 
the immense beight from which we view: 
guide signified to us that we were appro: 
pass of St. Emanuel, one of the most note 
of this wild region. We kept ascending, t! 
increasing difficalty, as the path grew na 
more crooked and rugged. We seemed w: 
the sharp ridge of a pesk, as we indeed - 
could see, as we now stood upon the #o 
this pass was really a tremendous nati 
from one mountain to another. We seem: 
in mid-air, and a giddy sensation took p 
me, which I threw off by an effort of will. 
fcom this summit was impressive and aw. 
in the extreme. It was one interminable | 
of mountain and rock above end around . 
low us we could count five more peaks tl 
passed before the grand descent of the: 
could be accomplished, and we should be 
to betake ourselves to a more convente 
travel, and over a more level territory. V. 

ed the d t from the poss, » 
brought Into view a scene which caused a: 
tion from Frank, and exceeded in # 
grandeur my wikilest imaginings of the «0 
away to the right, and above ws, tower 
precipice, or rather mountain, for it was a 
iteelf—its near side xo perpendicular that 
dropped from the top would not towch ti! 
the bottom where its immense base m!- 
those of its neighbors--a distance of ma: 
feet. From the very apex where this gigy 
ing mountain stood against the eky, lea pe 
ita waters white and sparkling, and shootl 
the air with considerable impetas, then ft 
and lower, ite volume decreasing, till at le 
way of the descent it tarned to epray, ani 
falling, became vapor, and bang in @ cle: 
gorges and valleys at the base of the mo. 
gorgeous rainbow was continually mirrer 
perpetual mist, and in the distance the #, 
like one of the creations of fairy-land, rat 
real nataral wonder tn this prodigy of pr 
range of Southern Andes. We gazed fr 
speechless admiration on the scene, and m 
have started but for the Indian, whe, #it) 
disposition, and lack of appreciation bred 
familiarity with such scenes, bad stood in 
apathy, waiting patiently for us te end + 
and proceed once more on our journey. 1. 
began to grow steep and crooked, and it re 
utmost caution to keep from breaking « 
While proceeding in silence, we came sat. 
an object approaching us up the beigbt, of 
incomprehensible and curious that I was» 
fresh wonder. 

“What in thunder ts that!” cried Pra 
ol! New England halt of profane +) ceula 
not leave him, even here, where a7 © 
echoes filty miles, and then tx driven bart 
Very ears by anewering crags and srundting 

“A travelier signers, sith his chair- ber 
the Indian, apparently unmoved at our bew 
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le that filled her heart. He had loved her all 
veats—he, at least, was noble and true. But 
» love him? Was that old love of her girlhood 
y gone from her heart, unworthy as was its 


can’t tell you, now — let me have time to 
”? she faltered; and she fled away from him, 
p to her room. 

as twilight when she came down again, to find 
2] Eller walking impatiently up and down the 
vaiting forher. She took his arm and went 
to the piazza. The band was playing a low, 
waltz, that stole out through the open window 
irilled the whole air with melody. Then sud- 
the air changed; ‘‘ The Last Rose of Summer” 
welling out in clear and mellow notes, swelling 
ying away on the still air. 

on true hearts lie withered and fond ones are flown, 
who c-uld inhabit this bleak world alone?” 


‘ved Colonel Eller, lightly. “Who, indeed? 
ou; you need true hearts to shield and care for 
‘lways. If you would only let me be one of 
” 
ton’t think there are many true hearts,” said 
‘ie, wearily. ‘ How do I know yours is one?” 

‘ you doubt it, try me; let the devotion of my 
‘ove it to you,” said the colonel, earnestly. 
Icouldn’t think of putting you to any such 
‘said Nannie, trying to speak lightly. “I am 
ally skeptical about such things because, long 
‘hen I was a foolish little girl, I put my whole 
na heart that was not true; that makes me 
st all others.” 
is not possible that any one could have been 
‘hfal to you?” ; 

it was quite natural,” said Nannie, carelessly. 
3 a simple little country girl, of sixteen—a little 
» perhaps, but after the bread-and-butter, 
maid style—and he, the owner of this faithless 
was a fine city gentleman. We had, what I 
x¢ he called, only a little flirtation; but I was 
nough to believe that, when he told me at 
g that before the roses blossomed again he 
1 come to claim me for his own, he meant what 
id. But I can thank him for the lesson he 
i me, though it cost me a heartache at the 
and for years afterwards. It taught me to 
\ true heart when I found one.” 

nel Eller’s face colored a little under Nannie’s 
‘yes, and doubt and bewilderment mingled in 
ression. ; 

‘y nawe used to be Nannie Barry, Colonel 
” said Nannie, quietly. “lt was not strange 
ou did not recognize me, after so many years.” 

colonel was abashed only for an instant; then 
san to utter a torrent of excuses and protesta- 
which Nannie interrupted. 
» apologies are needed, Colonel Eller,” she 
“IT thank you very much for the lesson, as I 
And Nannie bowed gravely, and flitted away 
further end of the piazza, where she had seen 
form standing apart from the merry groups of 
4, with a face pale witb susp , as be watched 
te-a-tete with Colonel Ejler.- Nannie went 
up to him and put her hand in his. 
1 along time after that Nannie found among 
isband's treasures a rose with withered, brown 
, and round its stem a bit of faded blue ribbon, 
she recognized instantly. She carried it to 
ith wonder and inquiry in her eyes. 
lonel Eller threw it carelessly down on the 
and forgot it,” he said, “‘and I took it. I 
’t bear to go away without some token—some- 
that your hands had touched, Nannie; and I 
he did not prize it as Tshovld. If it was steal- 
think I may be forgiven.” 
dso,” said Nannie, “‘ my poor, little ‘last rore 
omer’ has come back to me in a thousand: fuld 
.or summer than that in which it blossomed.” 
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its, was returning one night in a state of semi- 
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ul barbarity was at this time aggravated by the 
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‘of one of the horses—a poor hack which tad 
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) it. For that purp: se he tied the poor brute to 
, and, taking a massive lever used in moving 
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18e8 @ short time after, found its way home, 
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*Shrive us, Father! Day declines; 
Sinking low, now dimly shines 
Our setting sun. 
O, calm our fears, 
Wipe out our teers, 
And soothe us till the day is done! 


“Shrive us, Father! Darkly cast, 
We see, in lines of sin, the past! 
A selfish thought, 
A deed deferred, 
A murmuring word 
Against the way our feet were brought. 


“Shrive us, Father! On the brink © 
Of closing life we trembling shrink; 
Death's gloom we dread. 
O, grant us sight 
Of heavenly light, 
To point the path our feet must tread! 


“Shrive us, Father! We repent 
All the hours of life misspent; 
Thy boundless love 
Can cleanse from sin, 
- Grant peace within, 
And lead us safe to heaven above.’ 
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BY CHARLES H. DAVIS. 
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AN INDIAN’S VENGEANCE. 


At daybreak we left the hut, and with freshened 
spirits sterted once more on our descent of the moun- 
tains. The atmosphere was wonderfully pure and 
invigorating, and the blood almost seeme:l to dance 
through my veins as we tumbled recklessly among 
the rocks and narrow passes, fancying ourselves al- 
ready experienced mountaineers, and woke the tre- 
mendous echoes of a dozen answering peas with the 
notes of Yankee Doodle, Hail Columbia and America. 
Even Pedro had forgot then his usual solemn mood, 
and hummed an Indian ditty, swinging his long staft 
over his bead by way of accompani:vent, as a sort of 
quiet method of expressing his exuberant vitality. 
The time and distance wore away till at length I no 
ticed the path began to ascend and grow more dan- 
gerous, while the scenery became more imposing from 
the immense height from which we viewed it. The 
guide signified to us that we were approaching the 
pass of St. Emanuel, one of the most noted fastnesses 
of this wild region. We kept ascending, though with 
increasing difficulty, as the path grew narrower and 
more crooked and rugged. We seemed winding over 
the sharp ridge of a peak, as we indeed were, for I 
could see, as we now stood upon the summit, that 
this pass was really a tremendous natural bridge 
from one mountain to another. We seemed hanging 
in mid-air, and a giddy sensation took possession of 
me, which I threw off by an effort of will. The view 
from this summit was impressive and awe-inspiring 
in the extreme. It was one interminable grand mass 
of mountain and rock above end around us, and be- 
low us we could count five more peaks that must be 
passed before the grand descent of the Cordilleras 
could be accomplished, and we should be at liberty 
to betake ourselves to a more convenient mode of 
travel, and over a more level territory. We had just 

d the d t from the pass, when a turn 
brought into view a scene which caused an exciama- 
tion from Frank, and exceeded in wonder and 
grandeur my wildest imaginings of the sublime. Far 
away to the right, and above us, towered a huge 
precipice, or rather mountain, for it was a summit by 
itself—its near side so perpendicular that a plummet 
dropped from the top would not touch till it reached 
the bottom where its immense base mingled with 
those of its. neighbors—a distance of many hundred 
feet. From the very apex where this gigantic hang- 
ing mountain stood against the sky, leaped a torrent, 
its waters white and sparkling, and shooting out into 
the air with considerable impetus, then falling lower 
and lower, its volume decreasing, till at length, mid- 
way of the descent it turned to spray, and then, still 
falling, became vapor, and hung in a cloud over the 
gorges and valleys at the base of the mountain. A 
gorgeous rainbow was continually mirrored in this 
perpetual mist, and in the distance the sight seemed 
like one of the creations of fairy-land, rather than a 
real natural wonder in this prodigy of prodigies, the 
range of Southern Andes. We gazed in long and 
speechless admiration on the scene, and might never 
have started but for the Indian, who, with his stolid 
disposition, and lack of appreciation bred from daily 
familiarity with such scenes, had stood in the utmost 
apathy, waiting patiently for us to end our survey, 
and proceed once more on our journey. The descent 
began to grow steep and crooked, and it required the 
utmost caution to keep from breaking our necks. 
While proceeding in silence, we came suddenly upon 
an ohject approaching us up the height, of a shape so 
incomprehensible and curious that I was struck with 
fresh wonder. 

“What in thunder is that!” cried Frank, whose 
ol! New England habit of profane ¢j culation would 
not leave him, even here, where an exclamation 
echoes fifty miles, and then is driven back into your 
very ears by answering crags and sounding chasms. 

“A traveller signers, with his chair-bearer,” said 
the Indian, apparently unmoved at our bewilderment. 











This hint from the guide made the curiosity before | 
me assume something like a form to my eye, and the | 
multiplicity of arms and legs, and the uncouth pro- 
portions of the object, at once resolved themse!ves into 
two men, one bearing the other in a kind of rude 
cbair upon his back. The bearer, who was a strong- 
built, swarthy Indian, was toiling and bending under 
his burden, which was attached to his back by means 
of a strap passing across his forehead, and another 
under his arm-pits. The traveller was a Chilian 
gentleman, his dark complexion indicating his Span- 
ish origin, and wearing the boots so peculiar to the 
citizens of this territory ;—formed of the whole un- 
spliced hide slipped from the leg of the ox. He sat 
composedly in his queer palanquin, now and then 
administering to the sweating slave beneath hima 
sharp prick or blow from a short, pointed stick in his 
hand. : 

As we approached he applied this instrument of 
torture with outrageous severity to the already lac- 
erated flesh of the poor native, to urge him towards 
us, who bore the infliction without a murmur, though 
his sullen and almost despairing features spoke vol- 
umes. The traveller halted, and introduced himself 
as Don Miguel de Valenquez, and we, in turn, made 
ourselves known as American gentlemen, in search 
of adventure in the Southern continent. He was 
polite, and cordially welcomed us to his hospitality, 
should we ever stand in need, and before he left, 
produced a bottle, which proved to be a very guod 
quality of brandy, highly grateful to our parched 
throats. Hoe left us with many adieus, at the same 
time cruelly applying the stick to the poor bearer to 
make him move. The poor fellow was obliged to 
leave suddenly his conversation with Pedro, who 
seemed to be an intimate acquaintance, and start up 
the hill on a slow trot. He seemed straining every 
muscle, but not to the satisfaction of Don Miguel, 
who still applied the whip most barbarously. 

We had been offered this means of travel at the 
outset of our journey, but had preferred our own 
private method ot lecomotion—for which I now felt 
heartily glad—for it seemed cruel to oblige one man 
to carry another in this manner, aside from the bar- 
barities which I knew it was customary to practise 
upon the unfortunates. We continued to descend, 
but the Indian kept looking back with an indignant 
and bitter expression upon his countenance. 

“ He will throw him down the mountain,” said he, 
watching closely the retreating figures. 

I glanced sharply at Pedro, for the suspicion flash- 
ed upon me that the native had confided to him his 
inteution of doing so, and I had heard of such deeds 
being committed by a poor chairman, goaded beyond 
strength and endurance. Ought we not to warn 
Don Miguel of his danger? It seemed madness in 
him thus to tempt death sitting as he was in full 
power of the Indian. We were not far from the 
summit, and could see the two men as they neared 
the dangerous paxs of St. Emanuel, the traveller still 
goading on the Indian as he would a beast. They 
were at last upon the edge of the narrow footway, 
when I saw the bearer, as ifexhausted, totter toward 
the outer brink of the pass, and then, before I could 
cry out, pluvge forward and throw his tormentor 
from his seat, in a direction that would have landed 
him a thousand feet below. But Don Miguel was too 
quick; he had felt the stagger of the chairman, and 
leaped just in time to save himself from*instant de- 
struction, catching on the edge of the pricipice, while 
the Indian, thus suddenly losing his balancing 
weight, missed his throw, and weak from exhaus- 
tion, gave a lurch and toppled over into the air be- 
neath, flying down—down—over and down, till sev- 
eral seconds passed ere he struck the rocks below, 
ground to indistinguishable atoms by his tremendous 
fall. 

Rooted in speechless horror to the spot, by this aw- 
ful trag: dy, we had not noticed the situation of Don 
Miguel, whom we supposed on firm ground; but 
whom we now saw clinging to the face of ashelving 
and almost perpendicular rock directly over the fear- 
ful gulf. Wesaw at once his peril, and started up 
the mountain in hot haste to the rescue. We were 
witbin a dozen rods, when with increased alarm I saw 
that he was losing his hold, and gradually slipping 
and sliding towards the edge of the rock. I commu- 
nicated my discovery to Frank, who uttered an ex- 
clamation of horror. With redoubled vigor we pushed 
on,’but inch by inch the Chilian was slipping, and 
we could now see that the surface of the rock was as 
smooth as glass. Our breath was all gone, and ten 
yards remained between us and the doomed man. I 
counted the beatings of my heart as with desperate 
struggles we reached the edge of the pass, and stood 
above him justin time to see him slip over the pro- 
jecting edge ot the rock. I shut my eyes, expecting 
to see ‘him hurled out into the air, but no; he had 
managed to grasp the corner of the rock, and was 
now hanging by the arms at full length, holding on 
to his support with the grip of death. How long 
would his strength hold out, suspended at that fear- 
fal height—a second? It took not longer than that 
for the Indian to seize his lasso, and, dropping it be- 
low Don Miguel’s body drew it gently up, catching 
the noose just under the arm-pits. Then all three of 
us together raised him from his fearfal position to 
the ground above. He had become insensible, but 
Frank forced a draught from the brandy bottle be- 
tween his teeth, and by chating his limbs, we snc- 
ceeded in restoring him to life and consciousness. He 
opened his eyes and gazed around vacantly at first, 
but recovering his strength, he rose to his feet, and 
warmly grasping Frank’s hand and my own, was 
profnse in gratitude to us for his preservation. 

* God be praised that I live!’ he cried, devoutly. 
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And we were rejoiced to see, that, aside from a 
scratch or. two, he was unhurt. He recefved our 
congratulations with evident pleasure. 

‘But that vile slave! gentlemen, he would have 
dashed me into the gulf. It is but just that he has 
gone there himself. The Padre Laguez told me when 
I left that 1 should meet bad luck, but I disregarded 
him.” 

“ You have certainly run a fearful peril,” said I, 
“and had a most wondertul escape;” and I felt like 
adding —may it teach you a lesson of humanity in 
future. 

*“T should know you for Americans, from the skill 
and gallantry with which you save a life in peril, and 


1 shall be only too glad to accompany you on your | 


way to the village of Millijo, at the foot of the moun- 
tains, where I shall take another start, for it would 
be useless for me, with no knowledge of these roads, 
to attempt to continue alone.” 

We assured him that we were delighted at the 
idea, and he informed us that we should reach Millijo 
about the middle of the following afternoon. 

Once more we commenced our descent, for the 
stranger seemed to have a dread of lingering near 
the scene of his adventure. We found him to be an 
exceedingly agreeable companion, and obtained from 
him much needed information concerning our pro- 
posed attempt of crossing the pampasalone on horse- 
back. He seemed particularly to admire our rifles 
and revolvers, which had been brought from the 
Bay State, and were rather superior to the style of 
weapon in vogue in that part of the world. His only 
arms were a buge knife, stuck in his boot-top, and a 
pair of buge, rough-looking, single-barrelled pistols, 
clumsy and sizable enough tor miniature blunderbus- 
ses, The tiresome way was passed more quickly with 
our new travelling-companion, and, before we 
thought, it was time to halt for our noonday-lunch. 
A fire was built; the provisions with which we had 
supplied ourselves at the hut were produced and de- 
voured; we indulged in another social pull at the 
bottle of brandy, and then after a smoke and a slight 
‘snooze, we resumed our march. 

At nightfall we camped, and spent our first night 
beneath the twinkle of the Southern stars; but met 
no further incident of note till we reached the foot of 
the mountain, which was, as Don Miguel predicted, 
abont two o’clock on the next afternoon. It took us 
two hours longer to reach the village of Millijo, which 
was situated near the edge of the pampas, just out- 
side the ta!l growth of forest at the foot of the moun- 
tain. I was ata loss for its being dignified by the 
title of village, for it consisted of but half-a-dozen 
dirty, flat-roofed, adobe huts, and was really only a 
post-station on the road from Buenos Ayres to Men- 
doza. The hut used as station-house and hotel was 
especially filtby, and as no very extensive prepara- 
tions were necessary to enable us to continue our 
journey, we determined to lose no time in leaving 
such uncomfortable quarters. The chief necessity 
was a good pair of horses for myself and Frank. Our 
new friend, Don Miguel, kindly introduced us to a 
person of whom we could obtain the steeds, and the 
following day we started ont to the grazing-ground 
where the man kept his stock. He took with him 
only one attendant—an old and ugly-looking Indian 
—though both himself and his master rode magnifi- 
cent steeds. 

After a tiresome jaunt on horseback across a flat 
plain, and over grassy ravines, we came at last upon 
the horses, who were ina heriof fifty or so, roving 
about apparently with full license. As son as the 
drove saw us coming, they started, tails in air and 
heads erect, snorting and galloping in the opposite 
direction. But their owner was not thus to be balk- 
ed. Directing Don Miguel, Pedro, Frank and myself 
to keep to the right, be and his servant wheeled their 
horses and started at a fast gallop to the lefi, sweep- 
ing round in adirection that would soon enable them 
to check the flight of the drove, who, regarding us at 
a safe distance, were standing pricking up their ears 
and snufling the air asif to scent their pursners. We 
continued in the direction indicated, and the two 
horsemen were soon out of sight behind a sheltering 
ravine, but in a few moments the whole Crove start- 
ed once more, but this time in our direction. They 
came rushing on with a furious dust and noise, and 
behind them came the old Indian and bis master. 
The berd dashed past us and struck into a long ravine 
or gully, which led to a corral or enclosure used for 
entrapping the beasts. By riding bebind and on 
either side of the drove in this gully, our party was 
enabled to drive the animals with tolerable ease into 
the corral, and dashing in after them we secured the 
entrance. The walls of the corral were so high as to 
make it impossible for the animals to escape, and 
they stood kicking, biting, panting and squealing, 
huddled together in a groupin oneecorner. I was 
somewhat curious to see how the horseman would 
take his victim, for surely no man could be foolhardy 
enough to ran the gauntlet of that foaming, fiery 
crowd, with flying heels and snapping teeth. 

“ Which do you choose?” said the man, to us, as 
we all sat in onr sarldles surveying the restless drove. 

We were at a loss to decide, for there was not a 
mediocre animal among them;—they were higb- 
spirited, fine- looking steeds. 

* Allow me to select for you,” said Don Miguel. 
“T am more in this line of traffic than yourselves. 
Do you see those fine-looking, bay colored beauties 
standing there?” continned he, pointing among the 
drove at a pair of beasts that were neighing loudly. 
“They are almost direct from their Andulasian sires, 
and better-bottomed, better-tempsrel animals you 
will not find.” 

We thanked the don for his kindness, and signified 





our approval of his choice, The owner of the herd 
| rode forward, and uncoiling his lasso, heli it ready 
| in his hand, and, to my sarprise, pushed his way di- 
| rectly among the crove, while I momentarily ex- 
pected to see his brains dashed out by their vicious 
| heels. Approaching his two victims, he threw his 
lasso with unerring aim over the neck of the nearest. 
bee animal commenced to struggle fiercely, which 
| dispersed the herd to another portion of the en- 
closure. The lasso had caught the creature around 
the throat, and choked him as he pulled backward 
with all his might. His struggles were of short 
duration, however, and he fell to the ground ex- 
hausted; his sides and belly swelling for want of air. 
The old Indian now dismounted and ran to bim, and 
slipping off the lasso, put a strong bridle in its place. 
The moment the horse had regained his breath, he 
was on his feet again, but not before the Indian had 
leaped upon his back. The noble creature sprang 
madly forward, and attempted a determined resis- 
tance, but of no avail. The Indian rode him out of 
the corral, and then the other victim was singled out, 
and the same operation repeated by the herdsman. 
Both beasts were then given in charge to the Indian, 
the herd was let loose again, and with our prizes we 
started for Millijo. I was astonished at the ease with 
which the half. wild animals were broken and man- 
aged, but this was explained by the peculiar con- 
struction of the bridles used, which are made with 
a joint attached to the bit which reaches under the 
jaw. giving the rider immense power over the steed. 
The saddles, too, were curious contrivances, as large 
as a small bed, for which they are sometimes used by 
travellers obliged to camp in the open air. 

** What is your price?” asked Frank, of the owner 
of the horses, when we had reached the village. 

“Five dollars apiece.” 

Frank was thunderstruck. The idea of procuring 
such splendid animals at less than one hundred 
Spanish dollars each, had not occurred tohim. He 
did not recollect their abundance in this country 
made them comparatively valueless; every man 
owning at least a dozen or more, and scarcely 
deigning to cross the street except on horseback. 

The next day we took leave of our kind friend, Don 
Miguel, who was preparing for another attempt to 
cross the Cordilleras; paid and dismissed our guide. 
and started out across the broad wastes which stretch 
for hundreds of leagues toward the south west. 

We became much attached to our horses as the 
journey wore away, and had no cause to find fault 
with the jadgment of Don Miguel in selecting them 
for us. By day we rode—our rifles slung upon our 
backs, our revolvers and long sheath-knives stuck 
in our belts; and at night we camped upon the 
ground, carrying our provisions in the capacious 
saddle-bags, and rarely meeting a human being, or 
an animal other than a few stray horses or wild cat- 
tle, and occasionally bringing down a specimen of 
the latter to serve as a variety for our supper. 

In the course of the journey I met with one of the 
most astonishing adventures of my whole sojourn in 
South America, an account of which will be given 
next week. 





MAN’S LOVE. 


A husband soon gets tired of the pretty artifices 
which pleased him asa lover; the thing called love 
flies out of the window (not when poverty comes in 
at the door, that is a falsehood; poverty increases 
true affection), but when he finds himself imprisoned 
(but by no means “ transported”) for life with a 
painted doll, that plays indifferently upon the piano- 
forte, and has cultivated with more or less success 
the Parisian accent. Do not be so desirous of instant 
conquest, my dear young lady; the fish that is best 
worth landing, is not caught at the first throw. He 
will examine the bait with care, and if he finds noth- 
ing on the hook but tinsel, he will have none of it. 
The conventional lover is the fellow that snaps at the 
gilded lure without investigation. It flatter your 
vanity that he does ao. You think it quite a reason- 
able thing that he shoul alter his whole mode of life 
at once in compliment to you—give np his tobacco and 
his clab— nay, forget all ancient ties of friendebip, for 
the sake of one whom he has known for three weeks 
or a month. Love of that sort, believe me, is like 
anger—a short ma‘iness. It is true that writers have 
devoted entire books to the praise ot this passion; 
and that, over the water, there is a whole nation de- 
voted to the same. But I hope you will never read 
those books; and as for the nation, its adoration is 
contined to Love, and by no means extends to 
Marriage. 

I have said that these even who boast themselves 
of being impervious to the tender passion, often fall 
at last its most complete victims; and deservedly so, 
for conceiving themselves supernatural. Their con- 
dition exhibits love as a glamour, in the direst form. 
They are generally middle-aged, and sometimes even 
old. The otj-ctof their intense affection is always 
young. It may be that this love is only first love, 
delayed to an unseasonable time; but as compared 
with the love of a youth, it is a tornado to a summer 
breeze, and earthquake to a landslip, a volcano in 
action to a coal that jumps out of the fire. Such love 
is often not returned; but whether retarned or not, 
it is out of the sort of material that tragedies are 
made. I don’t think any honest man, who has seen 
the last act of Romeo and Jaliet presented on the 
stage, but will confess that it strock bim as most 
monstrous and unreal; whereas, who that has seen 
the last act of Othello, does not acknowledge its truth 





and nataralness? 
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bow to turn atrade. Thus goods have gone up from 
three to five hundred per cent, and the market may 
be said to be in an unsettled condition. The follow- 
ing paragraph tells the story o< the advance: 

“The advent of eight hundred Americans, now in 
oort and in town, has caused a demand for wild meat 
and fowl such as was never known before. Our 
people, especially after a sea-voyage, have a love of 
'eligacies of this kind—and they have gratified it. 
The Russian ¢ fticials declare that for a month past 
they bave not been able to get a taste of venison or 
wild duck. The price has advanced three and often 
tive-fold.” 

The customary order bas been issued declaring the 
change ot proprietorship, and promising the usual 
protection, and the people appear to be glad at the 
change. The territorial laws are to be extended to 
the new territory, retaining such local laws as have 
previously existed. 


THE CANADA TRADE. 

The expiration of the time limiting the existence 
of the Reciprecity Treaty was when the national 
feeling was brought toits height by the conduct of 
Great Britain towards us, and ihere was unques- 
tionably some little spite in the Gall for its abroga- 
tion. It was unfortunately one of those acts where, 





anytbing, either in the raw or manufactured state, 
but will have the world, connected by uninterrupted 
means of transportation, for her surplus products. 
Politicians who are making themselves gray in dis- 
cussions of free-trade ard protection, might find a 
practical solution of many points in the destined lova- 
tion in the West of the manufacturing wealth and 
industry of the Union.” 

It will be strange, some day, to see branch houses 
for the sale of Western manufactures opened in Bos- 
ton; but it may happen, and the offspring of New 
Er gland in the West compete with the mother States. 
Unlikelier things than this have happened, and the 
tendency seems to be unfavorable for our Eastern 
business. We wait to see our giant rouse himself, 
and by new energy challenge competition. 





JACKSON’S MARBLE GROUP. 

The exhibition of the marble group of “ Eve and 
the Dead Abel,” at Childs & Co.’s, Tremont street, 
we are glad to learn, is attracting the attention of 
lovers of art, who see in it proofs of an ability thatis 
destined to add honor to the land already enriched by 
the genius of Powers, Greenough, Crawford and 
Story. The group is a remarkable one, and the story 
it tells, in stone, of the first instance of mortality, is 


LL 
satin; Miss Taylor, of East Twenty-first stroet, a 
rich gray poplin suit, tastefully trimmed; Miss 
Montgomery, of Fifth Avenue, a suit of purple cloth, 
trimmed with jet and fringe; Miss Walker, of Twen. 
ty-first street, a suit of black silk, trimmed with 
blue, and Miss Harris, of Nineteenth street, a pretty 
Bismarck suit.” 

PaRIs FasHions.—The Paris journals devoted to 
ladies’ fashions, say that the color of dresses this 
winter is to be a pale green, and that petticoats “ are 
to be longer than last year, but are to he raised by 
numerous flock straps, held by chains of ebony, fas- 
tened to the waist by steel locks. Large and heavy 
brass rings are to be suspended by chains from the 
waist behind.” 


HONEYMOON IN THE Woops.—A young man and 
woman got married in Bethel, Maine, last winter, 
and the next day the happy couple started on their 
honeymoon tour into the woods, where he had con- 
tracted to cut a large quantity of wood. He builta 
camp, where she spent her time in promoting the 
comfort of her husband; and on every Saturday 
night they make their appearance in the village in 
order to procure supplies for their next week's work, 
and return on Monday morning to their camp home, 
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FLOWERS OF THE NEW 


BY CHARLES WH. PHILLIPS 
A crown of blossoms for the infant yee 
A wreath of flowerets for the baby t 
Pluck garlands fragrant from the woo 
That he the chilling winter shall not f 
Who wakens now. 


Pinkjanthered hawthorn we should I 

As did Athenian maids on bridal da) 

But, cherub-boy, alone the lovely Sp: 

When in thy youthful days she claiiwn 
Such tributes pay. 


But now we offer golden pennons bri 
Of flagrant gorse, whose waving bre 
The snow-clad juts far up the dizzy by 
Or folds its blossoms o'er some eyrie li, . 5 
With freedom's bliss. 


The modest snowdrop which the sunt 
Whose fragile bells so gently trem»! 
Entwined with fairies'-fire of crimeon ° 
That smiling peers the snow-wreaths |i. | 
So pure and shy. 
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THE ALASKA PURCHASE. 


The assumption of this purchase, by authority, 
and the hoisting the American flag over the port at 
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words: 


“The American flag was hardly raised before 
trading shops were opened; vacant lots were covered 
with the frame-work of shanties, and negotiations 
were entered upon for the purchase of houses, furs, 
and other property of the company. Sitka, which 
for two-thirds of a century had known nothing be- 
yond a dull, unvarying routine of labor and supply 
at prices fixed by a corporate body eight thousan 
miles distant, was profuundly startled even by this 
snall ripple of innovation. In less than a week three 
Stores, two ten-pin alleys, two cating -oetaces and 
@ restaurant were opened. That the laboring class 
of the Russians and Creoles rejoiced in this advent 
of untrammelled trade, individual reliance, and free 
competition, I have no doubt, The Indians, more 
independent, and awake to the advantages of an im- 
| phen market for their wild meat and fish, did not 

onan to avow their satisfaction at the new order 
of events.” 


To show the advance in prices, under the effect of 
the new speculating tever broken out there, we have 
a picture in the following paragraph that fully real- 
izes the wildest tales of early California. It strikes us 
that the winter my cool this fever somewhat, but 
we cannot tell where Yankee enterprise may stop. 
Should the North Pole region be taken under the 
tlag, we should expect the same scene to be enacted 
there, with open shops, and drinking-ssloons, and 
ten-pin alleys, in a week, for the delectation of the 
Esquimaux and white bears. The writer says: 

“One thing is certain—the spirit of speculation 
has not confined itself to the new-comers Furs of 
all kinds, whether owned by the company or not, 
have gone up to a tigure rivalling the price at San 
Francisco. Lumber was beld at une buntdred dollars 
@ thousand till a timely arrival trom Puget Sound re- 
duced it to less than one half that sam; reom rent 
about town arose to a figure decidedly metrop litan; 
several lots, by the action of the commissioners, 
came into the market as cba geopeshy of old setilers, 
and a price was asked in vance of any sale yet 
made upon. the ‘ Balderman tract.’ In a word, the 
Russians well know that the Americans are an en- 
terprising, restless pe ple; that the coming season 
will probably bring a tide of emigration to this 
country, with a consequent rise of both real estate 
and gods. and, like sensible men, they intend to 
reap the aivantage of this advance iu the value ot 
property.” 

The natives begin to see the advantage of a market 
for their tars, tisn and game, and are realy t» avail 
themselves. There must be something “ ketching ”’ 
in the spirit of sp culation, that the natives get so 
thoroughly iufectei by it so soon. They are no 
longer prodigal vith their goods, but they hold them 


We give a correspondent’s own 





as representing Just so much money and know just 


much more than the ones they attempted to injure. 
Canada, or England through Canada, has not made 
up a wry face nor expressed a regret that the treaty 
was disturbed; but our trade has felt it sensibly, and 
the folly of the repeal is admitted. The people have 
also felt it, for the principal articles imported were 
such as the masses consumed, and their introduction 
afforded a check to speculation, and kept prices down 
to areasonable point. The people of Canada were 
likewise benefited, though our “notions” were not 
a necessity to them. There was the best feeling in 
the world subsisting between the two countries—a 
feeling of real interest, based on commerce; now the 
feeling, with no call for respect through reciprocal re- 





The Western papers are arguing the possibility of 
manufactures in that section of the country, claiming 
that they have the capital, skill and enterprise that 
have hitherto made New England supreme as a 
manufacturing power of the country. The tullowing 
puts the case vigorously, and we do not see what is 
to prevent the fultilment of all that is claimed: 

“In the Western and North-western States are 
rapidly accumulating a population vho are the 
cream of the older States, to which is added, year by 
year, a foreign immigration, many of the latter class 
being valuable acquisitions to the skilled lsbor of the 
country. The millions who are and will be residents 
of the vast extent of country embraced between the 
Alleghany and Rocky Mountains, are bound to in- 
fluence and govern the American Republic. The svil 
of the West is, com paratively speaking, in its virgin 
state, and requires but little recuperation from artifi- 
cial manures; the level nature of the land admits of 
the use of machinery in the cultivation of crops, al- 
most to the exclusion of hand labor; our vast and 
boundless mineral resources challenge the admira- 
tion of the world. Why send our cotton, wool, hides, 
iron, tin, copper, lead and other mineral products 
across the Mississippi to be manutactured, and the 
grain, meat and other agricultural products to feed 
operatives, and take manutactured articles in ex- 
change, when we can bring the operatives here, and 
have the population and market together? It is cer- 
tainly encouraging to see that more and more atten- 
tion is paid to the subject by enlightened, thinking, 
pregressive men. Manufactories are springing up 
everywhere; .steam and improved machinery have 
made mills as plentiful on the prairies as ever they 
were on a falling stream, but we want less of the 
feeling that many show when approached on the 
subject; ‘the idea that the West is simply to be a pro- 
ducing and not a manufacturing and consuming sec- 
tion, has long since been exploded; still there are 
men, those who claim to be business men, among us, 
who want every article they use, wear, or deal in, to 
have a foreign or Eastern stamp.” 

Another writer says: ‘‘ The great West will be the 
seat of American manufactures fur the next genera- 
tion, and here they will prosper as they have never 
prospered before. Hitherto we have had iron dis- 
tricts, and woollen distric:s, and water-power regions, 
and localities possessing one or anuther peculiar ad- 
vantage, bnt the West has all «f these, and will bave 
in ber own varied population an ever-increasing mac- 
ket tor her products; will have no occasion to import 





son, is expressive of astonishment and perplexity, 
rather than grief. The great fact of death has not 
yet fully revealed itself to her conseiousness, and 
she gazes upon the dead face as though earnestly 
striving to penetrate the mystery. The model of Eve 
is graceful in form and feature. She is represented 
as one befitting the character of mother of the race, 
and shames, in her fullness of beauty, the weakness 
and inferiority of her deteriorated daughters. The 
posture is the embodiment of grace, and the anatomy 
of the figure perfect in all its details. The body of 
Abel, leaning over her knee, with its head thrown 
back, her gaze concentrated upon the face, is a model 
of execution. The death-look, the constrained posi- 





NEw YORK BELLES AND HOW THEY DRESS — 
The New York Home Journal has the foilowing re- 
specting the dressing of note 1 New York belles: 

“ The beautiful Miss Gunther, of West Fourteenth 
street, daughter of ex-Mayor Gunther, wears a 
handsome dress of dark brown velveteen over an 
underskirt of rich brown silk, made with a bias 
flounce of silk around the bottom. She usually 
wears with this suit a pretty brown silk bonnet, 
with a tall of brown lace over the chignon, aud orva- 
mented on tbe inside with a wreath of small moss 
rosebuds. The strings are of brown ribbon, and are 
fastened loosely under the chin with a rosebud. 
Miss Gunther attracts much attention this winter in 
society, both by her exquisite taste in dress and her 
peculiar style of beauty.——Miss Childs, of West 
Twentieth street, wears one of the richest and moat 
beautiful suits we have seen this winter. It has re- 
cently been imported from Paris, and consists of an 
underskirt of light blue corded silk, embroidered in 
the centre of each breadth with a bunch of flowers 
done in fine white floss silk. Over this isa dress, en 
redingote, of rich black velvet, trimmed round the 
bottom of the skirt with satin folds and heavy silk 
fringe, with sacque trimmed to correspond, and or- 
namented with a white sash tied round the waist. 
She wears a bonnet of light blue velvet, beautifully 
trimmed with white blonde lace.—Miss Hancock, 
of Fitth Avenue, has appeared in a dress of rich 
black satin, trimmed with a bias flounce of the 
same, with an overdress of black velvet, ornamented 
with a silver aigrette.——Miss Leroy. of Boston, at 
present visiting a friend residing on Fifth Avenue, 
attracts attention in an entire suit, dress, sacque, 
and bonnet of black velvet, trimmed with black lace 
and jet. The dress is short, made with an upper and 
underskirt; the sacque tight-titting, and the bonnet 
trimmed with small pink rosebuds, with a crystal 
drop in the centre of each._—Mias Paris, of West 
Eleventh street, dresses in a suit of blue cloth, pret- 
tily trimmed with black braid; bonnet to match.— 
Miss Barnes, of Twentieth street, we have seen in 
public, sensibly attired in a handsome black cloth 
suit, looped up over a black and white Striped silk; 
black cloth sacgue; bonnet of black lace.—— Miss 
Arthar, of Twenty-third street, wears a suit of 
black and crimson mixed poplin, trimmed on the 
skirt and sacque with leaves of the same materia).— 
Miss Rogers, uf Twenty-fitth street, wears a suit of 
black corded silk, trimmed with bias folds of blue 








Princess Beatrice, who is dec'ared to have addressed 
her ma in the following precocious and humorous 
fashion: ‘‘ Ma, wouldn’t it be a good thing, to save 
fighting with Theodore, for one of us to marry bim, 
instead of your finding out another German prince? 
I am sure it would be a very good change. Germans 
are so common. Everybody has a German. I would 
rather you should bring me a husband from Japan, 
But Theodore’s a capital thought, isn’t he, ma?” 
LOVE AND A LADY’s WARDROBE.—The Duke de 
Chevreuse and M’lle Jolande de la Rochefoucauld 
were betrothed and about to be married, when the 
news of the Garibaldian invasion came. The duke 


her own hands. They are intended to be kept as 
souvenirs. The fashionable fear that lithography 
will soon imitate them, and thus drive them out of 
fashion, 

HoME AND FOREIGN Gossip.— Brown bad been 
in love with a young lady, and asked permission to 
call her by the name of some animal, which requert 
was granted, on condition that she should have the 
same privilege. On leaving, Brown said, ‘“ Good- 
night, ‘dear.’” ‘ Good-night, ‘bore,’ ” she said.—— 
A Newburyporter, eighty-three years of age, has 
just got married—An Obio lady recently added 
five to the population of that State, at one fell stroke. 
——The Kentucky Legislature is about to forbid » 
man te marry his cousin.——Prayers for the Empress 
of Austria will be said in all the Vienna churches 
until April next, when there will be some one else to 
pray for.—The Princess of Wales is twenty-three. 
— Queen Victoria is growing in breadth——A 
woman won in the rifle match at Lucerne. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TRE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS NICKLE- 
By. By Charles Dickens. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Company. 

This volume is the second of the cheap series, 
which, among the many editions, takes a retpectable 
position. A great merit is its cbeapness. Itis print- 
ed on good type and paper, with paper covers, and is 
really convenient and pleasant to read. For sale by 
Lee & Shepard. 


BALLOU's MAGAZINE.—The January number of 
this interesting montbly is on our table. This is one 
among the best literary magazines now publisbed, 
with varied contents, trom the best pens, and illus- 
trations, numerous and apt. Among the coptribu- 
tors are Miss Cawilla Willian, A. Wayne, M. T. Cal- 
dor and Miss Amanda M. Hale. It bas a young 
people's department, well and appropriately filled. 
The Magazine has been enlarged to ove hu 
peees. Terms $150 per year. Address, Elliott, 

homes & Talbot, 63 Congress street, Buswwn. 


> 


Oux PORTFOLIO — Onr self binding Portfolio, which 
will hold nicely a year’s numbers of the FLAG, will 
be found a great convenience by any one who makes 
use of it. By simply cutting the leaves after each 
paper is put in, one has a handy book, which be 
Can open at anv desired page. We furnish them at 


this eftice fur $125, or send them by mail, post-paid, 
fur $1 50 : 











































That breathe their fragrance o'er thee 
Who wakens now. 
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8 Taylor, of East Twenty-first Street, a 
poplin suit, tastefully trimmed; Miss 
ry, of Fifth Avenue, a suit of Purple cloth 
with jet and fringe; Miss Walker, of Twen. 
.reet, @ suit of black silk, trimmed with 
Miss Harris, of Nineteenth street, a pretty 
suit.” 
“ASHIONS.—The Paris journals devoted to 
hions, say that the color of dresses this 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
FLOWERS OF THE NEW YEAR, 


BY CHARLES H. PHILLIPS. 


A crown of blossoms for the infant year, 
A wreath of flowerets for the baby brow;* 
Pluck garlands fragrant from the woodlands drear, 
That he the chilling winter shall not fear, 
Who wakens now. 


Pinkjanthered hawthorn we should love to bring, 
As did Athenian maids on bridal day : 
But, cherub-boy, alone the lovely Spring, 
When in thy youthful days she claiins thee king, 
Such tributes pay. 


But now we offer golden pennons bright 
Of flagrant gorse, whose waving branches kiss 
The snow-clad juts far up the dizzy height, 
Or folds its blossoms o’er some eyrie light 
With freedom's bliss. 


The modest snowdrop which the sunbeams woo, 
Whose fragile bells so gently tremble nigh, 
Entwined with fairies’-fire of crimson hue, 
That smiling peers the snow-wreaths lightly through, 
So pure and shy. 


These are the flowers we give thee, gentle child, 
Within thy dimpled hands and on thy brow; 
These are the garlands from the woodlands wild, 
That breathe their fragrance o'er thee low and mild, 
Who wakens now. 
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THE DRUID PROPHECY. 


BY M. T. CALDOR, 











CHAPTER V. 


LSIE DAMON was one of 
those individuals, who,when 
once they get an idea, hold 
on to it with bull-dog per- 
tinacity. Now it had struck 
her, when she hovered 
around the dying bed of the 
master of the mansion, that 
there was something 1n his 
intense anxiety for his 
daughter’s appearance, even 
beyond the natural solici- 
tude for the parting words 
of tenderness. This faint 
suspicion was strengthened 
when every one was so per- 
emptorily dismissed, and the 
dyivg man left alone with his daughter, and posi- 
tivel. contirmed, when her lynx eye tookin the fixed 
horror on the cold, white face of poor Winifred, when 
the trying scene was ended. And from that moment, 
fro pure curiosity rather than any evil or malicious 
intenr, Elsie set herself to ferret out the explanation. 

She had no particular attachment to the Poinson 
inter: st to hinder her being rather unscrupulous in 
her ivestigation. She had only lived in the family 
that year, and while she bore her amiable but hith- 
erto thoughtless young mistress no ill-will, she had 
none of that faithful attachment and innate loyalty 
which an English servant would have felt under the 
same circumstances. Sometimes, indeed, while she 
had plied her niwble needle over the rich robes of the 
petted yonng heiress, ske had fallen to contrasting 
that lavish expenditure with her own straitened cir- 
cumstances, and grumbled a little, as if she had 
somehow been shamefully abused, because Winifred 
Poinson was an heiress, and Elsie Damon only a poor 
seamstress. Oftentimes she built up magnificent 
visions while her skillful fingers wrought at costly 
fabrics. She, Elsie Damon, the poor seamstress, was 
some time to come upon the wonderful stroke of for- 
tune which should send her, also, unto these gay and 
festive scenes. She also shoul tread royaily in vel- 
vet, and glitter with jewels. Many and many & tire- 
some task and forlorn hour was wiled away with 
these visionary plans, which, after all, gave more 
satisfaction and pleasure than their realization could 
have done ? 

Should she wear a rose colored satin and pearls, at 
such and such a grand reception? No; blue velvet 
and diamonds. Humph! Wouldn’t her costume 
cast in the shade the simple silk tissue this careless 
creature was getting ready! And Elsie woul! toss 
her head scornfully while she snipped off her thread, 
and sewed away hour after hour. Poor soul! it 
helped her to forget the pain in her side which the 
tiresome posture gave. It dulled the smart when 
the incessant pricking brought drops of blood from 
the abused tinger-tips, and if the thought failed to 
eccur that the rose color or blue velvet would hardly 
harmonize with her poor, sallow face and faded eyes, 
80 much the more satisfaction she derived. But 
sometimes the young mistress would come in to try 
on the garment, and Elsie, standing up before the 
long dressing-glass to assist in the fitting, would see 
the two figures, and the faces side by side, and, filmed 
though her eyee might be by the glamour of ber in- 
toxicated imagination, she was not yet so blind but 
she could perceive the contrast between that fair 





young face with all its freshness of bloom, its wealth 
of glossy hair, and starry eyes, with her own un- 
comely and care-lined countenance. And then, fora 
little time, Elsie would go back to her stitching with 
tierce, rebellious thoughts to keep her company, and 
would only regain complaisance by a still larger draft 
upon her fancy. Why not, with the diamonds, ob- 
tain a fairy epell which should restore youth’s fair- 
ness of tint, and grace of outline? Poor thing! one 
was as likely as the other. I have only told about 
this inner, romantic life of hers, to show how, by such 
unhealthy feeding, her mind might become morbidly 
resentful against this good and gentle mistress of 
hers. 

Elsie Damon was ready then, if not positively to 
rejoice at the sudden cloud which had dropped over 
Winifred Poinsonu’s bitherto sunny sky, still to think 
that it was rather fair and just that trouble and trial 
should come to her. And when she saw Humphrey 
Ross, with his anxious, sympatbizing face looking 
wistfully for Winifred’s appearance, she could not 
forbear imparting to him the one bit of suspicious 
proceeding which came into her knowledge, and 
longing for further confirmation with which to shock 
and startle him. : 

And it was Elsie Damon alone of all the household, 
who, that night, heard the careful opening of Wini- 
fred’s door, and it was like the quick-witted seam- 
stress to slip out of bed, and softly lifting her own 
latch, peep out enough to discover that the young 
lady was descending the stairs. 

“She is not going then to look at the corpse,” 
thought Elsie; “ that is queer enough.” 

And a little more venturesome scrutiny showed her 
the shawl and head-wrapping, for the hall lamp 
always shed its dim light through the night. 

“She is actually going out of doors. Gracious 
goodness, what can it mean?” 

And cautiously peering over the railing, Elsie 
watched the hall door open and close noiselessly. 
Her own room did not look out to the avenue, and 
there was but one available one which did, and with- 
out any trepidation Elsie went to that one, though it 
was in a little dressing-room only separated by a 
glass door from the chamber in which the corpse was 
lying. She had a brief glimpse of a figure flitting 
past the stone pillar of the gateway. 

The astonished seamstress drew one long breath 
and stole back to her own room, dressing herself care- 
fully, and then returned to her station at the win- 
dow. Once she gave alittle shuddering glance to- 
wards the glass door, mindful of the awful presence 
on the other side, but curiosity gave her courage, 
and she remained, until sbe saw the returning figure. 
Figure? She rubbed her eyes, half believing that 
she had fallen into a doze. There were certainly 
two, if that flitting shadow in the rear did not make 
athird. She rose hurriedly to return to her own 
room, and then she sat down again. No one, surely, 
would discover her there. She would wait a little 
longer, and what development might not be at hand? 

She was not long in suspense. Only her keen ears 
would have caught the sound of those cautious foot- 
falls without, but Elsie knew that they passed along 
to the door on the other side, and her eager eyes 
caught the first faint glow of kindled light which 
diffused itself through the other chamber, and crept 
through the glass door into the dark dressing-room. 
Elsie did not need to change her place. The window 
seat commanded, through the glass door, besides the 
avenue without, exactly such a view of the adjoining 
chamber as she desired. Slowly the light revealed 
to her the snowy drapery of the bed, flowing from 
the massive, carved posts, and then she saw the long, 
stiff outline of the yet uncoffined form. Across these 
came the tigure of Winifred Puinson setting the can- 
dle at the head of the couch, and then turning a sor- 
rowful, pallid, tear-stained face toward some one else, 
who slowly and reverently approached. 

Elsie Damon’s little gray eyes were dilated to their 
utmost extent, as they beheld the mysterious mid- 
night visitor. She knew at once it was some one she 
had never seen before. What grace of movement! 
what wonderful beauty! Who could it be? In vain 
she tormented herself with the conjecture. She could 
only declare it was the most elegant and the hand- 
somest gentleman she had ever seen. The ideal hero 
whom her romantic visions had pictured in early 
girlhood could not have been a more perfect model 
for a Narcissus or an Apollo. 

A complexion of almost feminine delicacy and bril- 
liancv, features symmetrical enough to have served 
tor a Greek statue, large, full, and tenderly-softened 
eyes with long and curling lashes, wavy masses of 
lustrous golden hair, and a full beard of a still more 
tawny hue. The light of the candles, shining full 
upon bis face, as he approached the corpse, revealed 
all this to Elsie’s astonished and admiring eyes, 
which were not able to read the marks of weakness 
around the full, red lips, nor to trace the lines of pre- 
mature exhaustion and dissipation left upon the 
broad, white forehead. 

Whoever it was, he bent down over dead Matthew 
Poinson with an awed and solemn face. Elsie was 
almost certain she saw a tear spash down upon the 
slender hand, though it might have been the sparkle 
of the ring on his finger. Then Winifred stole nearer, 
and the stranger’s arm was flung around her. 

“My poor darling!” murmured the rich and vi- 
brant voice. . 

“Hush! O, be cautious! If my uncle should 
hear. O Gay, remember what it would be for you to 
be discovered here!” whispered Winifred. 
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Poor man! poor man! how little he thought when I 
was pleading with him for permission to meet you, 
the other day, that it would come so soon, and find 
him in his shroud. My precious one! What can I 
say or do to comfort you for this great loss?” 

Winifred looked up wistfally into his face, as she 
replied: 

“T cannot tell, it is all so strange. O Guy, how 
long must this secrecy last? It seems so strange 
and hard that Uncle Ralph cannot know—that none 
of my friends guess your existence, or what you are 
tome. How long must it be, Guy?” 

The bright, handsome face cloude:l over, the scar- 
let lips under the gold-tinged moustache worked 
nervously and angrily. 

“Heaven knows I wish it were in my power to 
answer you. It may be no longer than to-morrow. 
Just one man’s death would settle it for me. And it 
may be years—if he lives so long! He, lying there 
dead before us, settled how it should be. O Winifred, 
Winifred! don’t tell me that you will lose patience. 
Think how terrible it is for me, and tell me that you 
will love me enough to wait, that you will be my 
solace, my comfort, my only blessing.” 

The tone was passionately tender and pathetic. 
The girl] put both her hands into his, and answered, 
with her eyes not upon his, but fixed solemnly on 
the dead man’s face: 

“T will, Guy; if it lasts to the last day of my life, 
I will have patience, and do my best.” 

He caught her in his arms, and kissed her again 
and again. 

“My precious darling! My generous-hearted girl! 
My noble Winifred!” 

She seemed to shrink a little from his caresses, and 
whispered : 

“QO, be cautious! If any one should hear or guess. 
You must take your last look now. Say farewell now, 
dear Guy, to my father, and return at once.” 

“ But I shall see you soon—and often?” pleaded he. 

** Yes, O yes—as often as is safe. Take your good- 
by now. [ told you what message he left you ” 

Together they bent over the motionless form, and, 
while the girl’s slender figure was shaken bv her sti- 
fled sobs, yet her eyes dry and feverish, his check was 
wet with a sudden gush of tears. 

Then Winifred put out the candle, the pair moved 
cautiously away, and the little ecene was ended for 
Elsie Damon, who stood like a stone figure, hardly 
able to realize that it was not all a dream, although, 
indeed, she was wide awake to the surprising nature 
of her discovery. 

She dared not stir for half an hour; then she crept 
away to her bed, though not to slumber. Here was 
actual food for her romantic imagination, and,.more- 
over, & more tangible prospect for her own a/lvance- 
ment than she had yet possessed. 

‘Well, well, who would have thought it? This 
beats all. An innocent child, indeed!” ejaculated 
she, in soliloquy, a dozen times. “I wonder what 
Mr. Humphrey Ross would say, ifhe knew it? And 
Mr. Ralph, and Mrs. Miranda? Well, well, well! 
These innocent-acting girls are the sliest, after all. 
He’s too handsome for such a deceiving coquette, 
who’s made a dozen others think she’ll have them. 
What can they all see in her—these poor, dear, de- 
ceived lovers, that their tender hearts must be pierc- 
ed, when there are other souls would ba faithful and 
true till death?” 

And Miss Elsie sighed lugnbriously, and then pres- 
ently brightened up under a brilliant idea. She 
would somehow manage to tind this wonderful 
Adonis. She would tenderlv and delicately show him 
how he was wasting his noble heart’s devotion at an 
unworthy shrine. And in the stricken sorroy of his 
heart, how might not her gentle sympathy comfort, 
console, conquer? And already in fancy she saw 
those wonderful blue eyes turning fondly to her, and 
heard those red lips uttering flattering words of 
praise. She had neverseen socharming a person be- 
fore. She would find him, though she sought the 
world over; but it need not require any desperate 
exertion. She had only towatch Winifred Poinson’s 
movements, and, once meeting him, she would trust 
her woman’s wit for the rest. Already Elsie Damon 
seemed to have won her long-expected prize. She 
even went so far as to resolve to make 80 momentous 
an expenditure as the purchase of a new set of loveiy 
curls. 

‘*Curls are so irresistible, always,” thought she, 
fondling the little wad of corkscrew ringlets banch- 
ing out from her templea, ‘that 1 am sure if I have 
a set for the back of my head, and twine in them a 
string of pearla—(you can’t tell those lovely imita- 
tions from the genuine thing, at a little distance ),—I 
am sure I shall be vastly improved. I will trv justa 
trifle of rouge, too. O, if I should win him! So 
handsome, and gallant, and genteel. And of course 
he is rich—he had on a diamond ring. O, I knew 
my fortune would be bright, some time! O,I felt 
sure that I was not always to be miserable and 
desolate!” 

And, hugging her delusion fondly, Elsie went to 
sleep at last, and dreamed, like any romantic school- 
girl, of a pair of bright blue eyes, and red lips under 
a tawny moustache. 

Meanwhile, the ol ject of her thoughts was leaning 
out of an upper window of the humble ccttage of 
the blacksmith, gazing drearily and disconsolately 
abont, too excite] and nervous to be able to sleep. 

“ What a mystery it is —this life of ours,” he mut- 
tered, changing the hand which supported his head. j 





“They are allasleep. Besides, I turned the key. | 





If any one comes, you have only to say you are sit- j 
ting by your father, and do not wish to be disturbed. ' 


“Sometimes I am tempted to despise mvself that I | 
cling to existence, when my days slip avay in this 
poor and paltry fashion. It al vost drives me mad, | 
when I think what might have been. Good heavens! 





what a prospect would be before me now, If it were 
not for this threatening fate! And it is my own fault. 
At least, | was ready to rush madly into ruin, when 
I might have held back. He said so, only the other 
night. How aolemnly he talked! I thought be was 
cruel and unkind then—that he was only thinking of 
Winifred’s happiness; but I see now that it was 
rather the earnestness of his desire to impress mo 
profoundly. He cared more for me than I thought, 
or he would never have bound her by that promise. 
She will keep it, know. Dear girl! Just this little 
talk with her has brightened me out of my dullness; 
and yet Ll am saddene‘, too. It is so long since I have 
been in a woman's presence, that it brings everything 
back to me. O, that woman who was the curse of 
life—how I loved her! What mad, wild idolatry it 
was! I cannot go back to think of her now, without 
a quickened pulse. It is her image which drives 
away sleep from my pillow to-night; which fille me 
with this nervous thrill, this wild unrest. It almost 
seems as if her spirit eas calling mine. Where is 
she? Perhaps she is dead, and it is really her spirit 
seeking now with its strange, mysterious magnetism 
to impress itself upon me.” 

He leaned still further out, looking off towards the 
line of trees against the rising hill at his right, and 
sighed drearily. Presently he put up his hand with 
an impatient gesture, as if wiping away some cob- 
web from his brain. 

“ Pshaw! my imagination sball not run away with 
me. Iam nervous to-night. I will read away the 
troublesome mood.” 

And, closing the window, he retreated to the pretty 
little room behind, which was fitted up in a luxuri- 
ous and tasteful manner, which quite belied the rest 
of the poor, dilapidated house. He dropped a heavy 
curtain, which must have excluded every ray of the 
light within from outward observation, and then sat 
down to alittle marble-topped table, on which the 
graceful astral lamp was j;laced. The table helda 
pretty litter, reverling quite plainly the master’s 
taste. There was a tray of crayons, a box of colors, 
a portfolio open, with the sketches scattered across it, 
as though cast there by an idle band. A gilded rack, 
tilled with elegantly-bound books, and a silver salver, 
bearing a Bob and wine-glass, and a 
vase filled, not with flowers, but with choice cigars. 

He took up the sketches, one by one, but presently 
singled oat one, and held it in his hand, looking at it 
with fascinated and yet shuddering glances. It was 
a single figure, a splendidly handsome girl, graceful 
and shy as a gazelle in posture, and yet with a queen’s 
haughty air, standing on a bamboo veranda, with 
tropical vines trailing around her. 

“ Beautiful, treacherous creature!” muttered he; 
“but for you, I might now be walking forth honored 
and happy. You wrecked my life, and my happiness 
—possibly, perilled my soul’s salvation; and yet I 
cannot hate you. I am not sure but, if I should 
meet you even now, you would draw me with the old 
spell. Opposite as our natures were, they seemed to 
fuse as by an electric spark. Looking at your face, 
even now, by the light of all that has happened, I 
am tempted to the madness of wy old belief, that you 
really loved me through it all. O Ina! Ina!” 

His beautiful blue eyes shone soft through a tender 
dew; he lifted the picture, as if to press it to his lips, 
aud then all at once be flung it down, an evil, almost 
demoniac passion convulsing his face. 

“Fool! fool! Shall I ever learn wisdom? What 
imp of thischief set my thoughts on this track to- 
night?” he muttered. “It was that sketch. It is 
folly in me to keep it. It shall do no more mischief.” 

While he spoke, he struck a wax taper fiercely, 
and, picking up the little square of drawing-board, 
be held it over the taper, nntil one corner began to 
curl beneath a dark wreath of flame. 

As the last blue tongue wiped out the picture, and 
the blackened ashes dropped upon the marble, this 
singular recluse dropped down in his chair, and hid 
his face in his hands. 

At that moment, Mrs. Inchbald, in her luxurious 
chamber across the plain, knelt down, overcome by a 
flood of wild tears she could not restrain, and dared 
not explain. 

And without, the green earth lay peacefally asleep, 
the heat and dust of the day washed away by a lov- 
ing baptism of dew, and the stars, from the clear, 
serene sky, smiled down in calin and holy silence. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


A WEEK after Matthew Poinson’s funeral, the 
Winters made acall upon the desolate daughter, and, 
to their surpriee, Mrs. Inchbald begged to accompany 
them. The ;arty waited a moment or two in the 
little cosy reception-room, all of them a little ner- 
vous in anticipation of an agitating scene. But 
Winifred made her appearance, looking grave and 
pale, to be sure, but very calm. 

May Winter’s eyes filled with tears, as she held 
out her band, and her voice was hardly steady enough 
to finish the sympathizing worde she commenced, 
but there was no tremor in the tone of the reply: 

** | thank you, dear May. I know your tenderness 
of sympathy, and can anderstand all you would say 
tome. There are many terrible trials in this world, 
but, somehow, when we least think of it, Heaven 
sends us strength to bear.” 

Mrs. Inchbald came forward with a new air for her, 
with a timid uncertainty of look and gesture, and a 
sincerii v of sympathy, which couk! not be dogbted. 

“* My dear Miss Poinson, I have thought of scarcely 
anything but your great sorrow, since | saw you last. 
It must be so very, very dreary!” 

* Yes,” answered Winifred; and then she added, 
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abruptly, with a far-off look in her eyes, ‘Mrs. Inch- 
bald, what was the omen of your leaf? O, if it was 
threatening, be prepared, for you see how true was 
the prophecy for me.” 

Mrs, Inchbalil shivered a little, and faltered : 

**O Miss Poinson, if I could only bear it as bravely 
as you have done, I would not fear it.” 

“I was right, then. Through all the days of an- 
guish which came afterward, I kept the remembrance 
of your having somehow shared in that evil proph- 
ecy,” returned Winifred, still with that same look in 
her eyes. ‘ There was a prophecy of evil for you, or 
you would not fear it.” 

Mrs. Inchbald sighed, cast a hurried glance at the 
others, and answered, in a low voice: 

“T think it was a revelation of the past. Nothing 
can come beyond what [ have alrea:iy suffered.” 

“You?” repeated Winifred, coming out of her 
dreams now, an: looking with gentle sympathy into 
the dark, beautiful face. 

Mra. Inchbald’s eyes glittered with the tears well- 
ing into them, and her proud lips quiverel. 

“Did you think ma so utterly insensible?” 

“ Perhaps I only looked upon you as one too bright 
and brilliant to know any trouble,” answered Winui- 
fred, softly. 

The pair had unconsciously retreated to a bay 
window, a little apart from the others. 

“Child! child!” ejaculated the widow, with fond 
but passionate emphasis, “it is not so terrible to 
bury even the dearest one on earth, if you can weep 
your loving tears over an honorable grave. Tere 
are other woes which make such an ailliction seem 
light and easy.” 

“T know,” answered Winifred, slowly and gravely, 
“well enough there are living sorrows more deplor- 
able.” 

Mrs. Inchhbald, flushing and trembling, repeated 
her words, looking wistfally into the girl's face. 

“You know? Then you have other trials? You—” 
She paused abruptly, choked back whatever emo- 
tion was swelling in her breast, and continued: ‘* Ah, 
Miss Poinson, I wish I might stay a little while with 
you. Isit bold and presumptuous in me to ask it? 
I know you can charm away half my melancholy; 
and you are so aloneand dismal. Surely, my earnest 
efforts might help you a little. You ought not to be 
without company of some sort. Dear child, let me 
stay with you!” 

What could Winifred answer to this appeal? She 
was deeply touched by it, but stood a moment look- 
ing down hesitatingly. Her face was clear and 
bright, however, when she raised it. 

“Stay, then,” said she, gently. 

And Mrs, Inchbald, the hanghty, cavricious, ex- 
acting woman of fashion, though she saw both the 
hesitancy and the impliei consent rather than invi- 
tation, was satistied, 

“Thank you, O thank yon,” said she; and she 
went at once to Mrs. Winter to ask that a few arti- 
cles of wearing apparel might be sent over to her. 

While they were sti!l talking over the new ar- 
rangement, another caller was announced; and, as 
Winifred glanced at the name on the card, she di- 
rected him to be shown into the parlor. Mrs. Inch- 
bald fancied he was more surprised than pleased, 
when Swithia Schlosser, a lovely bouquet in his han’, 
entered the room, and saw the group assembled 
there. He came torward, however, with realy grace, 
took Miss Poinson’s hand with a tenderness of respect 
that bore with it the most delicate flattery, said a 
few words that no one else could hear, and then 
turned cordially to every other member of the 
circle. 

The conversation afterwanl was general and of a 
cheerful nature; and when the Winters took leave, 
Mr. Schlosser escorted them to the carriage. He 
turned back as it rolled away, the bouq2et still in his 
hand, and, for the first time, discovered that Mss. 
Inchbaki had remained behind. 


tensibly occupied with admiring a great fuchsia in 
the china pot outside the veranda. 

‘Does it remind you of the tropics?” asked a 
cool, ironical voice. ‘Or were your India memories 
scarcely pleasant enough to be retained so long?” 

Mrs. Inchbald lifted her great black eyes to his, a 
wild terror in them, despite her best efforts. 

** Who are you?” gasped she. 

“TIT will tell you,” answered Swithin Schlosser, 
gravely, ‘‘ because I found you here, and my indig- 
nation at your audacity prompts me to speak freely. 
I was an officer of her British Majesty’s Fifth Cav- 
alry fora little time, and I heard in Calcutta the 
wretched story of two fine fellows ruined, cut short 
in their promising career by the diabolical wiles of a 
girl with a syren’s face and a fiend’s heart. Besides, 
Captain Ned Darwin was a particular friend of mine, 
and L took particular pains to inquire what became 
of the girl who as surely caused his death as if it had 
been her white fore-finger which pressed the trigger 
of that fatal pistol.” 

He spoke the words slowly, his cruel eyes on her 
face, as if gloating over the white anguish and dis- 
may spreading over it. 

She stood staring at him blankly. 

“Mrs. Faustina Inchbald!” said he, bowing in 
mock respect, ‘‘I repeat, that I am extremely sur- 
prised to find you here.” 

‘Who are you?” she repeatel, fiercely. 

*“T have told you, maijam. I ama friend of those 
two victims of a vile enchantress. Is not that 
enough?” 

She locked her hands together so rigidly that there 
were white indentures under the clenching finger tips, 
and lifted up a ghastly face to him. 

“You give hard names. Was no one else hurt? 
her heart crushed oat of her, her life made thence- 
forward a dceary desert waste where no blossoms 
could bloom, no happy thing come to brighten or 
bless ?”’ 

* Har heart!” repeated the German, a steely flash 
glinting across his eyes. “ D>» you thiak we siall be- 
lieve a woman like that poasessel a heart? How 
many noble souls were wreckel by that belief? A 
heart, indeed! You might look for it in a marble 
statue, a block of ice, but in such a woman—bosh!” 

“Hear him! hear him!” murmured Mrs. Inch- 
bald, in a low, intensely bitter voice. ‘He talks 
about a woman’s iciness—look at this man’s own 
hardness. O, that he might know, might feel all the 
years of anguish I have borne in uncomplaining 
silence, accepting it as just expiation for a girl's 
brief season of willful, coquettish folly!) He says I 
have no heart, when all these years I have borne the 
Smart and throbbing agony of its unhealed wounds!” 

His eyes were on her fxce in sharp, close scrutiny. 

** Lf you had a heart, why did it not respond to the 
generous, fervent devotion offered you? How could 
you help loving one of them?” demanded he. 

Her heai sank a little from its haughty poise. 

* TL could not,” said she, in a low, stifled tone. 





There went a red flush over his face. His smile 
was triumphant, and yet pitiless and icy. 
“Hal this is an unexpected denonement. S> the: 
statue was not ali alamant? There is truth at least 
in your voice; it would not wince so underalie. So 
you dii love one of them? Tell me which.” | 
Could it be the proad, im perious Mrs. Inchbald? i 
How her fashionable acquaintances would have | 
stared! She looked ap into his face drearily, as she | 
answered, unconscious that in her turn she gave a 
Stab: 
“Could there be any question which of these two | 
itcould be? Captain Darwin was well enough, bat) 
only an ordinary mortal. And the other—the other | 
—O heavens, there was not a particle of common clay | 
in his composition. He was royal in beauty, peerless | 
in genias—eren his faults were grand anisaperb.” | 
“ And you loved him while you were cheating my | 
friend Darwin?” d2aaniei the listener, an evil | 





She noiical the sudden lifting of the jetty eye- 
“Am I not privileged, sir?” asked she, with a 
smile of triumph. “ Miss Poinson is so good as to | 

allow me to stay with her” 

Winitred had remained standing listlessly in the | 
doorway, her fece turned away from them. { 
Mr, Schlosser dit an angry lip, as he answered, in a 
low tone of suppressed passion : | 

“T would as soon see a deadly serpent in a dove's i 
nest.” 

“Sir!™ exclaimed Mra. Inchhall, arching her | 
graceful neck, and flinging him a haughty glance of | 
indignation, “ you are insolent!” 

“ And you—” repeatal the German, coolly, “ what 
do vou think ef pourself, and your intrasion here?" 

The lady tried, to the extent of her powerfal will, | 
to appear simply indignant an? unecmscivas of any 
siguiGecance ia his wonis; bat her scarlet lip quiv- 
ered a tride, and there was a dilation of the telicate | 
nostrils, an expansion of the purplish Mack iris, 
which betrayed the inward trepidation, while she 
Temied : 

“T think Tam at liderty th accent 4 friendly invi 
tation without such uncalled-for and impertinent 
imsinpations, You spote as if I Dore with me a 
deadly miasma or an erileye. Take care, lest I mek 
to prove it tree in your case ;” and she tried t laazh 
carelessiv. 

“ He is safe who is forewarne! of danger.” retarnei 
the Germaa, coldly, ani moving fhrwari when he 
saw that the yoang hostess was at length aware of 
the long delay. He presented the Dowgtet, and said 
some few low wonis of sympathy fr her sorros ami 
triendly interest in ber future, amd Dok his leave. 

Mrs, Inchdall was still lirgoring at the door, as- 


‘ 
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i Sheer on his lips. 


*Lloved him!” answerel Mra. Inchbald. Andin | 
the miist of her anguis: ani humiliation there was | 
dignity ani pride in tove and lok. . 

* Ani yet you rained him, soul and boir? Woman, 
what demon had possession of you?” 

Her white, shivering lips refassi any reply. For | 
the first time he seemad touchal with a momentary 
pity. : 

* Well,” said he, conscioas that it was searealy the 
places for sack an exciting interview, “ what has gone! 
has gone; they say the pastisdeai. It is only with 
the fature I have todo. I[ have a verystrong, and, I 
may say, an increasing interest in this pare and gen- 
Ue orphan within, and | shoahi very mach prefer not 


to see Mrs. Inchbald here when I come azun. To 


say the least, the remembrances sagzest>i are peca- 
liarly disagreaadle. I think you understand me 
new.” 

Another bow, and he was gona. 

Se stool still, bending over the plant, with locked 
hands, and dropped eyelids. and stony fece, as thoagh 
a p»tent spell riveted her there. Winifrel Poins.n’s 
Foto, however, broke that spell. 

* Why, Mrs. Inchbalid, are you here all this time? 
T was looking over all the rooms t see what had be- 
come of you.” 

The righlity of attitude was speedily exftenel: a 
smile, a littl miiand dreary bat mt particalariv 
gnnetaral, aadbent the cab] sternvess of the lips, and 
when the lLyivtarned aroani, Winifrei only thoaght 
that her guest was very pele and tire I looxing. 

“Coma” sali she, her heart warmai t) a teaferer 
sympatiy than the laiy hail ever obtained before, 
“you are tetiga:i. ani feel the saltrr cheaness of 
theair. Yoa shall come with me into my chamber, 


| a jet arrow she took from the dressing-table. In 


_ looking up, discovered the surprise on her face. 


and take off that silk, and have a wrapper. And we 
will both take to easy-chairs, and talk or doze, just 
as we like.” 

“Ah yes, that will be so restful!” sighed Mrs. 
Inchbald, softly. “Do you know Lam quite fright- 
ened at what I have done? It was very bold in me 
to force myself, almost a stranger, upon your privacy, 
when you must have many intimate friends who 
would have been more welcome.” 

“You are not going to force yourself upon me. 
We will both be perfectly frank and candid, and only 
visit when we are in the mood for society. There 
will be a whole length of hall between our chambers, 
and neither will intrude upon the other, except when 





invited,” answered Winifred, with her first cheerful | 
smile since her father’s death. ‘I think in that way | 
we may really benefit each other. I never thought | 


before but this gay life agreed with you. I see now | 


that you look worn and tired. In the seclusion and 
quiet here you will regain strength and vivacity, and 
I shall feel less keenly the loss of a cheery, genial 
companion.” 

As she spoke, Winifred held out her hand. 

“ You are too good and kind,” sail Mrs Inchbald, 
with a dry sob breaking her voice. ‘I shall indeed 
be thankful for quiet, and I will stay, yes, [ will 
stay!" 

Winifred passe’ her arm lightly around the grace- 
ful waist, and side by side they ascendel the stairs, 
and entered a charming room hung with pale green, 
and furnished by a taste with more regard for del- 
icacy and fitness than for lavish display. 

Winifred drew forth a great easy-chair, half filled 
it with pillows, and gently put her guest into it. 

“ Now,” said she, quietly, after a second glance at 
the pallid face, “ we are to have s»me lemonade and 
@ bit of cake, and then we must take a siesta, and 
neither of us speak a word until we waken fresh and 
bright. I think you have come away from the Win- 
ters’ gay parlor just in time to save yourself from 
serious illness.”’ 

Mrs. Inchbalhl was gratefal enongh for this mode 
of treatment. She drank the lemonade feverishly, 
refusing the cake, then leaned her head back among 
the pillows, ani closed her eyes. Winifred, from the 
lounge on the other si-le of the room, watched her 
fora little while, thinking her asleep—for the long 
black lashes never lifted from the pale cheek—ad- 
miring the regular symmetry of the features, the 
gtacefnl contour of the form. Bat presently she 
herself driftel away into dreams. 

She woke with a little nervous start, and saw Mrs. 
Inchbald, bright and cheery again. the rich color on 
her cheeks, the tired, weary expression entirely van- 
ished, standing at the dressing-table, brushing out 
the glossy waves of her dlack hair. 

“0,” said Winifre1, sprinzing up, “ why did you 
allow me to outsleep you? Hw mech good it has 
done you; and O, what magnificent hair! It is truly 
like the raven’s wing in hue—so beautiful!” 

“ Black hair is never beantifnl to me,” answered | 
she, tarning around with a smile. “There is only 
one color that seems to m2 worthy of so extravagant | 
an adjective. There isa certain light brown which | 
the least plav of light transforms into shining gold; 
that is beautiful.” 

“ Yes, [ know what yon mean,” replied Winifred, 
sighing faintly. “ Itis very rarely seen out of the 
old masters’ paintings. or away from cherub chil- 
dren’s gracefal heawis; and on graver people, some- 
how, it seems ont of place, and does not please me.” 

“Then you have saen it on an alult?” asked Mrs. 
Inchbald, poising the brush midway to her head, 
and turning around wistfally. 

** Yes, once,” was the low, relactant reply. 

“Forgive me, dear Miss Poinson. It brings pain- 
ful memories of some sort, I see. How sorrowfal it 
is, isn’t it, thatall we remember should not be pleas- 
antanihappy? Ifonly we could forget the hurtful 
part!” 

“There is more trath in the maxim that ‘every 
Tose has its thorn’ than I believed, a year ago,” an- 
swered Winifred. ‘‘ Let me dress your hair for you. 
1t will be a pleasure to plait such great jetty rounds, 
and at school they considered me quite an expert. I 
shall give you a classic Minerva crown.” 

Her visitor sat down in the chair, and Winifred’s 
soft, cool hands wove the braid, and fastened it with 





peeping around to view the effect, she discovered that 
two diamond drops were slipping from the long dark 
eyelashes. She pause, abashed, and Mrs. Inchbald, 


* Miss P..inson,” said she, as by a sudden irresisti- 
De impatse, “if you will believe it, Iam reaty to 
ery, jast thinking how beantiful it would be t> have 
a sister, a friend like you. I am so utterly alone, 
ani I am so tirel and sick of the world’s empty 
coartesy, that I fairty hunger ani thirst for another | 





| 

. ; 

| woman's trae, steady. calm aff-ction ” } 
i 


“Yoa! why, Mrs. Inchhald, every one is telling of 
the homage and alalation which follow wherever 
yoa @.” 

She tosead her dead immatientir. 

“ Hasks, miserable hasks, apin which my heart 
starvas! © Winifred Poineon, if only I eoald win 
your friem-isiip and Iove, if I could live here with 
yoa, trasted an { walesl, it woalhi give me a hapoi- | 
ness bevond all else the wide worhd can offer! The 
very thought of sach a calm and beantiful life comes | 
to me now, as the vi-ien of a leaning forntain mast | 
appeat to a dving wretch, perishing of desert thirst * 

Winifre?'s 


teep blue eres filled with tender tears. i 
“This is s» anlike anythieg I ever suspected of | 
yoa!” falterei she. } 
“ Who sees mr true self,” returned Mra. Inchhahi. i 
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| so thankfal to see rou again, Winifred!” 


drearily, “ behind the brilliant mask of false gayety? 
Their empty admiration is for the ontward semblance, 
which will lose its bloom and comeliness as youth 
departs; their secret deference is to the fortune 
which a thousand chances may take away. I want 
one person to love me for myself, for that within me 
which will not change until death brings its myste- 
rious release; and that person must be a woman. I 
am sick of the fever and torment of men’s selfish 
passion. I wanta friend's calm affection. O Win- 
ifred Poinson, from the first moment of seeing you, I 
have yearned for yon to give it to me!” 

She hai turne? around, her slender white handg 
clasped in the intensity of her emotion, her great 
dark eyes shining, her whole face one glow of eager- 
ness. Winifred, though deeply touched, was half 
frightened, and faltered: 

“It should be some one better, wiser, stronger 
than I am.” 

The hands fell apart listlessly, the glow died ont 
into a gray pallor, the dark eyelashes dropped weari- 
ly to the clear dark cheek, and Mrs. Inchbald said, 
sorrowfally: ia 

“It is all in vain, then? your heart makes no : 
response? Alas, this workl has only bitter dregs to ik 
offer to my fevered lips!” ; 

“ Nay, nay, dear Mrs. Inchbald,” ‘said Winifred, 
quickly. ‘I did not imply that [ could not love you, 
only that T was not worthy to fill sach an ideal char- 
acter as it is plain you give to this chosen friend. I 
am slow, I think, in my friendships, and we are still 
comparative strangers. I did not wish to impose 
upon you a profession beyond the trath, but I do not 
say there is any reason why we cannot learn to love 
each other as dearly as you can ask.” 

“Thank you. I know we are strangers. O,I wish 
it were not so! I wish I might this moment show 
yon all my heart, every single page, however blurred 
with tears or stained with guilt. Will you let me, 
now—here?” 

Winifred saw the fierce eagerness only half smoth- 
ered by her courteous tone, and answere, gravely: 

*T shall be pleased with any confidence you may 
choose to bestow upon me, although I confess I 
have secrets of my own which must remain locked in 
my own brezst. And I think I may safely promise 
you a friend’ssvmpathy. My heart already responds 
to your demand.” 

The beautiful widow’s delight seemed extravagant 
to Winifred. She seiz= both her hands, and sai}, 
with trembling lips: 

“ Heaven bless yon! O indeed, it is right that you 
be compassionate for me. It will not harm you.~ 
Even angels stoep to pity the woes of sinful creatures, 
And we may be frien?ds. May I call you Winifred? 
and will you leave off a name I detest, and let me be 
for you simply Faustina?” 

“Why not?” answered Winifred. “ My dear Mra. 
Inchbald, do not look and act as if I were an ogress. 
T am sure I feel honored by your preferenee, proud 
if I win your friendship.” 

“And yet you transgress, even while you make 
the promise. Why do you say, Mrs. Inchbald? Let 
there be some one to call me Fanstina.” 

Winifred smiled, stooped suddenly, and kissed ber 
on her forehead. 

* Faustina then; though I should as soon think of 
calling her majesty of England Victoria, as of volun- 
tarily speaking thus to the brilliant, and, parden 
me, the reputedly hanghty and imperious Mrs. 
Inchbald ” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mra. Inchbald, bursting into 
tears, “it is years, an‘! it seems ages since any one 
kissed me. While you are thus tender ani gracious, 
let me tell yon my story, and when you have heard 
it, I will abide by your decision. Take the easy- 
chair, and I will sit on the cushion at your feet. No, 
no, you mast not decline. It is my place. When 
you have heard everything, if you will, you may 
raise me up.” 

Wondering greatly, and a little alarmed, Winifred 
allowed her singular guest to place her in the chair, 
and fling herself on the cushion at her feet. 

Before a word was spoken, there came a knock at 
the door, and the servant smke without. 

“* Miss Poinson, there is a caller in the reception- 
room. Mr. Hamphrey Rosas has asked for you.” 

“Humphrey!” repeated Winifred, softly; ‘poor 
Huamphrer! I cannot refase te see him.” 

“Do you love bim?” asked Mrs. Inchhbald, quickly. 

Winifred tarne?, as she was half way across the 
Toom, no finsh on her face, no quiver in her voice, 
and answeretl: 

“It does not matter. [shall not marry him.” 

“O that Lhadtold her! Another moment, andit 
would all have been spoken. And now who can tell 
if T shall find courage again, or if she will be willing a 
to listen so graciously? Alas, alas! fate itself con- ce 
Spires azainst m2!" 
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CHAPTER VII. 


WINtrReD Pornsoy entered the little pwlor with 
a calm smile on her lips, a grave composure in her 
manner. Humphrey Ross, on the contrary, came 
forward to meet her, betraying in every look and 
gesture the agitation and strong emotion which over- 
powered hin. 

**O. Tam so thankfal to see you again!” exclaimed 
the young man, all his warm, honest soul shining 
in his eves. “Every hour of the last week has seem- 
ed like a dav, and the week bas been a year. [am 








“Thank vor, Humphrer. 
home. T hope ” 


“Yes, O yes!” a littl impatiently. “And you, 


You are all well at 
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